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PREFACE. 


Bread  is  a first  necessity  of  life  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  English  people ; being  in  part  the  food  of 
all — the  chief  food  of  many — and  almost  the  sole 
food  of  many  more.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
relates  to  its  consumption  or  economy  is  of  real 
importance  to  us  ; and  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  the  art  of  preparing  it  well , whole- 
somely, and  without  waste,  would  be  an  object 
of  peculiar  household  interest  in  families  of  every 
degree  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  that  a 
familiar  and  complete  acquaintance  with  its  de- 
tails would  be  considered  absolutely  indispensable 
in  the  practical  domestic  education  of  all  classes 
to  whom  it  is  likely  ever  to  prove  useful.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  is  not  the  case;  and 
the  present  volume  has  been  written  with  a hope 
that  it  might  attract  some  slight  attention  to 
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the  subject,  and  assist  in  removing  the  host  of 
obstacles  which  seem  so  unaccountably  opposed 
to  our  having  really  good  bread  made  in  our 
own  homes ; — obstacles,  for  which  there  is,  in 
general,  no  rational  foundation  nor  excuse,  and 
which  a little  well-directed  effort  and  energy 
would  easily  overcome. 

A very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difficulty  and 
trouble  of  bread-making  prevails  amongst  persons 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  process.  The 
instructions  for  it  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  will,  at  least,  serve  to  show  how  simple  and 
how  facile  the  operation  is;  and  if  they  should 
prove  sufficient  to  aid  the  reader  effectually  in 
becoming  independent  of  the  industry  and  skill  of 
others,  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  our  daily  food,  the  great  aim  of  the 
author  will  be  attained. 


May,  1857. 
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PART  I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Bread. — Its  value. — Its  wholesomeness. — Its  faulty  fabrica- 
tion here. — The  waste  of  it.  — The  necessity  for  a more 
general  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  preparing  it.— The  Bread- 
trade  of  Trance. 

A country  which  possesses  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  advantages  that  England  does,  ought 
to  he  celebrated  at  least  for  the  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  its  bread,  instead  of  being  noted  as  it  is, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  its  want  of  genuine- 
ness, and  the  faulty  mode  of  its  preparation.  The 
production  of  the  corn  from  which  it  is  made  is 
an  object  here  of  earnest  and  unceasing  solicitude 
to  cultivators  of  every  class ; and  all  that  energy, 
intelligence,  and  lavish  expenditure  can  do  for  its 
improvement,  is  freely  done ; hut  the  fabrication 
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of  the  bread  itself, — by  which  its  value  as  human 
food  is  so  materially  affected, — is  treated  almost 
with  neglect.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this ; 
for  it  is  by  far  the  most  precious  aliment  that  we 
possess,  being  indeed  the  very  "staff”  of  man’s 
strength  and  “ life,”  and  adapted  equally  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages.  It  is  in  daily 
demand  for  millions  of  consumers,  many  of  whom 
consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  but  pro- 
cure a sufficiency  of  it  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
their  hunger,  and  who  seek  for  little  else.  It  may 
be  further  said,  that,  from  its  peculiarly  pleasant 
flavour,  it  never  palls  on  the  palate  as  stronger 
and  coarser  diet  often  will,  but  becomes  more  and 
more  a requirement  of  nature  the  longer  it  is  sub- 
sisted on ; and  when  in  times  of  scarcity  the  people 
are  compelled  by  its  high  price  to  have  recourse 
to  any  substitutes  for  it  of  smaller  cost  which 
they  can  obtain,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  removed,  they  return  always  with 
renewed  zest  and  thankfulness  to  bread.  Their 
preference  for  it,  when  it  does  not  exceed  certain 
limits,  and  lead  to  a prejudiced  and  absolute  re- 
jection of  the  cheaper  varieties  of  wholesome  food 
which  they  might  use  in  part,  and  in  turn  with  it, 
is  a proof  of  their  just  discernment  of  what  is  best 
suited  to  their  need ; but  it  happens  unfortunately, 
from  the  ignorance  which  prevails  amongst  them 
of  the  art  of  preparing  it  well  and  frugally  for 
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themselves,  and  from  its  passing,  in  some  form  or 
other,  through  many  intermediate  hands  after  it 
leaves  the  grower,  before  it  reaches  them,  and 
being  taxed,  though  perhaps  not  unfairly,  for  the 
profit  of  each  separate  agent,  they  obtain  it  often 
only  at  the  dearest  rate.  It  is  no  unusual  cir- 
cumstance for  the  entire  earnings  of  a poor  hard- 
working man  to  be  expended  upon  bread  only , for 
himself  and  family,  without  their  being  nourished 
as  they  really  ought  to  be,  even  then.  The  usages 
and  abuses  of  the  bread-trade — of  which  I find 
myself  compelled  to  speak,  though  I do  it  with 
the  utmost  unwillingness — tend  in  a measure  to 
augment  this  misery,  which  it  might  sensibly 
relieve  if  its  operations  were  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  sound  reason  and  strict  integrity,  by 
saving  the  time  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour 
incessantly  for  the  means  of  existence ; for  it  is  a 
precious  commodity  to  them, — a fact  which  philan- 
thropic theorists  do  not  always  keep  sufficiently 
in  view  when  they  are  suggesting  economical  plans 
for  bettering  their  domestic  condition.  As  it  is 
now  fabricated,  however,  the  bread  prepared  for 
sale  by  the  trade  is,  from  the  mode  of  fermenta- 
tion adopted  for  it,  so  unsubstantial  as  not  easily 
to  satisfy  the  keen  appetites  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  daily  active  toil,  — often  in  the  open 
air;  and  it  so  quickly  becomes  dry  and  un- 
palatable that  they  are  tempted,  not  unnaturally, 
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to  the  wastefulness  of  eating  it  always  new.  This 
is  a great  drawback  on  *their  insufficient  means ; 
but  when,  in  addition  to  it,  they  have  to  contend 
against  its  adulteration  and  a deficiency  of  its  weight 
also,  their  lot  becomes  one  of  severe  hardship  and 
struggle.  What  can  be  done  for  its  improve- 
ment ? is  the  question  which  naturally  arises  here. 
Much,  by  having  the  bread  which  they  purchase 
of  genuine  and  strength- sustaining  quality ; much 
more,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  having  it 
made  as  it  ought  to  be  in  their  own  homes.  For 
the  first,  there  must  be  effectual  changes  or  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  bread  trade ; and  for  the 
second  alternative,  such  true  practical  education 
must  be  given  to  the  female  children,  and  to  the 
women  of  the  working  orders,  and  such  domestic 
appliances*  furnished  to  their  dwellings,  as  shall 
suffice  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his 
“Cottage  Economy, n — a work  possibly  now 
out  of  print,  but  portions  of  which  will  always  be 
valuable  for  their  clearness  and  sound  sense, — 
puts  thus  forcibly  before  the  labourer  the  different 
facts  connected  with  the  present  subject : — “As  I 
have  before  stated,  sixty  pounds  of  wheat,  that  is 
to  say,  where  the  Winchester  bushel  weighs  sixty 
pounds,  will  make  sixty-five  pounds  of  bread,  be- 

* As  I have  said  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  not  only 
are  there  no  ovens  in  vast  numbers  of  our  cottages,  but  many 
a small  village  is  entirely  without  one. 
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sides  the  leaving  of  ten  pounds  of  bran.  This  is 
household  bread,  made  of  flour  from  which  the 
bran  only  is  taken.  If  you  make  fine  flour  you 
take  out  pollard,  as  they  call  it,  as  well  as  bran, 
and  then  you  have  a smaller  quantity  of  bread ; 
but  even  of  this  bread,  equal  in  fineness  to  baker’s 
bread,  you  get  from  fifty-eight  to  fifty-nine  pounds 
out  of  the  bushel  of  wheat,  supposing  it  to  be  of 
fine  flour  in  the  first  place.  You  get  thirteen 
quartern  loaves  and  a half.  These  cost  you,  at  the 
present  average  price  of  wheat,  seven  and  sixpence 
a bushel;  then  three-pence  for  yeast;  then  not 
more  than  three-pence  for  grinding,  because  you 
have  about  thirteen  pounds  of  offal*,  which  is 
worth  more  than  a halfpenny  the  pound,  while  the 
grinding  is  nine-pence  the  bushel.  Thus,  then,  the 
bushel  of  bread  of  fifty-nine  pounds  costs  you 
eight  shillings , and  it  yields  you  the  weight  of 
thirteen  and  a half  quartern  loaves.  These  quartern 
loaves  now  (1821)  sell  at  Kensington  at  the  baker’s 
shop,  at  one  shilling  and  a penny ; that  is  to  say, 
the  thirteen  quartern  loaves  and  a half  cost  four- 
teen shillings  and  seven-pence  halfpenny.  The 
baker’s  quartern  loaf  is  indeed  cheaper  in  the 
country  than  at  Kensington,  by  probably  a penny 
in  the  loaf,  which  would  still,  however,  leave  a 
saving  of  five  shillings  upon  the  bushel  of  bread. 

* We  should  not  in  these  days  of  advanced  science,  give 
this  name  to  bran  and  pollard. 
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But,  besides  this,  pray  think  a little  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  the  baker’s  loaf  is  composed,  — the 
alum,  the  ground  potatoes,  and  other  materials.  It 
is  probable  that  out  of  a bushel  of  wheat  they 
make  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  of  bread, 
though  they  have  no  more  flour,  and,  of  course,  no 
more  nutritious  matter,  than  you  have  in  your 
fifty-nine  pounds  of  bread.  Even  supposing  their 
bread  to  be  as  good  as  yours  in  quality,  you  have, 
allowing  four-pence  for  salt  and  a shilling  for  heat- 
ing the  oven  [both  these  expences  would  not  now 
(1856)  amount,  at  the  utmost,  to  more  than  eight 
or  nine-pence,  seldom  to  more  than  six-pence],  a 
clear  four  shillings  saved  upon  every  bushel  of 
bread.  If  you  consume  half  a bushel  a week,  this 
is  a saving  of  five  pounds  four  shillings  a year,  full 
a sixth  part,  if  not  a fifth,  of  the  earnings  of  a 
labourer  in  husbandry. 

How  wasteful  then,  and  indeed  how  shameful, 
for  a labourer’s  wife  to  go  to  the  baker’s  shop ; 
and  how  negligent,  how  criminally  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  his  family  must  the  labourer  be,  who 
permits  so  scandalous  * a use  of  the  proceeds  of 

* Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  wish  to  impress  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  his  readers  the  facts  he  set  forth,  is  sometimes  rather  more 
vehement  in  his  expressions  than  the  occasion  seems  alto- 
gether to  demand.  It  is  improvident  and  imprudent  of  the 
labourer  to  send  to  the  bread-shop ; but  he  has  not  always  a 
free  choice  in  the  matter. 
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his  labour.”  ....  “ As  to  the  art  of  making 

bread,  it  would  be  shocking  indeed  if  that  had  to  be 
taught  by  the  means  of  books.  Every  woman,  high 
or  low,  ought  to  know  how  to  make  bread ; if  she 
do  not  she  is  a mere  burthen  upon  the  community. 
Yet  it  is  but  too  true,  that  many  women,  even 
amongst  those  who  get  their  living  by  their  labour, 
know  nothing  of  the  making  of  bread ; and  seem 
to  understand  little  more  about  it  than  the  part 
which  belongs  to  its  consumption.  Many  women 
in  England  seem  to  know  no  more  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  a loaf  than  they  know  of  those  of 
the  moon.  Servant  women  in  abundance  appear 
to  think  that  loaves,  made  by  the  baker,  are  things 
of  their  pure  creation — things,  too,  in  which  no 
one  else  can  participate.  Now,  is  not  this  an 
enormous  evil  ? Servant  women  are  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes ; and  they  would  all  know 
how  to  make  bread,  if  they  had  been  fed  on  bread 
of  their  own  and  their  mother’s  making.” 

The  ignorance  of  which  Mr.  Cobbett  speaks  as 
prevailing  so  generally  in  his  time  is,  strangely 
enough,  when  our  vaunted  “ progress”  is  con- 
sidered, more  than  ever  perceptible  at  the  present 
day, — when  a better  state  of  things  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  us ; and  it  is  often  less  easy  to 
obtain,  at  any  price,  a loaf  of  really  good  home- 
made bread  in  an  English  household,  than  the 
rarest  foreign  dainty,  the  servants  knowing  nothing 
b 4> 
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of  the  process  of  preparing  it*,  and  their  mis- 
tresses being  unable  to  direct  them.  The  result 
is,  frequently,  an  amount  of  inconvenience,  dis- 
comfort, and  (to  persons  not  in  health)  of  suffering 
also,  which  could  scarcely  be  credited  unless  they 
were  personally  experienced. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  more  rational 
training  and  true  enlightenment  will  soon  remove 
this  domestic  grievance  from  us ; and  that  we  may 
altogether  cease  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  being 
unable  to  make  bread  for  ourselves ; and  that  the 
immense  loss  which  now  arises  from  constant 
failure,  where  its  preparation  is  attempted  without 
due  skill  or  experience,  may  be  totally  avoided  for 
the  future.  The  portion  of  excellent  corn  wasted 
yearly  in  England  from  this  cause  only,  would  abun- 
dantly nourish  some  thousands  of  its  half-starving 
inhabitants. 

Is  it  not  then  an  imperative  duty,  for  all  who 
have  power  to  assist  in  the  work,  to  exert  their 


* If  the  first  question  to  a cook,  on  her  application  for  a 
place,  or  to  a general  servant  professing  to  cook  “ in  a plain 
way,”  were,  “ Can  yotj  make  good  bread  ?”  and  her  ser- 
vices were  invariably  rejected  if  she  could  not  do  so,  there 
would  soon  be  infinite  improvement  seen  in  this  respect. 
Many  modern  cooks  seem  to  think  themselves  absolutely  ag- 
grieved when  they  are  required  to  perform  this  part  of  their 
duty,  and  assert,  with  an  offended  air,  that  they  did  not  engage 
to  do  it  when  they  were  hired!” 
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best  efforts  for  an  entire  suppression  of  this  crying 
inj  ustice  towards  those  whom  it  helps  to  deprive  of 
necessary  food  ? Surely  it  will  appear  so  to  every 
really  thoughtful  and  feeling  mind  ! But  it  may 
he  said  in  reply,  — and  it  will,  by  many  persons 
who  do  not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  things, 
and  are  well  content  to  take  them  quietly  as  they 
are,  so  long  as  their  own  tastes  and  convenience 
are  entirely  suited, — Why  should  this  loss  be 
risked,  or  any  trouble  incurred,  when  both  may  be 
avoided  by  procuring  bread  at  once  from  the 
bakers,  where  it  can  always  be  had  good  ? 

The  reasons  why  the  bread  of  the  shops,  how- 
ever excellent  of  its  kind,  is  unadapted  to  the 
labouring  classes  and  to  the  needy,  have  already 
been  sufficiently  explained.  Others,  equally  potent, 
render  it  positively  injurious  often  to  invalids, — 
putting  quite  aside  all  question  of  its  not  being 
thoroughly  genuine ; while  families  who,  through 
their  whole  lives,  have  been  supplied  with  sweet, 
pure,  well -baked,  household  bread,  can  seldom  or 
ever  reconcile  themselves  to  any  other ; nor  escape 
impaired  health  when  deprived  of  it.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  the  bakers  have  all  the  advantage 
which  the  expertness  derived  from  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  details  of  their  business  can  give  them ; 
and  that  the  form,  colour,  and  lightness  of  their 
bread  are  well  calculated  to  please  the  eye;  in- 
deed, from  the  delicate  texture  and  attractive 
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appearance  of  the  small  fanciful  loaves,  habitually 
furnished  by  first-class  bakers  to  aristocratic  tables, 
and  made  in  what  is  considered  perfection  by  the 
eaters,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  convince  per- 
sons of  rank  and  influence  that  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  the  complaints  which  occasionally  reach 
them  of  the  mal-practices  of  the  trade.  And,  after 
all,  to  them  it  is  not  a matter  of  vital  importance 
whether  the  small  portion  of  bread  which  they 
consume,  amidst  the  abounding  variety  of  their 
richer  fare,  be  of  indisputable  genuineness  or  not. 
The  grievous  wrong  of  gross  adulteration  and  of 
short  weight  falls  the  most  oppressively  on  the 
very  poor — often  on  those  who  are  surrounded 
by  half-famished  children,  for  whom  their  utmost 
efforts  can  scarcely  procure  the  means  of  life.* 

To  foreigners,  it  may  be  observed,  the  want  of 
good  bread  in  England  is  known  to  be  a source 
of  severe  privation ; the  best  which  they  can  pur- 
chase here  — from  its  totally  different  character 
to  all  they  have  been  accustomed  to  — often  dis- 
agreeing with  them  extremely,  and  failing,  when 
it  does  not  derange  the  digestive  organs,  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  like  that  which  is  more  wholesomely 

* It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  very  poor  are  fre- 
quently compelled  by  circumstances  to  buy  their  bread  of  the 
lowest  and  most  unscrupulous  order  of  bakers,  by  some  of 
whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  cheated  without  mercy. 
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prepared.  As  a general  rule,  they  prefer  infinitely 
the  brown  bread  of  our  shops  to  the  white.  Pro- 
bably, as  the  same  motives  do  not  exist  for  mixing 
alum  with  it,  they  find  it  less  prejudicial  to  them. 

In  France  almost  from  time  immemorial  the 
operations  of  the  bread-trade  have  been  considered 
as  far  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  the  control 
of  private  companies,  or  to  that  of  individuals,  and 
they  have  been  regulated  by  especial  and  stringent 
laws  emanating  from  the  government.  Some 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  of  these  may  be 
gathered  from  two  able  articles  on  the  Boulangerie 
de  Paris,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Debats 
of  January  6,  and  in  that  of  January  27,  1855 ; in 
wrhich  it  is  shown  that  the  first  edict  relating  to 
the  company  of  bakers  is  of  the  remote  date  of 
630,  and  speaks  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  (the  Seine,  probably),  who 
ground  corn  for  their  customers  and  even  con- 
verted it  into  bread  for  such  of  them  as  did  not 
like  the  trouble  of  having  it  made  in  their  own 
homes.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
a.  d.  800,  another  edict  was  issued,  enjoining  the 
provincial  authorities  to  take  heed  that  the  ap- 
pointed number  of  the  tameliers,  as  these  miller- 
bakers  were  called,  was  kept  properly  filled  up 
“ by  well  conducted  men  ” and  that  the  places 
where  they  exercised  their  trade  were  maintained 
in  good  condition.  From  this  time  until  the 
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reign  of  Philip- Augustus  the  Paris  company  of 
bakers  enjoyed  no  very  high  degree  of  importance, 
the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  making 
their  own  bread,  and  having  it  baked  in  the  public 
ovens*  belonging  to  the  great  nobles;  but  the 
extension  given  to  the  capital  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Philip  the  Fourth  imparted  a new  im- 
pulse to  the  bread-trade,  and  caused  the  number 
of  those  who  followed  it  to  be  augmented.  A 
distinction  was  then  established  between  the 
bakers  of  the  city  (or  royal  domain)  and  those  of 
the  suburbs ; and  the  king  bestowed  many  pri- 
vileges on  the  former,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

In  these  days  of  free  trade  and  of  independent 
action,  we  read  almost  with  astonishment  of  the 
entire  monopoly  of  any  branch  of  commerce  by 
a government ; and  of  such  regulations  as  the 
following  being  enforced  in  a country  which  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  taking  the  lead  in 
what  is  called  civilisation  : — “ It  was  forbidden  to 
the  factors  (or  suburban  bakers)  to  bring  their 
bread  into  the  city,  except  on  the  Saturday,  which 
was  the  market  day;  but  these  factors  could,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bakers  of  Paris,  and  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  country  factors,  sell  on 
the  Sunday,  in  the  space  between  Notre  Dame 


* Les  fours  lanaux. 
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and  the  church  of  St.  Christopher,  the  bread  which 
remained  on  their  hands  when  the  Saturday’s 
market  was  over.  This  was  permitted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  bought  the  stale 
bread  at  a low  price,  the  sellers  being  obliged  to 
leave  after  sunset  with  empty  hands.  The  or- 
ganisation of  various  trade-companies  being  com- 
pleted under  St.  Louis,  Etienne  Boileau  confirmed 
the  regulations  of  the  Parisian  confraternity  of 
bakers.  The  feudal  ovens  were  gradually  abolished ; 
the  bakers  were  exempted  from  military  service  ; 
and  the  king’s  bread-purveyor  (or  bread- con- 
troller) was  invested  with  complete  jurisdiction 
over  them.  This  office  of  bread-purveyor  was 
created  by  Philip  the  Eourth ; but  under  Philip- 
le-Long  the  title  of  grand  bread-purveyor  of 
Prance  was  assumed  by  the  Panetier  du  Roi *,  and 
the  function  became  subsequently  one  of  the  great 
offices  of  the  crown,  which  was  filled  successively 
by  members  of  the  Montmorency,  de  Mailly,  and 
Chabannes  families.  Prom  the  time1  of  Henry 
the  Second  to  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  it 
remained  with  the  house  of  Cosse-Brissac. 

To  punish  the  bakers  for  their  excesses  in  the 

* Panetier  du  Roi,  bread -steward,  bread-purveyor,  or  bread- 
controller,  whose  office  was  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
bread  in  the  royal  household,  and  who  had  supreme  authority 
over  all  the  bakers  of  the  kingdom. 
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conflicts  which  arose  from  their  resistance  to  the 
royal  bread- controller  and  the  provost  of  Paris, 
Philip -le-Bel  annulled  their  privileges,  and  per- 
mitted all  the  inhabitants  to  make  and  to  sell 
bread,  and  allowed  the  factors  to  bring  it  into 
the  market  on  all  the  week-days,  in  addition  to 
the  Saturdays,  to  which  they  had  been  restricted 
under  Philip- Augustus  and  St.  Louis. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Panetier,  assisted  by 
four  jurymen,  and  a police- sergeant  of  Chatelet , 
visited  from  time  to  time  the  stalls  of  the  bakers. 
If  the  bread  were  under  weight,  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  larger  proportion  of  loaves  were  so,  the  whole 
was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ; a fine 
also  was  inflicted  on  the  culprits,  whose  shops  were 
closed  until  it  was  paid,  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
give  employment  during  the  interim  to  their  jour- 
neymen. 

The  charter  of  the  company  of  bakers  having 
been  renewed,  they  were  again  guilty  of  such 
flagrant  misdemeanors  in  their  encounters  with 
the  bakers  of  the  suburbs,  that  Charles  V.  issued 
letters  patent  addressed  to  the  provost  of  Paris, 
1366,  to  put  an  end  to  them.  These  letters  decreed, 
that  the  factors  (or  suburban  bakers)  should  he 
allowed  to  bring  their  bread  into  Paris  for  sale 
only  on  the  regular  market  days,  and  to  sell  it  only 
in  the  market  place ; moreover,  that  all  the  loaves 
vended  by  them  should  be  of  the  same  weight,  the 
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same  form,  and  made  with  flour  of  the  same  quality ; 
and  that  their  price  shoidd  be  three-pence  or  six-pence 
(2  et  4 deniers,  or  30c.  to  60c.*),  and  never  more. 
In  addition,  tlie  factors  were  obliged  to  sell  them 
in  person,  or  through  the  agency  of  their  wives, 
children,  or  servants,  and  could  not  dispose  of  them 
wholesale  to  the  retail  dealers  ! Once  deposited  in 
the  market , too,  they  could  not  carry  their  bread  out 
of  it  again ; but  (as  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
early)  were  necessitated  to  part  with  it  at  any  price 
they  could  get . 

Still  the  factors  did  not  give  themselves  up  as 
vanquished;  they  made  every  endeavour  to  take 
their  bread  into  Paris  on  the  forbidden  days ; in 
consequence  of  which,  a new  act  of  Parliament 
again  prohibited  the  sale  of  their  bread  on  any 
other  than  the  market  days,  but  gave  permission 
for  them  to  deliver  it  on  those  days  at  the 
doors  of  such  of  their  customers  as  had  ordered  it. 
This  was  a source  of  what  were  considered  as  fresh 
abuses,  for  the  factors  sold  the  bread  from  their 
carts  as  they  went  along,  to  any  buyers  who  pre- 
sented themselves ; and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
regular  inspectors  {maitres  jures)  to  examine  their 
loaves.  “ These  disorders  were  therefore  repressed 
by  further  edicts.” 

But  if  the  bakers  of  the  suburbs  appear  to  us  to 


* Thirty  to  sixty  centimes. 
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have  been  subjected  to  somewhat  arbitrary  laws, 
those  of  the  city,  with  all  their  privileges,  were 
not  exempt  from  an  equally  rigid  control. 

They  were  restricted  in  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  they  could  purchase  at  each  market,  and 
incurred  the  penalty  of  its  forfeiture,  and  that  of  a 
fine  also,  of  eight  hundred  francs,  if  they  exceeded 
it.  They  were  constrained  to  have  four  different 
kinds  of  bread  always  on  sale,  and  to  have  it  all 
stamped  with  a mark  by  which  the  maker  might 
be  known ; and  likewise  to  have  their  carts,  win- 
dows, and  bake-offices,  furnished  with  scales  and 
legal  weights.  They  were  not  allowed  to  wrear 
arms,  “neither  swords,  daggers,  nor  other  offen- 
sive weapons nor  to  wear  “ hats,  boots,  or  cloaks, 
except  on  Sundays  and  fete-days,  and  then  no 
other  than  grey  or  white  cloaks , on  pain  of  impri- 
sonment, corporeal  punishment , and  confiscation  of 
the  said  garments 

In  1757,  some  fresh  enactments  with  regard  to 
them  were  confirmed  and  registered  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. By  these  it  was  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  become  a 
master-baker ; to  be  a man  of  “ good  moral  conduct , 
and  free  from  all  contagious  disease*  • to  be  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  religion ; and  to  be  able  to  fabri- 
cate, m perfection,  different  kinds  of  paste  and 


* These  clauses  are  worthy  of  application  in  every  country. 
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bread.”  No  baker  could  have  a partner,  nor  more 
than  one  shop ; and  no  apprentice,  when  setting 
up  in  business  for  himself,  could  fix  bis  residence 
within  two  streets  of  his  master.  In  1783,  a slight 
change  was  made  in  the  preceding  regulations, 
which  fixed  the  age  at  which  the  baker  could  exer- 
cise his  trade  on  his  own  account  at  twenty-five 
years,  instead  of  twenty- two  ; and  secured  to  the 
Parisian  bakers  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making 
the  finer  kinds  of  white  bread,  leaving  to  those  of 
the  suburbs  permission  for  a coarser  sort  only. 

During  the  consulship  of  Napoleon,  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Boulangerie  Parisienne  underwent 
some  changes  and  modifications.  One  provision 
of  a new  act  which  related  to  it  was,  that  “ nc 
person  could  exercise  the  trade  of  a baker  without 
the  permission  of  the  Prefect  of  Police ; and  no 
baker  could  quit  his  business  without  having  given 
six  months  previous  notice  to  the  proper  authorities  .* 

In  1817,  the  price  and  the  weight  of  bread  were 
fixed  by  a new  regulation  emanating  from  the 
government  of  that  epoch,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  forbade  the  bakers  to  sell  flour ; and  the  police 
were  ordered  to  maintain  an  active  surveillance  to 

* “ Nul  ne  pent  exercer  la  profession  de  boulanger  sans  per- 
mission du  prefet  du  police  ; interdiction  est  faite  aux  boulangers 
de  quitter  leur  profession  avant  d’ avoir  prevenu  V autorite  six 
mois  d’avance .” 

c 
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prevent  their  doing  so,  that  the  supplies  of  corn 
deposited  for  the  fabrication  of  bread,  might  be 
strictly  appropriated  to  that  purpose  only. 

In  1828,  some  indulgences  were  granted  to  the 
trade:  “the  bakers,  who  were  formerly  obliged  to 
sell  their  bread  in  person,  were  thenceforth  per- 
mitted to  do  so  through  confidential  agents ; and 
(an  innovation  wrell  worthy  of  remark) — after  all 
the  restrictions  again  and  again  confirmed,  and 
which  dated  from  the  13th  century,  the  bread 
which  remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  markets, 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  away  by  the  factors, 
instead  of  being  sold,  as  it  had  been  until  that 
period,  for  any  price  that  could  be  obtained  for  it. 

Under  every  succeeding  government  some  alte- 
ration has  been  made  in  the  baking  and  bread- 
laws  of  France ; but  many  of  these  would  possess  but 
slight  interest  probably  for  the  generality  of  English 
readers.  The  abstract  given  above  will  serve  to  show 
the  high  degree  of  importance  attached  in  that 
country  to  everything  appertaining  to  the  baking- 
trade,  and  the  sort  of  dignity  even  with  which  it 
has  been  invested.  At  the  present  day,  great  pro- 
gress, as  will  be  shown  in  another  part  of  this 
volume,  has  recently  been  made  there  in  the  mode 
of  fabricating  bread,  an  example  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  speedily  be  followed  in  this  country, 
where  a better  system  is  so  much  needed. 

The  number  of  bakers  in  Paris  is  now  limited 
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to  601.  “ If  we  cross  the  Channel,”  says  the  article 
from  which  we  quote,  “ and  compare  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  baking-business  of  Paris  with  that  of 
London,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  English  metro- 
polis, where  trade  is  free,  there  were,  in  1851,  for 
a population  of  nearly  2,300,000  inhabitants,  2286 
bakers,  being  1 for  every  1500  persons;  and  as  in 
London  the  average  consumption  of  bread  is  only 
375  grammes*  for  each  inhabitant,  while  in  Prance 
it  is  500  grammes,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
English  baking-trade  works  under  less  advan- 
tageous auspices  than  those  which  have  just  been 
guaranteed  to  our  own  capital.” 

There  are  many  other  particulars  given  in  these 
articles,  both  of  the  past  and  present  laws,  by 
which  the  bread-trade  of  Paris  is  regulated ; of 
the  amount  of  security  which  is  required  from  the 
bakers;  and  that  of  the  supply  of  flour  which 
they  are  compelled  to  keep  in  store  for  provision- 
ing the  metropolis;  but  as  these  affect  the  in- 
terests of  that  one  city  only,  they  are  omitted 
here,  at  least  for  the  present. 


* An  ounce  contains  thirty  grammes. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ADULTERATION  OF  BREAD  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Government  Investigation  of  Commercial  Frauds.  — Beautiful 
Adaptation  of  'pure  Bread  to  the  Wants  of  Man. — Grievous 
social  Wrong  of  Adulteration.  — Power  of  the  English 
People  to  redress  it,  in  a calm  and  equitable  Spirit. — 
Chemical  and  Medical  Testimony  to  the  injurious  Effects 
of  Alum. — Punishment  in  France  for  Bread-Frauds. 

The  adulteration  of  bread  with  alum  and  other 
deleterious  substances,  has  lately  excited  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  government, 
and  caused  searching  investigation  to  be  made  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  fraudulent  practice.  The  re- 
sult has  not  been  satisfactory,  but  has  thrown 
great  discredit,  without  doubt,  on  one  or  two 
branches  of  English  trade,  which,  above  all  others, 
ought  to  be  secure  from  such  abuse.  It  is  indeed 
a grave  social  offence  to  vitiate  any  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  a nation,  but  especially  that  which, 
from  its  inestimable  value  to  us,  has  been  not  in- 
aptly named  in  a neighbouring  country  “the 
blessing  of  Heaven;”*  and  no  plausibilities  can 
ever  justify  or  palliate  it ; nor  will  any  right  think- 

* “ La  benediction  de  Lieu?' 
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ing  man  be  induced  by  tbe  love  of  gain,  or  de- 
ference to  tbe  conventionalities  of  bis  craft,  to  join 
in  an  offence  so  serious  in  its  nature  and  in  its 
results.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  pleaded  in  its 
defence,  by  those  w7ho  are  personally  interested  in 
the  question,  seems  worse  than  trivial  when  urged 
in  relation  to  such  a subject.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  plainly  and  simply  these: — The  earth 
yields  us — thanks  to  a beneficent  Providence!  — 
abundant  food  of  the  purest  character,  exquisitely 
adapted,  if  we  use  it  rightly,  to  the  healthful  main- 
tenance of  human  life ; and  we  are  assured,  on  high 
scientific  authority,  that  it  is  so  tampered  with  in 
its  preparation  for  sale,  as  to  become  a positive 
vehicle  of  diseases  of  a most  painful  nature.  It 
appears  indeed  wonderful,  that  the  habitual  falsifi- 
cation of  anything  which  is  of  such  inestimable 
importance  to  us,  should  ever  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  public ; and,  still  more  so,  that  it  should 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  moment ; but, 
like  all  else  of  fraud  and  of  wrong,  this  evil  will 
gradually  give  way,  without  doubt,  to  quiet  but 
determined  resistance.  Let  it  be  at  once  distinctly 
known  and  felt  that  the  English  people  insist  on 
being  supplied  with  bread  of  genuine  quality,  and 
they  will  have  it.  They  can  effect — and  with  the 
utmost  gentleness,  if  they  will — any  reform  of  the 
kind  on  which  they  are  seriously  resolved ; , and 
they  cannot  better  exercise  this  power  than  in 
c 3 
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putting  an  end  to  the  gross  injustice  which  com- 
pels them  to  pay  a heavy  price  for  food  that,  not 
only  fails  to  afford  them  the  nourishment  they 
ought  to  derive  from  it,  but  inflicts  on  them  for- 
midable injuries  as  well;  yet  even  to  obtain  a 
great  good,  a calm  and  equitable  spirit  should  be 
exercised.  To  strive  for  the  right,  from  a love  of 
the  right , is  noble;  but  violent  and  indiscrimi- 
nate attacks  on  a whole  body  of  men,  for  real 
or  supposed  offences,  are  calculated  rather  to 
excite  vehement  reprisals,  bitterness,  and  pro- 
longed contention,  than  to  obtain  any  benefit 
whatever ; and  certainly  it  would  be  unfair  in  the 
extreme  to  charge  on  the  present  generation  of 
bakers  all  the  faults  of  a system  which  they  did  not 
originate , but  to  the  usages  of  which  they  served 
their  apprenticeship,  and  which  they  continue  to  fol- 
low, in  many  instances,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  with- 
out any  really  dishonest  intentions  towards  their 
customers,  or  a thought  of  the  mischief  which  they 
occasion.  Amongst  them,  too,  are  men  of  unques- 
tionable probity,  who,  taking  no  part  in  the  frauds 
of  their  trade,  may  welt  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
at  being  included  in  the  strictures  directed  against 
them.  Still,  when  these  exceptional  cases  have  re- 
ceived all  just  consideration,  there  will  remain  a 
large  amount  of  abuse  to  be  remedied ; but  as  it  is 
always  best  to  do  freely  and  voluntarily  what  it 
has  become  evident  must  be  done  for  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  nearly  a wliole  people,  the  bakers  will  pos- 
sibly perceive  the  desirableness  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  reforms  demanded  of  them  by  public 
opinion,  without  further  agitation  of  the  subject. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  many  of  the  bakers 
(and  the  millers  also)  decidedly  err.  They  venture 
to  deny  that  alum  can  affect  the  health  in  the  w'ay 
which  medical  men  assert  that  it  does.  Now,  as 
their  education  generally  does  not  qualify  them  to 
form  an  opinion  worthy  of  respect  upon  the  sub- 
ject*, it  is  unwise  of  them  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion. The  excessively  astringent  nature  of  alum 
— which  a particle  laid  on  the  tongue  will,  in  a 
moment,  render  evident  to  the  most  incredulous 
person — must  unavoidably  have  a very  detrimental 
effect  when  it  is  taken,  day  by  day,  even  in  a 
minute  proportion,  on  constitutions  which  are  not 
unusually  robust.  And  what  are  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  intermingled  with  bread? — To  give  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  superior  quality,  and  so 
enable  the  vender  to  exact  the  highest  price  for 
that  which  is  made  with  second  or  third-rate 
flour,  and  which  ought  to  be  sold  much  cheaper  ? 

* Prom  the  laborious  and  exhausting  nature  of  their  occu- 
pation, which  is  carried  on  through  the  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day,  the  bakers,  as  a class,  have  perhaps  less  opportunity  for 
self-improvement  than  the  members  of  other  trades.  They 
seek  naturally  too  for  some  slight  relaxation,  when  they  have 
a little  cessation  of  their  toil. 

c 4 
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Or,  to  cause  it  to  imbibe  such  an  extra  quantity  of 
water  in  its  fabrication  as  shall  add  considerably 
to  its  weight,  and  so  increase  the  profits  of  the 
maker  ? These  are  stated,  on  the  best  authority^ 
to  be  the  effects  produced  by  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  trade.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  disadvan- 
tages fall  to  the  lot  of  the  consumers. 

In  his  “ Dictionary  of  Chemistry, ” published 
more  than  thirty  years  since.  Dr.  Ure  says  : “ The 
habitual  and  daily  introduction  of  a portion  of 
alum,  however  small,  into  the  stomach,  must  be 
prejudicial  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  parti- 
cularly to  persons  of  a bilious  or  costive  habit ; and 
as  the  best  sweet  flour  never  stands  in  need  of  it, 
the  presence  of  this  salt  indicates  an  inferior  and 
highly  ascescent  food,  which  cannot  fail  to  aggra- 
vate dyspepsia,  and  which  may  generate  also  serious 
calculous  disorders.  I have  made  many  experiments 
on  bread,  and  found  the  proportion  of  alum  in  it 
very  variable.  Its  quantity  seems  proportional  to 
the  badness  of  the  flour  ” Amongst  the  disorders 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  he  mentions,  “ acidity  of  sto- 
mach, heartburn,  headaches,  and  palpitations;” 
and  he  instances  others  of  a more  acutely  painful 
and  dangerous  character. 

All  that  Dr.  Ure  has  stated  here  has  recently 
received  the  fullest  confirmation  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, appointed  to  examine  into  the  general  ques- 
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tion  of  the  falsification  of  food  and  drugs*,  now 
so  common  in  this  country.  The  combined  tes- 
timony of  medical  men  and  of  excellent  practical 
chemists  has  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
dispute,  the  fact  of  the  almost  universal  adultera- 
tion of  many  articles  of  our  daily  food,  and  of  the 
medicines  on  which  we  depend  for  the  restoration 
of  health.  It  may  well  be  called  a cruel  system, 
tending  as  it  does  to  destroy  the  strength  of  the 
strong,  and  to  shorten  the  lives  of  the  weak  and 
delicate,  by  converting  what  in  its  genuine  state 
would  be  wholesome  nutriment,  into  diet  which 
is  destructive  to  the  unconscious  eaters. 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  elicited  by  the  Go- 
vernment Committee,  a long  array  of  facts  might 
be  selected  in  proof  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of 
the  evil  which  it  was  appointed  to  investigate,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  some  energetic  measures  for  its 
suppression ; but  I confine  myself  to  a short  ex- 
tract or  two,  bearing  more  immediately  on  the 
subject  of  bread  and  flour. 

Dr.  Challis,  a physician,  residing  in  Ber- 
mondsey, said  that  “ he  had  had  some  experience 

* The  adulteration  of  drugs  appears  almost  more  unpar- 
donable than  any  other,  depriving,  in  many  cases,  the  sick  and 
dying  of  the  relief  which  they  might  derive  from  them. 
When  epidemics  are  prevalent,  the  most  fatal  consequences 
may  ensue  from  the  deterioration  of  what  ought  to  be  prompt 
remedies  for  them. 
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in  that  district  on  the  subject  of  adulteration.  In 
the  first  place,  the  adulteration  of  bread  was  most 
extensively  practised,  even  by  the  best  bakers,  who 
had  admitted  to  him  that  they  used  twelve  ounces 
of  alum  to  a hundred  and  forty  loaves, — a quantity 
most  injurious  to  the  health  of  all  classes,  more 
especially  of  the  poor,  as,  owing  to  many  causes, 
their  stomachs  were  unable  to  digest  it  as  well  as 
others.  He  totally  disagreed  with  the  statement 
which  had  been  made,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
alum  was  so  changed  during  the  process  of  baking, 
as  to  be  rendered  innoxious.  The  heat  required  to 
bake  the  bread  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  change ; and  he  had  himself  found  crystals  of 
alum  in  bread.  As  a medical  man  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  alum  would  affect  the  teeth  and 
gums,  and  more  especially  the  mucous  membrane 
of  children,  producing  at  one  time  constipation, 
and  at  another  relaxation.”  But  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  substance  of  the  following  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  F.  Crace  Calvert,  which  appeared 
in  the  “ Times,”  within  two  or  three  days  of  the 
preceding  report.  “ Mr.  Calvert,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester, 
stated,  — that  he  had  frequently  been  called  upon 
to  examine  into  cases  of  adulteration  of  food  and 
drugs.  With  respect  to  flour,  his  experience  was 
chiefly  derived  from  articles  supplied  to  several 
Unions  in  Lancashire.  He  had  found  the  wheat- 
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flour  to  be  adulterated  with  potato-starch,  and 
flour  of  maize,  to  the  amount  sometimes  of  seventy - 
four  per  cent. ; and  not  only  was  there  this  ad- 
mixture, hut  frequently  the  flour  was  unsound  ! It 
was  often  the  practice  to  buy  wet  or  damaged  flour 
at  Liverpool,  and,  after  it  had  been  kiln-dried,  to 
mix  it  with  a portion  of  good  flour,  and  to  sell  it 
as  such!” 

There  is  no  need  for  comment  upon  facts  like 
these  ! So  almost  incredible  do  they  appear,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  indeed  they  can  occur  in 
a land  so  boastful  of  its  pre-eminent  civilisation 
as  ours ; and  where  the  interests  of  the  meanest 
subject  are  said  to  b z protected  as  strictly  as  those 
of  the  highest  class.  Happily,  such  instances  of 
flagrant  injustice  towards  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
must  be  very  limited,  or  exposure  and  redress 
could  scarcely  fail  to  follow  them.  It  has  been 
often  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  bakers,  that 
they  are  not  the  chief  adulterators  of  the  bread 
they  sell,  but  that  the  flour  they  purchase  is  largely 
mingled  with  alum,  and  further  falsified  with  rice- 
flour  and  other  ingredients.  If  this  be  so,  it 
reaches  the  public  through  a succession  of  inimical 
agencies. 

Formerly  in  France,  when  the  infliction  of  heavy 
fines  proved  insufficient  to  prevent  dishonest  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  bakers,  the  following 
modes  of  punishment  were  resorted  to.  In  one  or 
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two  instances,  if  not  more,  the  offenders  were  con- 
demned to  be  “ whipped  naked  at  the  cross  roads  •” 
and  in  1521,  four  of  their  number  were  sentenced 
to  be  taken  by  the  police  from  the  chatelet  to  the 
porch  of  Notre  Dame , bare-headed,  and  each  one 
carrying  a taper  two  pounds'  weight,  “ there  to  beg 
pardon  of  God,  of  the  King,  and  of  Justice,  for  the 
frauds  which  they  had  committed  in  the  fabrication, 
and  in  the  deficient  weight  of  their  bread."  This 
done,  they  were  to  be  conducted  into  the  church, 
and  to  offer  their  tapers  to  be  burned  in  it ; they,  in 
the  meanwhile,  exhorting  all  other  bakers  to  make 
their  bread  of  the  weight  and  quality  required  by 
law,  “ on  pain  of  being  scourged."  This  sentence 
was  strictly  executed.  At  subsequent  periods 
many  other  well-deserved  punishments  of  various 
kinds  were  inflicted  for  similar  offences.  At  the 
present  day  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  defrauders 
are  fines  and  imprisonment.  In  England  the  law 
deals  even  more  leniently  with  such  culprits,  pecu- 
niary loss  being  the  only  punishment  allotted  to 
them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LARGE  INSTITUTIONS  ESTABLISHED  ABROAD  FOR  THE 
PERFECT  AND  ECONOMICAL  FABRICATION  OF  BREAD 
BY  MEANS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  STEAM  POWER, 

with  m.  Holland’s  apparatus  and  oyens. 

The  Bread  Question  more  seriously  considered  Abroad  than 
in  England. — The  great  interest  manifested  in  it  by  intel- 
ligent men. — The  Insalubrity,  and  other  disadvantages  of 
the  old  System  of  Panification  exposed. — Difficulties  of 
the  Bakers.  — Wilful  blindness  in  England  to  existing 
evils. — The  Erench  Press  on  Bread-making,  and  on  Mon- 
sieur Rolland’s  Apparatus  and  Ovens.  — Magnificent  Esta- 
blishment at  Lyons  planned  and  reported  by  Monsieur 
Lesobre.  — Particulars  of  the  Rolland  Invention. 

The  bread  question,  in  all  its  bearings,  appears  to 
have  excited  a far  more  earnest  degree  of  interest 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  than  with  us ; and  the 
practical  results  of  it  in  those  countries  have  been 
highly  satisfactory  and  beneficial. 

A general  impression  seems  to  exist  there, 
amongst  the  intelligent  orders  of  society,  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a thorough  reform  in  the  old 
methods  of  “ panification, 33  or  bread-making  ; 
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some  not  very  attractive  pictures  of  which  are 
given  in  several  of  their  recent  publications  on 
the  subject,  written  by  men  of  ability,  who 
have  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  subject. 
They  all  concur  in  stating,  that  for  centuries 
past  there  has  been  no  real  improvement  in  the 
operations  of  the  baking- trade ; and  that  while 
striking  and  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
other  of  the  industrial  arts,  these — faulty  as  they 
are — have  remained  unaltered.  The  insalubrity, 
coarseness,  and  want  of  economy,  which  distinguish 
them  are  thus  described,  and  commented  on,  in 
the  archives  of  the  French  Academic  des  Sciences , 
and  in  various  expositions  which  have  been  made 
through  the  press,  or  at  the  meetings  of  learned 
societies.  I insert  some  of  the  details  — unat- 
tractive as  they  are  — without  softening  them 
for  the  fastidious  reader,  because  any  disgust 
which  they  may  inspire,  will  be  a natural  and 
healthy  consequence,  and  may  awaken  a desire  to 
aid  in  their  abolishment.  It  is  not  well  to  shut 
our  eyes,  and  determine  to  ask  and  to  see  nothing 
of  evils  which  more  or  less  affect  life  itself ; though 
thousands  of  irreflective  persons  prefer  to  do  this, 
rather  than  to  investigate  and  endeavour  to  re- 
move them.  Many  do  not  even  choose  to  believe 
that  the  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London  requires  purifying  before  it  can  be  drunk 
with  safety ; or  that  the  imperfect  sewerage  of  that 
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mighty  city,  so  taints  and  loads  the  air  with 
disease,  as  to  render  it  often  a deadly  poison  to 
those  who  inhale  it.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
bread  they  eat.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed 
in  their  belief  that  it  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  treat  as  pure  fancy,  or  prejudice,  the  idea  that 
it  can  disagree  with  anybody,  or  be  productive  of 
serious  and  painful  disorders.  The  common  mode 
of  making  it  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  contra- 
diction. It  is  thus  not  very  invitingly  described  by 
a foreign  contemporary  : — “ It  will  be  asked  by  our 
descendants,  with  astonishment,  if  indeed  it  could 
be  true  that,  at  this  epoch  of  industrial  progress, 
our  principal  aliment  were  prepared  in  the  gross 
manner  that  it  is,  by  plunging  the  arms  into  the 
dough,  and  raising  and  tossing  it  about  with  such 
force  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  half-naked 
journeymen,  and  cause  streams  of  perspiration  to 
flow  and  mingle  with  the  alimentary  substance?” 

And  again : — 

“ If  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  aspect  of 
the  loaves  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  bakers’ 
shops,  wre  were  to  descend  into  the  offices  where 
they  are  made,  and  witness  the  want  of  cleanliness 
and  wholesomeness  which  attend  their  fabrication ; 
could  see  here  a reservoir  of  water  ivhich  is  never 
changed ; there  supplies  of  flour  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  an  impure  atmosphere,  either  too 
damp  or  over-heated ; and  above  all,  sickly,  per- 
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spiring  men  in  contact  with  onr  food;  we  should 
turn  away  with  a very  legitimate  feeling  of  disgust.” 

These  are  revolting  pictures,  but  they  are  true ; 
yet  much  which  repels  us  in  them  is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  bakers  themselves,  arising  from  the 
want  of  space,  and  fitting  accommodation  for  the 
trade  they  follow.  How  can  the  air  of  the  ill- 
ventilated  underground  premises  in  which  their 
operations  are  carried  on  generally  in  populous 
and  crowded  cities,  be  otherwise  than  most  un- 
healthily foul,  destructive  to  the  men  employed  in 
them,  and  having  the  worst  effects  on  the  food 
which  they  prepare  ? No  article  of  our  nourish- 
ment requires  more  scrupulous  nicety  in  everything 
connected  with  its  fabrication  than  bread.  Its 
value — which  cannot  well  be  over-estimated — is 
dependent  on  its  purity ; and  this  can  be  preserved 
(even  when  it  is  composed  of  genuine  ingredients) 
only  by  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  all  the  details  of 
its  preparation,  and  the  absence  of  every  unwhole- 
some influence  in  the  locality  where  it  is  effected. 

The  leading  journals  of  France,  in  their  notices 
of  an  invention  which  fairly  promises  to  supersede, 
at  last,  the  old  objectionable  routine  of  the  baking 
trade,  are  unanimous  in  their  severity  of  remark 
on  its  glaring  defects.  The  Courrier  de  Lyons , 
16th  February,  1854,  treats  it  rather  humorously, 
thus : — “ From  the  fine  arts  let  us  pass  to  the  art 
of  bread-making,  which  is  not  in  itself  a fine  art, 
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but  which  has  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the 
existence  of  all  others.  If  we  call  it  an  art  at  all, 
it  is  from  pure  politeness,  and  in  conformity  to 
common  usage  that  we  do  so  ; for  in  fact  it  is  no- 
thing but  a barbarous  routine,  unworthy  of  the 
civilisation  which  has  created  so  many  industrial 
miracles.  There  are  truly  singular  anomalies  in 
the  march  of  material  progress  which  nothing  but 
custom  prevents  us  from  remarking.  For  example  : 
we  have  decomposed  all  the  original  elements, 
water,  fire,  air,  and  earth ; have  conquered  pain 
by  means  of  chloroform;  annulled  distance  and 
time  by  the  electric  telegraph ; measured  the 
mountains  of  the  moon;  brought  to  sight  stars 
which  were  imperceptible ; analysed  light ; and 
made  tables  dance!  We  have  launched  upon  the 
ocean  marvellous  vessels  which  defy  the  tides  and 
the  winds;  and  created  and  subdued  horses  of 
fire  which  can  drag  a rolling  village  over  preci- 
pices or  through  the  bowels  of  a mountain  with 
the  speed  of  a hippogriff.  In  a word,  we  are 
become  Titans  through  the  medium  of  science, 
which  nevertheless  has  not  given  us  bread  worthy 
of  man ! This  fact  is  certain.  In  the  midst  of 
the  general  progress  of  civilisation,  the  important 
art  of  bread-making  has  remained  very  nearly  as 
coarse  and  barbarous  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the 
cabbages  of  Fabricius,  or  the  plough  of  Cincinnatus; 
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and  yet  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  carry  it  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  perfection.” 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  mention  in  the 
most  favourable  terms  the  <e Appareil-Rolland”  as 
it  is  called,  which  is,  he  says,  so  “ superior  in  point 
of  economy,  uniformity  of  produce,  and  cleanli- 
ness” that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  adopted 
by  the  trade,  except  perhaps  by  those  avaricious 
members  of  it,  who  prefer,  before  every  other  con- 
sideration, the  few  centimes  which  they  gain  by  the 
weight  of  their  water-logged  loaves. 

Extract,  on  the  same  subject,  from  “The 
Cosmos  ” a scientific  review : — 

“We  might  refuse  to  believe,  if  the  fact  were 
not  forced  on  our  conviction,  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  arts  is  the 
one  which  at  the  present  day  is  the  least  ad- 
vanced, and  we  might  almost  say,  which  is  still 
in  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  state ; but 
enter  into  the  first  baking  establishments  of  the 
capital,  and  follow  in  all  its  details  the  conversion 
of  flour  into  bread ! You  will  be  grieved  to  see 
that,  though  incessantly  repeated  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  process  has  remained  absolutely  devoid 
of  improvement ; and  you  will  turn  away  from  the 
sight  of  it  with  a saddened  spirit,  even  if  it  should 
not  have  inspired  you  with  deep  disgust. 

“ In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  bread 
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making  is  still  a cruel  labour ! * The  closed 
knuckles  must  be  violently  thrust  into  a huge 
mass  of  tenacious  dough,  which  must  be  raised 
by  the  muscular  effort  of  the  arms,  and  turned 
and  tossed  over  repeatedly  with  the  most  violent 
exertion.  The  workman  who  performs  this  hard 
task  has  consequently  received  the  too-expressive 
appellation  of  moaner  ( Geindre ),  because  the  ex- 
hausting nature  of  his  toil  is  betrayed  by  the 
heavy  stifled  groans  which  it  forces  from  his  chest. 
Every  part  of  his  body  is  soon  overflowing  with 
perspiration,  which  falls  in  large  drops,  and  is 
amalgamated  with  the  dough  he  is  kneading ; and 
he  is  entirely  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  by  the 
time  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  killing  labour/5 
The  further  sufferings  of  the'  unfortunate  work- 
man, from  the  fine  dust  which  he  constantly 
inhales,  and  which  is  said  to  cause  various  pul- 
monary affections,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
clogs  the  lungs ; and  the  destructive  effect  on  the 
eye-sight  of  the  burning  atmosphere,  which  he 
encounters  when  placing  his  bread  in  the  oven, 
are  dwelt  on  by  the  journalist  just  quoted,  as  well 
as  by  other  writers,  in  the  most  influential  and 
popular  of  the  French  papers ; and  it  is  obvious 


* This  applies  only  to  bread-making  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  is  nothing  very  laborious  in  preparing  it  in  small  quan- 
tities for  domestic  consumption. 
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that  some  great  modification  at  least  is  impera- 
tively needed,  of  a system  which  combines  so 
many  serious  evils  as  those  which  they  describe ; 
and  which  is  not  confined  to  their  country,  or  to 
our  own. 

For  some  years  past  persevering  efforts  have 
been  made  in  France  to  supersede  manual  labour, 
by  the  use  of  machinery  in  fabricating  bread. 
None  of  these  seem  to  have  answered  the  purpose 
entirely,  until  Monsieur  Holland  — himself  an  ex- 
perienced baker  — completed  what  other  experi- 
mentalists had  begun,  and  introduced,  not  only  a 
complete  machine  by  which  the  dough  was  per- 
fectly mixed  and  kneaded,  but  an  oven  also  of 
novel  construction,  in  which  it  was  baked  in  a 
superior  manner.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  inven- 
tions were  met  for  awhile  by  the  most  vehement 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  trade ; but,  to  judge 
by  a long  list  of  places  where  they  have  been 
adopted,  and  of  persons  who  have  given  the 
highest  testimonials  in  their  favour  after  having 
practically  tested  their  efficiency,  their  real  utility 
is  now  appreciated. 

A Monsieur  Lesobre,  to  whose  intelligent 
agency  and  indefatigable  exertions  the  Appareil- 
Rolland  owes  much  of  its  success,  addressed  him- 
self thus,  upon  the  subject  of  it,  to  the  Scientific 
Congress  of  France,  at  its  meeting  of  March  1st, 
1856:  — 
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“ Gentlemen, — In  the  list  of  questions  which 
are  to  be  discussed  by  the  Congress  in  the  present 
year,  there  is  one  which  is  especially  opportune, 
and  which  deserves  its  most  serious  consideration. 
It  is  proposed  in  these  terms  : e What  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
power  into  the  baking -trade,  that  its  processes  may 
be  simplified,  and  bread  obtained  at  a moderate 
price ; and  which  is  the  best  system  of  bread- 
making ? } 

“ It  is  because  these  questions  have  occupied  my 
attention  for  many  years  past,  that  I beg  to  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  a few  words  to  the 
meeting. 

“You  all  know,  gentlemen,  what,  even  five 
years  since,  was  the  state  of  the  bread-trade  in 
France  as  elsewhere.  The  kneading  of  the  dough 
was  effected  by  the  arms ; and  in  countries  where 
it  was  customary  to  make  it  very  firm  it  was  pre- 
pared by  stamping  it  ivith  the  feet  ! This  practice 
has  been  continued  from  the  most  remote  and 
barbarous  ages,  up  to  our  own  times. 

“ Nevertheless,  within  the  last  century  number- 
less attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
fabrication  of  bread • and  the  annals  of  The  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Trades  * will  show  that 
more  than  a hundred  inventions  have  been  pro- 


* Le  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers . 
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duced  during  that  period  for  its  mechanical 
preparation,  and  for  a more  economical  and 
cleaner  mode  of  baking  it. 

“ Still  the  trade  has  remained  obstinately  un- 
advanced ; rejecting  with  dogged  and  almost  savage 
resolution  every  proposed  improvement. 

“Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  amongst  so 
many  new  inventions  there  have  been  none  which 
could  have  been  generally  adopted  with  advan- 
tage ? Assuredly  not ! There  have  been  several 
of  which  the  general  application  would  have  been 
a great  step  gained ; but  which,  having  been  tested 
only  in  individual  cases,  were  wrecked  in  the  storm 
of  opposition  which  they  encountered. 

“ The  aid  of  machinery  in  bread-making  is  op- 
posed equally  by  the  journeyman-bakers  and  their 
masters ; by  the  men,  because  they  fear  that  it 
should  throw  them  out  of  work ; and  by  the 
masters,  because  they  are  not  in  general  very 
enlightened,  and  for  that  reason  adhere  the  more 
tenaciously  to  their  old  customs ; and  also  because 
the  purchase  of  the  machinery  would  be  expensive 
to  them. 

“This,  gentlemen,  explains  the  slight  success 
which  has  attended  the  inventions  designed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  bread  trade. 

“But  in  1851  a new  state  of  things  commenced. 
At  that  period  the  paste-kneader  of  a distinguished 
inventor,  M.  Boland,  was  in  operation  in  several 
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establishments,  and  produced  very  good  results ; 
but  it  required  a propelling  power  which  precluded 
its  adoption  in  small  bakeries. 

“ Another  invention,  applicable  alike  to  the  pre- 
paration and  to  the  baking  of  bread,  appeared  at 
this  epoch.  M.  Holland , the  originator  of  it,  thus 
presented  to  the  world  a new  and  complete  system 
of  panification.  His  kneading  apparatus  and 
oven,  both  of  remarkably  simple  construction, 
have  been  described  in  two  favourable  reports ; in 
one  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences , by  M.  Payen ; 
and  in  another  to  the  Societe  d’ Encouragement, 
by  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry.  These  two  reports 
mark  the  commencement  of  a real  revolution  in 
the  baking  trade. 

“ Certainly  it  would  ill  become  me,  of  all  people, 
to  present  myself  here,  after  such  distinguished 
and  learned  men,  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  on 
this  or  that  apparatus.  I desire  simply  to  state 
certain  facts,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  just  dis- 
crimination of  the  Congress. 

“ I have  earnestly  examined  and  entered  deeply 
into  the  subject,  and  it  has  assumed  an  aspect  of 
far  higher  importance  than  it  originally  bore. 
It  is  no  longer  a mere  question  of  converting 
the  small  bakeries,  conducted  on  the  old  system, 
into  mechanical  bakeries ; we  seek  to  ascertain 

what  results  can  be  obtained  by  employing  the 
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perfected  apparatus  in  large  public  bread-making 
establishments. 

* * * * * 

“ Convinced  that  the  problem  of  obtaining 
bread,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  was  to  be  solved  by 
the  creation  of  large  establishments,  in  which  all 
the  labour  of  converting  wheat  into  bread  would  be 
concentrated,  and  entirely  effected  by  mechanical 
means,  I have  endeavoured  very  energetically  to 
disseminate  this  idea ; and  have  aided  in  the 
organisation  of  two  hundred  establishments  for 
mechanical  bread-making.  I myself  founded  one 
at  Fontainebleau ; and  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  a very  active  and  intelligent  man,  Monsieur 
Delort,  created  a second  at  Lyons.  I will  not 
speak  further  of  that  at  Fontainebleau,  which  still 
requires  the  addition  of  a mill  to  render  it  com- 
plete ; but  I could  wish,  gentlemen,  particularly 
to  draw  your  thoughts  to  the  Manutention  Civile  of 
Lyons,  which  is  really  worthy  to  fix  your  attention, 
from  its  interesting  economical  results. 

“There,  on  a wide  space  of  ground  which 
twelve  months  since  was  entirely  waste,  a mag- 
nificent building  has  been  constructed.  Two 
powerful  steam-engines  set  in  motion  twelve 
pairs  of  millstones,  and  four  kneading-machines, 
of  sufficient  size  to  prepare  the  dough  for  eight 
of  M.  Holland’s  ovens,  erected  in  a line  in  an 
immense  bake-office. 
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“ The  work  is  continuous ; there  is  no  cessation 
in  it  by  night  or  by  day. 

“The  mills  prepare  150  quintals  of  flour  daily, 
which  supplies  in  bread  from  18,000  to  20,000 
kilogrammes,  enough  for  the  consumption  of 
30,000  persons. 

“ Thus  all  intermediate  agencies  are  suppressed, 
and  the  processes  of  grinding  and  bread-making 
are  completely  concentrated  : the  wheat  enters  by 
one  door  of  the  establishment , and  leaves  it  by 
another  in  the  form  of  bread . 

“ The  results  obtained  by  this  organisation  are  as 
follows  : — 

“The  finest  quality  of  bread  is  sold  at  two 
centimes ; the  household  bread  at  four  centimes ; 
and  brown  bread  at  six  centimes  the  kilogramme 
under  the  current  price ; at  a cost,  in  fact,  scarcely 
exceeding  that  of  good  average  harvest  years ; and 
this  by  means  only  of  the  concentration  of  labour; 
the  employment  of  highly  efficient  machinery ; and 
without  any  sacrifice  from  any  body. 

“ These  three  kinds  of  bread  are  of  a quality, 
cleanliness,  and  an  appearance  truly  remarkable. 

“ The  arrangements  of  the  Manutention  Civile 
de  Lyons  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  director, 
M.  Delort.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
which  exists  in  the  world. 

“ Furthermore,  if  the  bread  be  reduced  in  price 
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to  the  profit  of  the  consumer,  the  capital  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  brings  also  large  returns.  Indeed, 
from  the  1st  December  (1855),  when  the  establish- 
ment was  first  in  full  operation,  to  the  31st  of  the 
same  month,  the  clear  profits  after  deducting  all 
expenses,  and  even  the  interest  of  the  capital 
itself,  were  eleven  thousand  francs,  a sum  which 
would  appear  altogether  incredible,  if  the  immense 
quantity  of  bread  fabricated  in  it  were  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  these  facts  answer  the 
double  question  proposed  to  the  Congress,  and 
solve  it  most  completely ; and,  therefore,  I have 
taken  the  respectful  liberty  of  laying  them  be- 
fore it. 

“ Lesobre.” 

I have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  inventions 
and  establishments  spoken  of  by  Monsieur  Lesobre , 
than  that  which  I owe  to  his  having  courteously 
supplied  me,  through  a friend  now  residing  in 
Paris,  with  the  information  of  which  I have  made 
use  here;  and  the  favourable  reply  which  I re- 
ceived in  answer  to  my  inquiry  of  the  only  English 
baker*  who  has  given  a trial  to  the  Holland 

* Mr.  Deacon,  10.  Chester  Street,  Kennington  Lane.  Mr. 
Deacon  informs  me,  in  the  note  which  he  returned  to  mine, 
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kneader  and  oven,  as  to  whether  they  really  an- 
swered their  purpose  well  or  not ; hut  should  the 
reader  desire  such  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  merits  or  demerits,  as  only  a personal  in- 
spection of  them  can  ensure,  a direct  application 
to  Monsieur  Lesobre  himself  (17,  Rue  L’Estra- 
pade,  Paris)  would  he  met,  I am  persuaded,  by 
the  most  urbane  attention,  and  every  facility 
afforded  by  him  for  seeing  the  effect  of  the  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  for  ascertaining  all  particulars 
of  the  large  bread-factories , in  the  organisation 
and  direction  of  which  he  has  taken  so  prominent 
a part.  I am  informed  that  he  has  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  Appareil- 
Rolland  in  this  country,  if  it  could  once  be  fairly 
known  and  tested.  Many  of  the  French  bakers, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  have  ceased  to 
oppose  its  introduction  amongst  them,  and  appear 
to  consider  it  a most  advantageous  innovation  on 
their  old  system  of  labour.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  approval, 
and  give  animated  accounts  of  the  striking  success 
which  has  attended  their  experimental  trials  of  it. 
Others  have  withheld  their  testimony  until  they  had 
tested  it  thoroughly  by  months  of  uninterrupted 

that  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  his  kneader  and  oven,  and  finds 
them  answer  much  better  than  the  common  English  one. 
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operation,  and  then  added  their  tribute  in  confirma- 
tion of  its  practical  value.  As  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  will  be  found  in  a work  by  Monsieur 
Lesobre,  entitled,  “Notice  sur  les  Appareils  dePani- 
fication  Holland,”  Thilloy,  17,  Rue  de  L’Estrapade , 
d Paris,  any  of  them  can  be  referred  to  at  pleasure. 
I insert  a few  of  them  here,  taken  at  hazard,  be- 
cause, if  it  can  be  shown  by  a careful  and  unpre- 
judiced examination  of  facts,  that  genuine,  well 
fabricated  bread  can  be  secured  to  our  population 
at  a cost  below  that  at  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
procured  of  far  inferior  quality,  leaving  increased 
profit  to  the  makers  as  well,  a highly  important 
object  will  be  attained ; and  it  appears  desirable 
to  open  at  once  such  channels  of  communication 
as  may  facilitate  it.  M.  Holland’s  inventions  (or 
any  others),  which  would  effectually  aid  in  its 
fulfilment,  could  scarcely  fail  to  find  immediate 
favour  here,  where  the  need  of  better  and  cheaper 
bread  is  beginning  to  be  sensibly  felt ; though  great 
innovations,  however  beneficial  their  tendency, 
are  almost  invariably  met  at  first  by  a spirit  of 
resistance,  which  defies  all  reasoning;  for  some 
individual  interests  generally  suffer  from  their  in- 
troduction ; and  there  is  often  also,  much  mis- 
apprehension of  their  real  nature  and  bearing, 
and  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  injuries  which  will 
attend  them.  The  English  bakers  may  possibly 
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take  alarm  at  the  very  mention  of  mechanical 
bread-making,  and  imagine  that  it  will  materially 
injure  or  destroy  their  trade ; hut  it  appears,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  attended  with  remarkable  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  have  adopted  it  in  their 
bakeries. 

The  following  document  may  serve  to  reassure 
persons  who  are  apprehensive  of  any  ill  conse- 
quences from  its  introduction. 

“ Paris,  25th  November,  1852. 

“We,  the  undersigned  bakers,  having  made 
use  of  Holland^  kneader,  declare  as  follows  : — 

“ The  trade  has  hitherto  stood  opposed  to  me- 
chanical bread  kneading;  but  more,  it  must  be 
owned,  from  the  faultiness  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, than  from  that  of  the  system  itself;  for 
none  of  the  machines  invented  hitherto  have  com- 
bined the  qualities  essential  to  successful  kneading; 
moreover,  these  machines  had,  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  drawbacks  which  prevented  their 
general  adoption.  The  mechanism  was  very  com- 
plicated ; difficult  to  clean  and  keep  in  order,  and 
requiring  a high  propelling  power ; and  the 
kneader  was  usually  very  expensive.  For  these 
reasons,  but  few  of  them  have  been  brought  into 
active  operation;  and  in  most  cases  they  have 
been  abandoned  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
employ  them. 
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“ It  will  not  be  tlie  same,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  with  the  kneader  invented  by  our  confrere 
M.  Rolland,  who  has  perfectly  solved  the  difficult 
question  of  effectual  bread-kneading;  consequently, 
his  kneader  {petrin),  though  invented  scarcely  a 
year  ago,  is  now  being  used  in  a large  number  of 
establishments,  both  in  France  and  in  foreign 
countries.* 

“The  Rolland  kneader  {petrin  Rolland),  which 
is  of  remarkably  simple  construction,  and  of 
moderate  price,  requires  scarcely  the  strength  of 
a man  to  keep  it  in  action ; is  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, and  easily  cleaned ; and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  flour  and  water  is  effected  by  it 
more  perfectly  and  uniformly  than  by  the  human 
hand. 

“ In  a word,  the  work  of  the  Rolland  kneader 
is  clean,  wholesome,  and  rapid;  always  regular 
and  noiseless ; and,  moreover,  it  considerably 
alleviates  the  painful  toil  of  the  journeyman. 
Every  day  affords  us  confirmed  proof  of  these 
advantages  in  our  establishments;  and  we  give 

* “ II  ne  doit  pas  etre  ainsi,  nous  le  croyons,  avec  le  petrin 
de  notre  confrere  M.  Rolland,  qui  a donne,  an  difficile  ques- 
tion d’un  bon  petrissage,  la  plus  parfaite  solution.  Ainsi, 
son  petrin  invente  depuis  une  annee  a peine,  fonctionne-t-il 
deja  dans  un  grand  nornbre,  d’etablissemens  en  France,  et  a 
l’Etranger.” 
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here  with  pleasure  the  most  favourable  and  com- 
plete testimony  to  them. 

(Signed) 

“M.  M.  Kauffman,  7 7,  Rue  de  Sevres,  Paris. 
Pontaine,  39,  Rue  Aumaire,  Paris. 
Aubourg,  77,  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris. 
Joubert,  Rue  Grenelle,  St.  Honore, 
Paris. 

Pelletier,  Rue  du  Petit  Lion,  Saint 
Sauveur,  Paris. 

Mainguet,  96,  Rue  du  Temple,  Paris. 
Gonnet,  92,  Rue  Beaubourg,  Paris. 
Lesur,  319,  Rue  St.  Martin,  Paris. 
Thilloy,  40,  Rue  Grenelle,  St.  Ho- 
nore. 

J.  Lelievre,  94,  Rue  de  PEcole  de 
Medecine,  Paris. 

Cernay,  Barriere  Pontainebleau 
(Seine). 

Baudon,  Rue  Picard,  Gare  dHvry 
(Seine). 

Ringenbach,  a Bar  le  Due  (Meuse). 
Matifas-Debray,  a Amiens  (Somme). 
Pauconnier,  a Paris,  Rue  de  Douai,  1. 
Humbert,  a Paris,  Rue  de  Clichy,  67. 
Bayle,  a Senlis  (Oise).” 

Prom  the  accounts  given  by  the  various  writers 
who  have  inspected  it,  and  which  are  cited  by 
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Monsieur  Lesobre  in  the  work  already  mentioned, 
M.  Holland’s  oven  appears  to  be  of  a truly  novel 
and  ingenious  description.  It  is  heated  exter- 
nally by  means  of  hot  air  conveyed  from  a distant 
fire ; the  admission  of  smoke  or  other  impurities 
into  the  interior  being  thus  prevented.  The  floor 
is  a moveable  platform,  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  and  which  turns  on  a pivot, 
put  in  motion  by  a winch,  so  that  every  part  of  it 
can  be  brought  round  in  succession  to  the  opening, 
and  filled  with  bread,  without  recourse  being  had 
to  the  awkward,  long  handled  peel,  which  is  of 
necessity  used  for  ovens  of  common  construction. 
The  roof  is  not  vaulted,  therefore  the  loaves  re- 
ceive a more  equal  degree  of  baking  than  they  do 
under  the  old  system ; and  they  can  be  watched 
through  a pane  of  glass  fixed  in  the  door  of  the 
oven,  the  light  from  a strongly  reflected  flame  of 
gas  being  thrown  upon  them. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  of  interest 
connected  with  this  invention,  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple appears  admirable,  so  far  as  an  idea  of  it 
can  be  formed  from  words,  by  persons  not  pos- 
sessing sufficient  scientific,  mechanical,  or  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  enable  them  to  form 
any  correct  opinion  on  it ; but  able  judges  may 
perhaps  be  led  eventually  to  bestow  some  attention 
on  it,  and  to  perfect  it,  should  it  be  found  to  need 
improvement. 
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A French  gentleman,  of  very  superior  powers 
of  mind,  accustomed  to  enter  deeply  into,  and  to 
examine  in  its  most  minute  details,  every  question 
of  importance  presented  to  him,  and  who  is  a real 
connoisseur  in  bread,  tells  me,  that  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past  he  has  been  supplied  exclu- 
sively until  that  fabricated  by  M.  Holland's  appa- 
reil , and  finds  it  so  superior  for  its  cleanliness, 
flavour,  and  general  excellence,  that  he  cannot 
reconcile  himself  to  any  other.  As  he  has  resided 
in  England,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  continent* 
he  has  had  good  opportunity  of  comparing  that  of 
different  localities;  and  his  testimony  may  be 
entirely  relied  on.* 

In  conclusion : M.  Holland  has  furnished  all 
the  bread  supplied  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  for 
more  than  a year,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
establishment. 

Amongst  the  bakers  who  have  written  to  certify 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  trial  of  the 
Holland  oven  and  kneader,  and  to  express  their 
obligation  to  the  originator,  are  a Monsieur  Con- 

* “ Que  votre  pain  est  mauvais ! ” was  his  frequent  excla- 
mation when  speaking  of  the  bread  of  our  shops ; but  when 
asked  to  taste  and  give  his  opinion  of  some  good  home-made 
bread,  “ Ah  ! that  is  excellent ! it  is  like  cake  ! ” he  said  ; yet 
it  was  merely  what  was  always  made  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner for  common  daily  consumption,  and  not  enriched  in  any 
way,  nor  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

E 
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stance  (aine),  4.  Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  Dijon,  who 
delayed  his  testimony  for  five  months,  wishing,  he 
says,  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  durability,  as  well 
as  of  the  effective  working  of  the  machinery,  and 
also  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  to  which  both 
labour  and  fuel  were  economised  by  the  inven- 
tions. 

From  Besan5on,  Rue  des  Granges  37,  on  the 
17th  January,  1854,  Monsieur  Mosel,  also  a baker, 
writes  thus  : — “ I have  had  a baking  establishment 
on  your  system  of  panification  open  from  the  11th 
of  April,  1833.  To  tell  you  all  the  approbation 
and  all  the  encouragement  which  it  has  met  with, 
and  all  the  satisfaction  which  I experience  at 
having  introduced  your  oven  and  kneader  at 
Besan50iq  is  beyond  my  power.  The  quality, 
cleanliness,  and  beauty  of  their  products  have 
brought  me  so  many  customers  of  all  classes,  that 
I cannot.  Our  work  is  continued  by  night  and 
day.  You  will  soon  receive  orders  for  more  of 
your  ovens  and  kneaders  from  Besan9on ; for  the 
advantages  of  your  system  over  the  old  one  are  so 
certain  and  so  decided,  that  no  hesitation  can  exist 
as  to  which  should  be  preferred.” 

To  close  the  list  of  the  provincial  bakers,  whose 
names  and  addresses  1 have  selected  to  afford  the 
reader  who  may  desire  it  every  facility  of  reference 
to  individuals  whose  own  experience  enables  them 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion,  and  to  impart  precise 
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particulars  of  tlie  result  which  these  inventions 
give,  I append  the  two  which  follow : — 

“Your  Holland  kneading  machine  has  come  to 
hand  very  seasonably;  for  there  is  much  to  do 
in  these  parts  just  now,  and  good  workmen  are 
scarce ; hut  that  does  not  put  me  out  at  present ; 
for  with  my  two  hoys — one  fifteen,  and  the  other 
sixteen  years  old — and  the  new  kneader  ( petrin ), 
we  get  through  our  work  better  than  with  the  best 
journeyman.  I,  who  was  for  eighteen  years  a 
baker’s  journeyman,  and  passed  ten  of  them  in 
Paris — where  I was  foreman  in  various  shops — 
have  never  seen  our  work  so  well  done  as  I find  it 
done  now  with  Holland’s  machine. 

“ Bezault, 

“ Boulanger,  a Drouet,  Loir-et-Cher  ” 

“ I must  assert  it,  because  it  is  my  conviction, 
founded  on  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  baking 
trade  (boulangerie) , the  Holland  apparatus  will 
cause  a complete  revolution  (in  baking),  and  ought 
to  bring  to  intelligent  bakers  a better  class  of 
customers,  and  a much  increased  amount  of  work. 

(Signed)  “Duzan, 

“ Ancien  President  du  Conseil  General 
des  Syndics  de  la  Boulangerie  de 
Prance. 

“Hue  des  Piliers  du  Tutelle  a Bordeaux, 

October  4th,  1853.” 
e 2 
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The  baker  of  the  Hopital  Saint-Jean , a Turin, 
named  Ruffinetti,  says,  “The  advantages  of  the 
new  oven  are  very  numerons  and  considerable,” 
and  that  his  workmen  appreciate  and  wish  to  see 
it  generally  adopted  in  their  country. 

A Monsieur  Delmehae,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whose 
oven  was  constructed  from  plans,  directions,  and 
models,  sent  from  France,  speaks  of  its  success  in 
the  highest  terms. 

In  Yenice,  Vienna  (a  la  Manutention  des  Vivres 
de  V Armee),  and  in  a long  array  of  other  foreign 
cities,  it  is  also  at  work  : but  I am  unable  to  devote 
further  space  to  it ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  it  in 
England. 


Note.— In  the  slight  description  of  M.  Holland’s 
oven,  which  I have  attempted  to  give  at  page  48, 1 
find  that  I have  made  a mistake  in  saying  that  it 
was  heated  by  means  of  hot  air  “ conveyed  from  a 
distant  fire.”  The  door  of  the  furnace  is  placed 
quite  away  from  that  of  the  oven,  but  the  fire  is 
under  it ; and  the  hot  air  is  made  to  circulate  over 
and  round  it,  by  means  of  flues,  which  branch  off 
from  the  main  conductor  in  different  directions. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

GLUTEN. 

The  Super-excellence  of  Wheat  as  Bread-Corn,  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  Gluten  it  contains — Curious  Particulars 
of  Algerian  Wheat  entirely  devoid  of  this  Principle — Supe- 
riority of  the  hard-grained  Wheats  to  the  soft — Agriculture 
in  Prance  and  in  England — Our  more  abundant  Crops,  from 
our  higher  Cultivation  — Difficulties  of  Prench  Agricul- 
turists— Method  of  separating  the  Gluten  from  the  Parina 
or  Starch  of  Wheaten  Plour,  by  Professor  Johnson  and 
Professor  Donovan. 

It  is  the  substance  called  gluten , of  which  it  is  in 
part  composed,  that  gives  to  wheat  its  superior 
value  to  every  other  kind  of  grain  as  bread-corn, 
and  renders  the  flour  derived  from  it  easily  con- 
vertible into  light,  elastic  dough.  It  does  not 
contain  a large  proportion  of  this  element  — not 
more,  on  an  average,  than  ten  parts  in  a hundred, 
but  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  nutritious ; and 
its  nature  is  such,  that  bread  cannot  readily  be 
made  from  corn  in  which  it  is  wanting.  A singular 
proof  of  this  fact  was  shown  in  France  some  four 
or  five  years  since,  and  reported  to  the  Acaclemie 
des  Sciences. 

e 3 
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A Monsieur  Millon  was  deputed  to  examine 
some  samples  of  wheat  — specimens  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal varieties  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Algiers. 
Amongst  them  was  one  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
the  grain.  It  was  a soft;  white  wheat;  of  the  most 
beautiful  appearance,  which  was  found,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  entirely  devoid  of  gluten.  Repeated 
experiments  with  it,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
*care,  led  always  to  the  same  result.  The  paste 
made  with  it  broke  and  crumbled  (so  that  it  could 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  bread) ; and  when 
it  was  placed  on  a sieve,  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water  poured  on  it  in  a small  stream,  instead  of 
gluten,  it  left  only  a dry,  brittle  substance,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  or  three  per  cent. 

Led  by  this  circumstance  to  inspect  the  wheat 
with  renewed  and  close  attention,  Monsieur  Millon 
discovered  that  the  sample  consisted  of  two  distinct 
forms  of  grain,  a small  number  of  which  were 
transparent  on  the  surface,  and  proved  half  hard 
wThen  broken ; from  these  gluten,  to  the  amount 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  was  easily  obtained ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whitest  and  most  feculent 
of  the  grains,  which  constituted  the  main  part  of 
the  sample,  were  proved  to  contain  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  gluten. 

During  two  years  in  succession,  the  wheat  of 
Guyotville  presented  the  same  peculiarity,  proving 
that  flour  of  the  best  appearance,  and  free  from 
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adulteration,  may  be  deficient  in  the  proportion  of 
gluten  which  is  generally  supposed  to  exist  in  all 
wheaten  flour  in  its  natural  state. 

The  above-mentioned  particulars  were  communi- 
cated by  Monsieur  Millon  to  the  public  in  1852; 
and  in  the  notice  of  a pamphlet  published  by  him 
in  1856  (. Journal  des  Debats,  July  30th),  he  is 
cited  as  strongly  recommending  the  more  general 
consumption  of  hard  wheat,  which  contains  a far 
larger  amount  of  gluten,  and  is  therefore  more 
nutritious  than  the  white ; though  the  bread  made 
from  it  is  somewhat  inferior  in  appearance.  At 
the  present  moment,  when  much  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  food  naturally  exists  in  Trance,  all  pre- 
judices or  abuses  which  tend  to  maintain  its 
oppressive  price  deserve  serious  consideration; 
and  as  some  of  them  are  common  with  us,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  them  a few  words  of 
notice  here.  “If  we  overcome  a senseless  pre- 
judice, and  adopt  for  consumption  the  hard-grained 
wheats,  let  us  go  a step  further,  and  renounce  the 
deplorable  and  ruinous  custom  of  having  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  deducted  by  bolting*  from  the  flour 
destined  to  the  population  of  Paris,  instead  of  con- 
fining it  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  would 

* “ Je  veux  parler  de  l’usage  en  vertu  duquel  jusqu’ici  on  a 
blute  a 35  pour  100  la  farine  destinee  a la  population  Parisienne 
au  lieu  d’arreter  le  blutage  a 25  pour  100.” 
e 4 
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render  the  bread  made  with  it  less  white,  but  of 
better  flavour,  and  more  nourishing : we  should 
thus  preserve  ten  additional  pounds  of  wholesome 
food  in  every  hundred.”  The  more  general  use  of 
rice*  and  maize  is  also  strongly  recommended. 
The  latter  is  both  cultivated  and  much  eaten  in 
the  South  of  France,  hut  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  North.  One  other  passage  from  the  article 
already  quoted  deserves  attention ; for  though  not 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  “gluten,”  it 
hears  indirectly  on  that  of  bread.  “ Most  impor- 
tant results  may  he  anticipated  from  the  improve- 
ment of  our  agriculture ; for  the  soil  of  France  is 
far  from  yielding  all  that  it  might  he  made  to 
produce  of  the  cereal  grains ; and  without  allotting 
to  their  cultivation  a larger  area  than  they  have 
hitherto  occupied,  with  the  aid  of  time — which  is 
indispensable  to  all  progress  in  this  world — we 
may  obtain  an  increase  of  perhaps  one-half  more 
of  corn  of  every  kind,  and  especially  of  wheat. 
The  average  produce  of  a hundred  acres  of  land  is 
in  England  the  double  of  what  it  is  in  France; 

* “Pourquoi  les  populations  Franpaises  mangent-elles  en  si 
faible  quantite  le  riz  ? C’est  pourtant  un  excellent  aliment 

que  le  riche  se  plait  a avoir  sur  sa  table II  offre  une 

ressource  precieuse  qu’on  pourrait  utiliser  de  bien  des  fa9ons. 
II  serait  possible  meme  de  la  melanger  au  pain ; avec  la  sur- 
veillance de  l’autorite  ce  melange  n’offrerait  aucun  incon- 
venient.” 
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yet,  in  natural  fertility,  tlie  soil  of  the  British 
Islands  is  not  half  equal  to  our  own;  and  the 
climate  of  England  is  far  less  favourable  than  ours. 
The  difference  arises  solely  from  the  English  being 
better  cultivators  than  we  are. 

“ Our  agriculture,  and  consequently  our  cereal 
products,  would  derive  infinite  advantage  from  the 
free  admission  into  the  French  territory  of  all  the 
improved  implements  and  machines  with  which 
foreigners  could  supply  us.  . . . Much  has  been 
gained,  it  is  true,  by  a reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
them  to  fifteen  per  cent. ; but  even  with  this 
reduction,  the  forms  which  have  still  to  be  observed 
render  the  existing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
cultivators  so  excessive,  that  they  shrink  from 
encountering  them.  What  they  require  is,  to 
have,  in  lieu  of  all  the  elaborate  formalities,  which 
now  consume  so  much  precious  time  as  to  drive 
them  to  despair,  simply  and  purely  a fixed  duty , 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  object  on  which  it 
is  levied,  and  which  could  be  settled  in  an  instant, 
until  the  time  shall  arrive  (which  cannot  come  too 
quickly)  when  all  agricultural  implements,  with 
other  instruments  of  industry,  shall  be  altogether 
exempt  from  duty.”  * 

* I give  rather  the  strict  sense  and  spirit  than  a literal 
verbal  translation  of  parts  of  this  article,  which  is  somewhat 
diffuse.  In  addition  to  all  aids  to  agriculture,  the  free  admis- 
sion of  fodder,  or  food  for  fattening  stock  (les  e?igrais)}  is 
recommended. 
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It  is  not  gluten  only  which  constitutes  the  nutri- 
tious properties  of  wheat,  hut  the  farina  or  starch 
also,  which  enters  much  more  largely  into  its  com- 
position. A hundred  pounds  of  the  flour  of  good 
sound  wheat  contain  from  ten  to  twelve  parts  of 
gluten,  and  seventy  of  starch;  and  though  the 
starch  affords  less  nourishment  than  the  gluten,  it 
yields  a very  valuable  amount  of  it. 

By  the  following  simple  process,  the  two  may 
be  separated,  and  the  precise  nature  of  each  may 
be  ascertained,  by  persons  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  chemistry : — “ Let  a little  good  wheat  flour  be 
made  into  a paste  with  a little  water ; let  the  paste 
be  worked  up  in  one^s  closed  hand  under  water, 
and  let  the  water  be  frequently  changed  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  whitened  by  the  flour.  The 
portion  which  remains  in  the  hand  will  now  be 
found  very  different  from  the  original  flour.  It 
will  be  a tasteless,  fibrous,  tenacious,  tough,  elastic, 
gray  mass,  stretching,  when  drawn  out,  to  a great 
extent,  and  collapsing  again  like  India  rubber. 
It  dries  into  a brown,  hard,  semi-transparent  mass, 
which  is  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a glassy  fracture. 
This  is  the  gluten , which  derives  its  name  from  its 
glutinous  quality ; and  this  it  possesses  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  acts  as  a cement  for  broken  glass 
and  porcelain.  It  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  soluble  in 
water;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids.  It  is 
asserted  by  Taddei  that  gluten — and  flour  as  con- 
taining it — possesses  the  important  property  of 
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acting  as  an  antidote  to  corrosive  sublimate.” — 
Professor  Donovan’s  “ Domestic  Economy .” 

The  water  which  has  been  whitened  in  washing 
the  flour,  contains  the  starch  or  farina,  which,  if 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  will  subside,  when 
the  water  may  be  poured  from  it,  and  the  starch 
may  be  collected  on  a filter  and  dried. 

Professor  Johnson’s  more  recent  and  highly 
interesting  work,  entitled,  “ The  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life  ,”  directs  the  gluten  to  be  obtained 
in  an  almost  similar  manner.  He  says — “ If  flour 
be  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  moisten  it  tho- 
roughly, the  particles  cohere  and  form  a smooth, 
elastic,  and  tenacious  dough,  which  admits  of  being 
drawn  out  to  some  extent,  and  of  being  moulded 
into  a variety  of  forms.  If  this  dough  be  placed 
upon  a sieve,  or  on  a piece  of  muslin,  and  worked 
with  the  hand  under  a stream  of  water  as  long  as 
the  water  passes  through  milky,  there  will  remain 
at  last  upon  the  sieve  a white,  sticky  substance, 
very  much  resembling  bird-lime.  This  is  the 
substance  which  gives  its  tenacity  to  the  dough. 
Prom  its  glutinous  nature,  it  has  obtained  amongst 
chemists  the  name  of  gluten.  When  the  milky 
water  has  become  clear  by  standing,  a white  powder 
will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  com- 
mon wheaten  starch.” 

The  proportion  of  gluten  contained  in  wheat 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  grain.  As  much  as 
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twenty-five  per  cent,  of  it  have  been  obtained  from 
some  varieties ; and,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  richer  the  corn  is 
in  this  substance,  the  greater  must  be  its  value. 
That  grown  in  warm  climates  abounds  in  it  more 
than  any  which  is  produced  in  England ; and  the 
hard-grained , as  already  shown,  more  than  the 
soft-kernelled  white  wheat.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  rye  and  other  of  the  cereal  grains, 
but  is  not  precisely  of  the  same  nature ; therefore, 
none  of  them  are  so  perfectly  adapted  for  bread. 
The  gluten  of  rye — which  stands  next  to  wheat 
as  a bread-corn — is  described  as  “ moist  gluten 
and  it  appears  to  be  deficient  in  some  quality 
inherent  in  that  of  the  wheat,  as  the  same  process 
of  fabrication  does  not  answer  equally  for  both 
species  of  grain. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

TO  REMOTE  THE  TAINT  OF  MUST  FROM  WHEAT. 

To  remove  the  Taint  of  Must  from  Wheat  — Best  Method  of 
treating  Corn  harvested  in  wet  Weather,  or  damaged  by 
it  — Manner  in  which  Bread  made  from  Germinated  Grain 
should  be  managed;  extracted  from  Professor  Donovan's 
“Domestic  Economy” 

“The  wheat  must  be  put  into  any  convenient 
vessel  capable  of  containing  at  least  three  times  the 
quantity,  and  the  vessel  must  subsequently  be  filled 
with  boiling  water.  The  grain  must  then  be  occa- 
sionally stirred,  and  the  hollow  or  decayed  grain, 
which  will  float,  may  be  removed.  When  the 
water  has  become  cold,  or,  in  general,  when  about 
half  an  hour  has  elapsed,  it  is  to  be  drawn  off.  It 
will  be  proper  then  to  rinse  the  corn  with  cold 
water,  in  order  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  water 
which  may  have  taken  up  the  must ; after  which 
the  corn,  being  completely  drained,  is,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  be  thinly  spread  on  the  floor  of  a 
kiln,  and  thoroughly  dried,  care  being  taken  to 
stir  and  turn  it  frequently  during  this  part  of  the 
process. 

“ This  is  all  that  is  required ; and  I have  con- 
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stantly  found  that  the  most  musty  conn,  on  which 
ordinary  kiln-drying  had  been  tried  without  effect, 
thus  became  completely  purified,  while  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight  caused  by  the  solution  of  the 
tainted  part  was  very  inconsiderable.” 

THE  BEST  MANNER  OE  TREATING  CORN  HARVESTED  IN 
WET  WEATHER,  OR  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  DAMAGED  BY  IT ; 
AND  THE  MANNER  OE  MANAGING  THE  BREAD  MADE 
EROM  GERMINATED  GRAIN. 

“ Crops  which  have  been  for  a long  time  more 
or  less  exposed  to  an  abundant  humidity,  expe- 
rience different  sorts  and  degrees  of  alteration.  In 
each  of  these  different  states  they  present  different 
results  — to  the  cultivator  in  regard  to  his  seed ; 
to  the  miller  in  grinding;  and  to  the  baker  in 
bread-making. 

“ Wet  grain,  when  heaped  up  in  granaries  or  in 
stacks  without  currents  of  air  being  preserved 
through  the  interior,  goes  speedily  to  ruin.  The 
humidity  does  not  ascend  to  the  top,  so  as  to 
evaporate;  it  concentrates  in  the  interior,  and 
hastens  the  germination  which  may  have  begun, 
or  excites  a fermentation,  which  heats  and  dis- 
colours the  grain.  At  times  the  corn  even  becomes 
mouldy. 

“ When  the  grain  of  such  corn  is  sent  without 
preparation  to  the  mill,  it  clogs  the  mill-stones, 
and  is  difficult  to  work.  If  the  germination  is 
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only  just  commenced,  the  process  is  soon  com- 
pleted in  the  sacks,  and  the  flour  begins  in  a few 
days  to  collect  into  pieces  of  such  consistency,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pound  it  with  mallets  in  order 
to  render  it  workable.  Flour  of  this  description 
is  difficult  to  work,  even  when  very  speedily  used ; 
and  as  it  gets  old,  it  is  impossible  to  make  bread 
of  it  without  mixing  it  with  some  of  a better 
sort. 

“ The  drying  of  wet  grain  is  the  only  means  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  its  destruction. — The  most 
simple  plan  for  this  purpose,  and  the  one  which 
can  generally  be  the  most  easily  adopted,  is  to  dry 
the  grain  in  a baking-oven,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  most  places.  It  may  be  put  into  the  oven 
immediately  after  the  bread  has  been  withdrawn : 
the  temperatime  is  then  such  that  a person  may 
introduce  his  naked  arm  without  being  much  in- 
commoded by  the  heat.  After  the  grain  has  been 
thrown  into  the  oven,  it  should  be  spread  into  a 
layer  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and 
turned  frequently,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  vapour.  At  the  end  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  state  of  humidity 
in  which  the  grain  is,  it  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  oven,  as  it  will  then  be  sufficiently  dried  ; and 
when  exposed  to  the  air  until  perfectly  cooled,  it 
will  have  acquired  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  miller  and  the  baker. 
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* * * ^ 

“ The  baking  of  flour  which  has  been  made  from 
germinated  grain  ought  to  be  proceeded  in  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  flour  from 
uninjured  grain ; because,  the  gluten  of  such  flour 
haying  been  more  or  less  destroyed,  the  process  of 
its  fermentation  goes  on  much  more  quickly.  The 
water  employed  ought  to  be  cooler;  the  paste 
should  be  kneaded  more  firmly  (made  stiffer,  in 
fact),  and  divided  into  loaves  of  less  thickness. 
The  batch  should  be  put  into  the  oven  a quarter 
of  an  hour  sooner  after  it  is  completed.  The  oven 
should  be  hotter ; the  bread  should  be  left  in  it 
forty-five  minutes,  instead  of  an  hour,  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases ; and  it  ought  not  to  be  given  out  for 
consumption  until  two  or  three  days  after  it  is 
baked. 

“By  attending  to  these  directions,  bread  will 
be  obtained  from  germinated  corn,  which,  without 
being  as  good  as  that  made  from  the  best  flour, 
will  yet  be  sufficiently  salubrious,  and  of  suffi- 
ciently good  appearance.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  however,  that  it  is  only  from  the  flour  of 
such  corn  as  has  been  very  slightly  germinated, 
that  bread  of  the  above  description  can  be  obtained, 
unless  the  corn  has  been  dried  before  being  ground . 
But  when  corn,  even  greatly  germinated,  has 
undergone  such  previous  desiccation,  it  will  yield 
a flour  capable  of  making  much  better  bread  than 
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flour  from  corn  which,  though  less  germinated, 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  drying. 

“ It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  it  is  vain  to  em- 
ploy a greater  quantity  of  yeast,  in  the  hope  of 
improving  the  fabrication  of  the  bread.  The  paste, 
deprived  of  gluten , is  unable  to  retain  the  effects 
of  the  fermentation  excited  by  the  yeast.  The 
bread  has  a good  enough  external  appearance ; but, 
in  proportion  as  there  has  been  an  excess  in  the 
quantity  of  yeast,  its  consistency  is  so  much  the 
less,  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  flour,  in 
respect  of  flavour  and  taste,  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped.” 

Professor  Donovan  further  states,  that  it  has 
been  proved  by  a series  of  experiments  that  the 
addition  of  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  of  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  of  the  shops  ( calcined  magnesia 
has  a quite  different  effect)  to  a pound  of  the  flour 
of  germinated  wheat,  materially  improves  it  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bread.”  The  dough,  he 
says,  “ rises  well  in  the  oven ; and  after  being 
baked,  the  bread  is  light  and  spongy,  has  a good 
taste,  and  keeps  well.”  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  bakers  mingle  often  magnesia  with  inferior 
flour,  to  improve  its  appearance;  and  it  perhaps 
may  be  so;  but — though  equally  a fraud — it  is 
less  objectionable  than  alum;  and  in  seasons  when 
the  entire  corn- crops  of  a country  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  an  excess  of  humidity,  any 
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wholesome  means  of  converting  the  flour  of  da- 
maged grain  into  eatable  bread  becomes  of  infinite 
value.  It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered 
that  it  is  only  when  the  corn  is  dried  before  it  is 
“ garnered  ” that  any  good  result  will  be  obtained. 
Nothing  will  effectually  remove  the  taste  of  must 
or  mould  from  flour ; therefore  every  precaution 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  secure  the  grain  itself 
from  the  destructive  attack  of  either.  A portion 
of  sound  flour,  mixed  with  that  of  sprouted  or 
malted  wheat,  will  render  it  more  easily  convertible 
into  bread  of  fair  quality  and  nutritious  character 
than  magnesia  or  any  thing  else  can  do;  for  a 
certain  amount  of  gluten  will  then  be  supplied  to 
the  dough,  and  will  assist  the  fermentation,  while 
it  gives  the  bread  increased  value  as  food. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  BREAD -CORN  (KNOWN  AS 
THE  CEREALIA,  OR  CEREAL  GRAINS). 

Wheat.  — Rye.  — Barley.  — Oats.  — Maize.  — Bice. — Their 
‘ relative  Importance,  and  Adaptation  to  different  Climates. 

Under  the  article  “Gluten”  some  explanation 
has  already  been  given  of  the  reasons  which 
render  wheat  of  so  much  higher  value  to  us  than 
any  other  variety  of  corn.  It  is  so  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  may 
he  made  into  bread,  but  because  it  supplies  us 
likewise  with  excellent  and  wholesome  food  in  a 
multitude  of  other  forms.  One  of  the  most  delicate 
and  most  nutritious  of  these  is  the  macaroni 
which  is  now  largely  imported  here  from  Italy, 
and  which  is  manufactured  from  the  choicest  part 
of  large  hard-grained  wheat,  called  there  grano 
duro.  This  macaroni  is  in  a great  measure  a 
substitute  for  bread  to  the  people  of  Naples  and 
other  parts  of  the  Italian  States ; and  it  is  well 
suited  to  their  climate,  being  extremely  light  and 
easy  of  digestion,  yet  containing  so  much  nourish- 
ment of  a very  pure  quality,  as  to  constitute 
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most  valuable  diet.  Invalids  wbo  cannot  digest 
bread , can  almost  live  on  the  macaroni,  when 
most  thoroughly  boiled,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
it  is  mentioned  here. 

Enough  has  been  said  already  in  the  previous 
pages  of  the  hard-grained  wheats,  to  prove  their 
nutritious  value ; and  the  comparative  prices  of 
those  grown  here,  or  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, will  show  the  estimation  in  which  all  varieties 
brought  into  our  great  corn-marts  are  held. 
Most  of  our  leading  public  journals  furnish  regular 
lists  of  these,  which  will  afford  the  reader  all 
needful  information  on  the  subject,  as  thus:  — 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  supplies  from  Kent  and 
Essex  are  reported  always  as  bearing  a superior 
price  to  all  other  English  wheat ; and  those  from 
Dantzic  stand  much  higher  than  any  other : 
which  may  be  received  as  proof  that  they  are 
the  best. 

ee  If  we  except  the  Russian,  which  is  inferior,* 
the  wheat  of  the  Continent  is  in  general  superior 

* A new,  and  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  Russian  wheat 
has  recently  been  imported  and  sold  in  London  at  a very  high 
price  indeed ; and  I have  been  informed  by  the  manufacturer, 
that  the  excellent  preparation  called  soujee  is  made  from  a 
peculiarly  hard  wheat  grown  in  Russia  : it  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  the  climate  of  some  parts  of  that  country  is  not 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  a superior  quality  of  the 
grain. 
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to  English  wheat  by  five  per  cent. : hence  it  is 
said  that  the  London  flour  is  inferior  to  that  of 
most  large  towns  on  the  Continent. 

“ The  best  wheat  is  grown  in  Poland  and  Pome- 
rania, and  is  conveyed  down  by  the  rivers  on 
large  barges  or  rafts  from  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  grain  is  beautifully  white,  hard, 
and  thin-skinned ; and  in  consequence  of  its 
small  quantity  of  bran,  it  yields  a large  proportion 
of  excellent  flour.  French  wheat  is  in  general 
superior  to  that  of  England.  The  Italians  have 
the  superiority  over  the  French  in  their  wheat 
crops ; and  perhaps  the  best  wheat  of  all  is  raised 
in  Barbary  and  Egypt.  The  Sicilian  is  the  finest 
in  Europe.  It  is  of  two  kinds;  one  is  a long 
grain,  much  larger  than  English,  and  is  generally 
boiled  whole  as  a substitute  for  barley  or  rice; 
the  other  is  an  oval  soft  wheat,  yielding  a flour 
that  is  remarkably  white,  and  employed  only  in 
making  the  best  sort  of  bread,  biscuits,  and 
pastry : hut,  from  government  restrictions,  very 
little  is  imported.” 

* * * * 

“ In  every  climate  where  wheat  can  he  cultivated 
it  is  raised  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of 
corn.  It  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  starch, 
and  likewise  by  far  the  most  gluten ; from  which 
it  derives  the  quality  that  fits  it  for  bread  above 
every  other  grain.  The  expense  of  its  cultivation 
r 3 
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is  indeed  somewhat  greater ; but  from  its  superi- 
ority as  a bread- corn  it  is  always  cbosen  where 
the  climate  permits,  or  the  poverty  of  the  country 
has  not  constrained  the  inhabitants  to  he  content 
with  cheaper  food. 

“ Wheaten  bread  is  now  almost  universally  used 
in  England ; and  in  Scotland  it  is  becoming  much 
more  general ; but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  confined  to  the  gentry,  and  the  poorer  classes 
ate  only  rye,  barley,  or  oaten  bread.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  very  little  wheat  was 
cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and 
the  crust  of  the  Christmas  goose-pies  of  Cumber- 
land was  composed  of  barley-meal. 

“ Wheat  grown  in  different  countries  varies  con- 
siderably. The  climate  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  is  not  favourable  to  its  production.  It 
has,  however,  been  slowly  making  its  way  in  this 
part  of  the  world;  but  in  Sweden*  to  this  day 
nothing  is  met  with  usually,  except  rye- cakes 
almost  as  hard  as  flint,  as  they  bake  only  twice  a 
year.  Wheaten  rolls  may  be  seen  occasionally  in 
some  of  the  towns,  but  never  loaves.  In  1812  a 
baker  at  Gottenburgh  received  an  order  from  the 
captain  of  a vessel  to  bake  wheaten  bread  to  the 
value  of  one  pound  sterling ; but  the  baker,  alarmed 

* This  probably  does  not  apply  to  Stockholm  and  other 
large  towns  or  cities. 
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at  the  risk,  required  security  for  payment,  since, 
had  the  bread  been  left  upon  his  hands,  he  could 
not  have  disposed  of  so  large  a quantity  in  that 
town,  notwithstanding  it  had  a population  of 
twenty -three  thousand  inhabitants  ! ” 

Mr.  Webster,  from  whom  the  preceding  passages 
are  quoted,  informs  us  that  “ the  soft  wheats  grow 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Belgium, 
England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  the  hard  in 
warmer  climates.  The  grain  of  these  last  have,” 
he  says,  “ a compact  seed,  nearly  transparent, 
which,  when  beaten  through,  breaks  short,  and 
shows  a very  white  flour  within.  The  soft  wheats 
have  an  opaque  coat  or  skin,  which,  when  first 
reaped,  gives  way  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  and  thumb ; these  require  to  be  well  dried 
and  hardened  before  they  can  be  ground  into 
flour.” 

RYE. 


Bye  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  with  much 
favour  in  England,  as  little  is  grown  here,  and  the 
imported  supplies  are  very  scanty,  compared  with 
those  of  all  other  grain ; yet,  from  the  positive 
amount  of  nutriment  which  it  affords,  it  stands 
next  in  value  to  wheat,  and  makes  excellent  bread 
in  combination  with  wheat-meal  or  flour.  It  fer- 
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ments  easily ; is  considered  by  many  persons  as  of 
peculiarly  agreeable  flavour;  (to  others  its  sweet- 
ness is  sometimes  an  objection;)  keeps  well;  is 
wholesome,  and  economical  also.  The  black  bread 
of  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  is  com- 
posed of  rye  only,  ground  into  coarse  meal,  and 
fermented  often  by  means  of  leaven  (or  dough  left 
from  a previous  baking,  and  become  slightly  sour), 
■which  is  an  unfavourable  mode  of  fabricating  it, 
because  rye  has  a tendency  to  pass  quickly  into 
what  is  termed  the  acetous  state  of  fermentation ; 
and  requires  to  be  carefully  watched  and  skilfully 
managed,  to  prevent  the  bread  made  of  it  from 
acquiring  an  acid  taste.  When  the  flour  of  rye  is 
mixed  with  half  or  two-thirds  as  much  of  wheat 
flour,  the  dough  may  be  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  rather  less  time  in  warm  weather  being 
allowed  for  its  rising.  One  part  in  three  of  rye- 
flour  may  be  used  for  paste  also,  which  will  answer 
excellently  for  plain  puddings  or  common  pies. 

BARLEY. 

Mr.  W ebster  says  of  this  grain,  that  “ it  is  next 
in  importance  to  wheat,  and  has  one  advantage 
over  it ; it  can  be  propagated  through  a greater 
range  of  climate,  bearing  heat,  cold,  and  drought 
better,  growing  upon  lighter  soil,  and  coming  so 
quickly  to  maturity,  that  the  short  summers  of 
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northern  countries,  which  are  not  sufficient  to 
ripen  wheat,  are  yet  long  enough  to  bring  barley 
to  maturity.  In  Lapland  it  is  sown  and  reaped 
within  six  weeks.  In  Spain  they  have  two  crops 
in  one  year.  It  was  much  in  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  and  formerly,  also,  as  a bread-corn  in 
England,  as  it  still  is  in  Westmoreland,  Cum- 
berland, Wales,  and  Scotland;  but  in  the  south  of 
Eritain  it  is  now  chiefly  raised  for  malt.” 

The  bread  made  from  barley-meal  or  flour  is  of 
a coarser  quality  than  that  of  rye,  though  not  of 
so  dark  a colour  ; and,  from  containing  much  less 
gluten,  this  grain  is  not  so  easily  converted  into  a 
light  dough.  The  most  valuable  form  in  which 
it  is  now  used  amongst  us  as  food  is  that  of 
pearl  barley , which  is  very  delicate  and  easy  of 
digestion. 

“ Pot  barley  is  barley  of  which  the  outer  husk 
has  been  removed  by  mill-stones ; it  is  used  for 
making  broth.  Pearl  barley  is  the  small  round 
kernel  which  remains  after  the  skin  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  barley  have  been  ground 
off.  For  this  purpose  spring-barley  is  chosen : it 
is  steamed  to  soften  the  skin,  dried,  and  passed 
between  mill-stones  of  a peculiar  kind  to  take  off 
the  husk,  all  except  what  lies  in  the  deep  furrow 
of  the  seed,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the  short 
dark  line  to  be  seen  on  pearl-barley.  The  Scotch 
pearl-barley  is  quite  round,  and  is  made  from  the 
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sort  called  here,  or  bigg.  A decoction  of  pearl- 
barley  was  the  e ptisan ’ of  ancient  medicine,  now 
better  known  by  the  name  of  barley-water.  Besides 
its  use  in  broth,  it  is  sometimes  boiled  in  water, 
and  eaten  as  rice  with  milk. 

“ In  Holland,  pot-barley  boiled  in  bntter-milk, 
and  sweetened  with  treacle,  is  a common  mess  for 
children  and  servants. 

“ As  pot  and  pearl-barley  are  extremely  whole- 
some and  nutritions,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
are  not  more  used  as  food  by  the  labouring  classes 
in  England,  as  they  are  in  Scotland,  Germany, 
and  Holland.” 

One  reason  perhaps  has  not  occurred  to  Mr. 
Webster  of  the  comparatively  small  consumption 
of  these  excellent  preparations  of  barley  amongst 
our  working  people  : they  require  long  cooking,  — 
two  or  three  hours  at  least,  — and  fuel  is  often  so 
expensive  here  that  this  is  a serious  objection  with 
the  poor  to  many  articles  of  food  to  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  recourse  with  exceeding 
advantage.  For  these,  as  for  much  else,  the 
public  ovens,  so  strongly  recommended  in  this 
volume,  would  be  infinitely  helpful  to  them. 


OATS. 


“ This  grain  prefers  a cold  climate,  and  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  cereal  plants.  It  cannot  be 
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cultivated  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
scarcely  seen  south  of  Paris.  Even  in  England 
its  produce  in  the  southern  districts  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  northern,  and  still  more  to  that  of 
Scotland.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it  will  grow 
where  neither  wheat  nor  barley  will  flourish,  and, 
indeed,  on  any  land,  from  the  stiffest  clay  to  crude 
mossy  soils,  if  sufficiently  dry  : it  is  also  the  most 
easily  cultivated.  Indeed,  if  it  can  be  ripened 
before  the  frost  sets  in,  the  meal  is  superior  when 
the  climate  is  rather  bleak  and  the  soil  not  very 
rich. 

“It  contains  more  gluten  than  barley,  though 
less  than  wheat ; and  experience  shows  that  it  is 
very  nutritive,  since  the  labouring  classes  in  Scot- 
land, Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  some  other  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  subsist  and  keep  up  their 
strength  perfectly  upon  bread  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  it.  Many,  indeed,  who  are  used  to  oaten 
bread  prefer  it  to  every  other  kind.  In  the  south 
of  England  oats  are  not  employed  for  bread,  but 
only  for  feeding  horses,  with  whom  they  are  sup- 
posed to  agree  better  than  any  other  species  of 
grain. 

“ Oatmeal  is  cooked  for  human  food  in  several 
iv ays.  In  Scotland  it  forms  the  dish  called  pot- 
tage, or  porridge , the  universal  breakfast  in  many 
parts  of  labouring  people  and  children.  Deprived 
of  the  husk,  it  constitutes  grits , or  groats,  much 
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used  for  making  oatmeal -gruel,  used  both  as  food 
and  medicinally.  The  advantage  of  grits  over 
oatmeal  is,  that  the  fecula  or  starch,  of  which  the 
meal  or  farina  of  the  oats  chiefly  consists,  is  alone 
extracted  by  the  boiling  water,  and  that  thus  none 
of  the  cuticle  which  covers  it  is  mixed  with  the 
gruel ; but  in  the  oatmeal  this  thin  cuticle,  which 
encloses  it  (not  the  husk  of  the  oat),  is  ground  up 
with  the  meal,  and  gives  to  it  a rough  and  harsh 
taste;  for,  although  the  gruel  made  of  oatmeal 
may  be  strained,  still  a quantity  of  the  minute 
fragments  of  the  cuticle  escape  through  the 
strainer ; whereas,  in  the  case  of  grits,  this  cuticle 
is  entirely  kept  back,  which  accounts  for  the 
smoothness  of  grit-gruel,  as  it  is  termed.  Scotch 
oatmeal  is  superior  to  English,  which  is  partly 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  grain,  and  partly 
to  the  climate ; but  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  greater 
care  employed  in  its  cultivation.  In  Scotland, 
also,  the  oats  are  dried  in  a kiln  previous  to  grind- 
ing, which  gives  it  an  agreeable  flavour.” 


MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

Maize,  which  until  recently  was  little  known  in 
England,  and  which  requires  a much  warmer 
climate  to  mature  it,  is  not  well  adapted  to  panifi- 
cation ; as,  from  its  want  of  gluten,  probably,  the 
flour  is  not  sufficiently  adhesive  to  form  a compact 
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paste  ; and  it  absorbs  a large  proportion  of  water, 
which  creates  a further  difficulty  in  baking  it,  the 
surface  becoming  dry  and  hard  before  the  heat  has 
penetrated  the  entire  mass,  the  interior  of  which 
will  often  remain  quite  moist,  however  long  it  may 
be  left  in  the  oven.  Still,  in  America  and  other 
countries  where  it  is  largely  cultivated  and  much 
eaten,  bread  is  made,  and  well  made  too,  it  may  be 
presumed,  entirely  of  maize;  but,  though  con- 
sidered very  nutritious,  and  supporting  well, 
apparently,  the  strength  of  those  who  live  on  it, 
it  can  never  be  comparable  to  that  which  is  made 
of  wheat.  Indian-corn  seems  altogether  better 
adapted  to  such  preparations  as  admit  of  its  being 
combined  with  plenty  of  liquid,  and  rendered 
digestible  by  long  boiling,  as  it  is  in  Italy  and  in 
the  south  of  France.  Small  proportions  of  it 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  produce  extremely 
good  bread,  biscuits,  and  paste.  Cakes,  excellent 
puddings,  and  savoury  dishes  are  also  made  of  it 
without  the  addition  of  flour. 

Wholesome  and  profitable  bread  will  be  pro- 
duced by  blending  one  third  of  maize-flour  with 
two  of  wheaten-flour  or  meal.  These  proportions 
are  easily  converted  into  a light,  pliable  dough,  in 
which  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  maize  will  prevail 
after  it  is  baked,  only  so  far  as  to  be  pleasant. 

The  ears  of  Indian-corn  boiled  whole,  while  the 
grain  is  still  green  and  young,  are  exceedingly 
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good  and  delicate  served  as  a vegetable.  The  corn 
is  scraped  from  tbe  steins  with  a knife  after  it  is 
cooked,  and  in  appearance  and  flavour  somewhat 
resembles  fresh  peas. 

Hominy  is  a preparation  of  the  whole  ripe  grain, 
which,  after  being  very  long  stewed  or  baked,  and 
having  absorbed  a large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the 
process,  is  considered  very  nutritious  food,  and  it 
is  also  remarkably  cheap ; the  hominy  being  sold 
at  a low  price,  and  one  pound  of  it  producing 
several  when  it  is  cooked. 

Mush  is  a sort  of  porridge  of  maize-meal,  made 
like  the  oatmeal-porridge  of  Scotland  : it  requires, 
however,  to  be  much  longer  boiled. 

RICE. 

Rice,  by  itself,  can  scarcely  be  converted  into 
bread;  but  it  may  be  so  when  mixed  with  a 
tolerable  proportion  of  wheat-flour  or  meal.  It  is 
the  least  nutritious  of  the  cereal  grains,  containing 
little  or  no  gluten ; yet  it  constitutes  almost  the 
entire  food  of  whole  races  of  people  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  abundantly  grown.  Those,  however, 
who  live  on  it  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  animal 
food,  — as  the  Hindoos  for  example,  — take  with 
it  so  much  of  the  stimulating  condiments  in  which 
their  climate  abounds,  as  well  as  of  fresh  green 
vegetables,  and  liquefied  butter  called  ghee , that 
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the  properties  in  which  it  is  deficient,  and  the  want 
of  which  would  render  it  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  human  life,  are  supplied  to  the  eaters  by  their 
means.  When  its  preparation  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, rice  may  be  converted  into  a larger 
variety  of  excellent  dishes  than  almost  any  other 
article  of  food  that  we  possess 3 and  it  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  comparatively  cheap.  The 
highest  in  price,  and  the  best  for  general  purposes, 
is  that  which  we  derive  from  America, — the 
Carolina  — which  is  large-grained  and  very  white. 
The  small-grained  Indian  variety,  called  Patna,  is 
preferred  to  it  for  serving  dry  with  curries,  &c. 

There  are  inferior  kinds,  as  well  as  damaged  and 
broken  samples,  which  are  sold  at  a low  cost  3 but 
they  are  not  really  economical.  That  which  is 
merely  crushed,  if  separated  from  the  powder  with 
which  it  is  generally  mingled,  might  answer  for 
bread  perhaps  as  well  or  better  than  the  entire 
grain,  if  first  cleared  by  repeated  and  copious 
washings  from  the  powder  with  which  it  is 
mingled.  All  rice  before  it  is  cooked  should  be 
washed  until  the  water  poured  to  it  remains  un- 
clouded. To  convert  this  grain  into  quite  solid 
food,  without  any  mixture  of  flour,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  mix  it  well  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
liquid  *,  which  it  will  entirely  absorb  3 to  prevent 

* If  this  fact  were  generally  known  by  cooks,  the  whole- 
some preparation  of  rice  would  be  much  facilitated.  From  a 
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the  evaporation  of  any  portion  of  this;  to  subject 
it  to  a gentle,  hut  well  sustained  degree  of  heat, 
for  between  two  and  three  hours  ; and  to  press  it 
closely,  while  still  warm,  into  any  kind  of  mould. 
A well  secured  jar,  placed  in  a slow  oven,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  success  of  this  rice-bread , if  it  may 
be  so  called.  In  times  of  dearth  it  would  be  a 
valuable  substitute  for  wheaten  bread  in  part. 

Another  variety  of  the  corn-plants  is  millet, 
“ the  smallest-seeded  of  them  all ; ” which,  how- 
ever, is  little  known  in  England,  though  it  is 
cultivated  in  the  East,  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

Buckwheat  also  is  used  for  bread  on  the  Con- 
tinent; but  as  it  is  not  considered  of  value  for 
that  purpose  here,  and  many  other  cheap  ingre- 
dients which  we  can  more  readily  command  are 
better  suited  probably  to  the  general  taste,  it 
does  not  appear  needful  to  give  an  extended  notice 
of  it. 

long  series  of  experiments  with  different  varieties  of  the 
grain,  I have  obtained  always  the  same  result. 
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PART  II. 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  bread 
for  domestic  consumption  made  in  onr  own  homes 
are  great  and  manifold,  provided  it  be  well  made, 
not  else;  and  in  every  household,  therefore,  the 
true  process  of  preparing  it  ought  to  be  known, 
that  it  may  be  carried  into  practice  when  re- 
quired. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  the  most  profitable  mode  of  being  supplied 
with  this  very  precious  portion  of  our  daily  food, 
though  tKe  saving  in  actual  pence  may  not  appear 
considerable.  The  real  economy  consists  in  having 
it  secured  from  every  species  of  adulteration  and 
abuse,  which  would  diminish  its  wholesomeness 
or  value ; and  in  the  positive  amount  of  nourish- 
ment which  it  affords,  in  consequence,  to  the 
consumers.  It  is  also  in  other  respects,  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory ; as  it  affords  also  the  best 
means  of  regulating  its  cost  with  strict  frugality 
when  circumstances  demand  it,  by  the  substitution 
of  such  a portion  of  cheaper  materials  for  wheat- 
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flour  or  meal,  as  will  reduce  its  price  without 
injury  to  its  perfect  whole  someness.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  he  remembered,  that  these  benefits 
can  be  obtained  only  when  the  art  of  bread-making 
is  really  understood,  and  attentively  followed  out ; 
for  failure  and  loss  will  almost  invariably  result 
from  carelessness  or  negligence  in  any  of  the 
details;  and  it  is  the  want  of  success  which  so 
frequently  attends  the  operation  that  deters  many 
housekeepers  from  giving  it  a trial,  and  many 
more  from  persevering  in  it  when  they  have  once 
done  so.  As  I have  already  stated  in  a previous 
work,  “the  heavy,  or  bitter,  or  ill-baked  masses 
of  dough,  which  appear  at  table  under  the  name 
of  household  or  home-made  bread,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  the  distaste  which  they  often  excite 
for  everything  which  bears  its  name*”  and  in- 


* “ It  is  surely  a singular  fact,  that  the  one  article  of  our 
food  on  which  health  depends  more  than  on  any  other,  should 
be  precisely  that  which  is  obtained  in  England  with  the 
greatest  difficulty, — good,  light , and  pure  bread ; yet  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  and  easy  than  the  process  of  making  it, 
either  in  large  quantities  or  small.  Erom  constant  failure  it 
is  nevertheless  considered  so  difficult  in  many  families,  that 
recourse  is  had  to  the  nearest  baker  in  town  or  country,  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  heavy,  or  bitter,  or  ill-baked  masses 
of  dough  which  appear  at  table  under  the  name  of  household 
or  home-made  bread , and  which  are  well  calculated  to  create 
the  distaste  which  they  often  excite  for  every  thing  which 
bears  its  name. When  a miller 
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spire  a prejudice  against  it  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, can  never  be  surmounted.  The  bread  of 
the  better  order  of  bakers  has,  at  least,  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  always  light,  and  of  soft  and 
agreeable  texture,  while  it  is  quite  fresh ; though 
it  speedily  becomes  dry  and  uninviting ; and  seldom 
or  ever  possesses  the  sweet,  nutty  flavour  of  good 
home-made  bread ; nor  is  it  sufficiently  substantial 
to  satisfy  easily  the  appetites  of  such  of  the 
labouring  classes  as,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
or  from  necessity,  subsist  principally  upon  it.* 
Men  who  follow  any  occupation,  as  a trade  and 
source  of  livelihood,  will  naturally  be  more  per- 
fectly skilled  in  all  that  relates  to  it  than  private 
individuals  can  hope  to  he ; and  neither  clever 
housewives  nor  domestic  servants  can  fairly  he 
expected  to  rival  experienced  bakers  in  the  general 
aspect  or  in  the  endless  and  attractive  variety  of 
forms  which  their  bread  displays,  though  they 

can  "be  depended  on  to  supply  flour  of  good  quality,  and  the 
other  ingredients  used  in  preparing  it  are  also  fresh  and  good, 
and  mingled  with  it  in  due  proportions,  and  the  kneading, 
fermentation,  and  baking  are  conducted  with  care  and  in- 
telligence, the  result  will  uniformly  be  excellent  bread/5 — 
Acton’s  Modern  Cookery. 

* The  consumption  of  baker’s  bread  in  the  families  of 
many  artisans,  and  other  hard-working  men  is  really  enormous, 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  need  be,  with  better 
knowledge  and  more  judicious  management  on  the  part  of 
the  women. 
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may  effect  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  and 
satisfy  at  the  same  time  all  reasonable  require- 
ments as  to  the  mere  appearance  of  their  prepara- 
tions. A higher  object  than  fashioning  loaves  into 
certain  pleasing  shapes  may  possibly  he  achieved 
by  a little  well-directed,  sustained,  and  earnest 
effort.  The  common,  hut  most  precious  food  of 
the  people  may  he  rendered  cheaper  and  more 
abundant,  by  being  systematically  guarded  from 
waste*  of  every  kind;  and  by  replacing  the  igno- 
rance from  which  much  of  it  arises,  and  which  is 
ever  the  worst  enemy  to  the  well-being  of  a popu- 
lation, with  such  plain  practical  knowledge  as  may 
enable  those  to  help  themselves  who  are  now 

* The  waste  of  bread  in  England  impresses  thoughtful 
observers,  and  foreigners  especially,  with  the  most  painful 
astonishment.  It  is  not  solely  the  fragments  of  it  swept 
daily  from  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  and  thrown  away  by 
pampered  or  careless  servants;  or  those  which  ill-trained 
children  are  allowed  to  leave  at  all  their  meals ; or  the  loss 
from  want  of  skill  in  making  it,  which  constitute  this  waste. 
It  is  said  that  in  some  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns, 
when  work  is  plentiful  and  wages  are  high,  some  of  the  streets 
where  the  working  men  reside  are  literally  strewed  with  its 
remains.  I can  but  hope  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, and  that  it  will  cease  henceforth  to  be  even  partially 
true.  If  all  classes  of  society  would  steadily  and  resolutely 
combine  to  suppress  the  waste  of  bread  in  any  form,  the 
number  of  “ deaths  ” from  absolute  “ starvation  ” or  the 
more  lingering  ones  caused  by  insufficient  daily  food  in  this 
country,  would  soon  be  sensibly  diminished ! 
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grievously  helpless ; and  such  of  them  to  protect 
their  own  interests  as  are  at  present  powerless  to 
do  so. 

If  the  instructions  which  I have  attempted  to 
convey  here  should  assist  in  promoting  this  de- 
sirable object,  I shall  rejoice  sincerely;  for  it 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention, 
and  of  the  best  exertions,  which  can  be  bestowed 
upon  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work  both  the 
extent  and  the  effects  of  the  “ prevailing  igno- 
rance” of  bread-making  amongst  us  are  dwelt 
upon  at  some  length ; and,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  repeating  here  what  has  already  been  said  about 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  pages  of  Part  I.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  though  far  too  general,  particularly 
in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  this  ignorance  is 
not  universal  amongst  us.  Devonshire  is  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  household  bread 
(that  of  the  bakers  there  also  is  said  to  be  very 
good) ; in  Suffolk  almost  every  cottager’s  wife 
knows  how  to  make  it  well.  This  is  the  case  also 
in  some  of  our  northern  counties,  and  in  those 
where  large  dairy-farms  are  numerous;  but  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  one  woman  in  twenty, 
on  the  average,  is  capable  of  making  a loaf ! 
When  the  educated  mistresses  of  families  shall  be 
g 3 
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better  able  to  direct  them,  the  women-servants  at 
least  will  cease  to  be  as  inefficient  in  this  matter 
as  they  now  are. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  WEIGHT  OE  ELOHR  AND  BREAD. 

A pint  of  flour  weighs  fourteen  ounces,  or  two 
ounces  less  than  a pound. 

A quart  (or  half-quartern ) weighs  one  pound 
and  three-quarters,  and  will,  make  a loaf  of  two 
pounds  and  three  ounces. 

A quartern  (or  half -gallon)  weighs  three  pounds 
and  a half,  and  will  make  a loaf  of  four  pounds 
and  six  ounces  weight. 

A gallon  (or  half-stone ) of  flour  contains  seven 
pounds.  This  will  produce  eight  pounds  and  three- 
quarters  of  bread. 

A stone  (or  peck)  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  and 
the  product  in  bread  will  be  seventeen  pounds  and 
a half. 

Two  pecks  (or  half  a bushel)  will  weigh  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  and  make  thirty-five  pounds  of 
bread. 

A bushel  [or  four  pecks)  contains  fifty-six  pounds 
of  flour,  which  ought  to  produce  seventy  pounds 
of  bread. 

A sack  {or  five  bushels)  should  weigh  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  and  the  product  in  bread 
should  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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DIFFERENT  INGREDIENTS  OF  WHICH  BREAD  MAY  BE  MADE, 
EITHER  ENTIRELY  OR  IN  PART. 


VARIOUS.  KINDS  OF  FLOUR,  AND  OTHER  PREPARATIONS  OF 
WHEAT. 

Whites . — This  is  the  name  by  which  flour  of 
the  finest  quality  — made  “ from  the  very  heart  of 
the  best  wheat  ” — is  known  in  the  markets,  and 
which  is  sold  at  the  highest  price. 

Best  Households.  — Used  generally  for  bread- 
making. This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  excellent  flour, 
and  stands  next  in  price  to  the  “ whites,”  of  which 
the  use  is  confined  principally  to  pastry,  cakes, 
delicate  home-made  breakfast  rolls,  and  similar 
preparations. 

Seconds.  — Perfectly  good,  but  not  very  white 
bread  is  produced  from  this  flour,  which  is  that 
usually  chosen  by  the  economist. 

Wheat-meat.  — Commonly,  this  is  the  entire 
grain  of  the  wheat,  rather  coarsely  ground,  and 


Wheat. 

Eye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Eice  (boiled  soft). 
Potatoes  (boiled). 


Parsnips  (boiled). 
Beet-root  (boiled  soft). 
Seed  of  French  beans 


(boiled  and  skinned). 
Buckwheat. 

Millet. 

Sago  (boiled). 
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freed  from  tlie  bran.  It  is  sold  usually  at  the 
same  price  as  the  household  flour,  which  appears 
altogether  unreasonable,  as  it  must  cost  the  miller 
who  prepares  it  much  less.  Yet  even  at  this  price 
it  is  economical  to  the  consumer,  as  it  contains, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  best  authorities, 
far  more  nourishment  than  wheat-flour  only. 

Whole-meal.  — Whole-meal  is  the  wheat  ground 
into  a proper  state  for  bread -making  without  any 
part  of  it  being  taken  away.  Neither  the  bran 
nor  any  other  portion  of  it  is  withdrawn;  and 
this  is  stated  by  Baron  Liebig,  and  other  ex- 
tremely clever  men  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  subject,  to  make  the  most  wholesome  and 
strengthening  bread  that  can  be  compounded. 

Sharps,  or  Best  Grip. — This  comes  next  to  that 
inner  portion  of  the  grain  which  contains  the  flour, 
and  is  good,  cheap,  nourishing,  and  excellently 
adapted  to  making  bread,  if  mixed  with  flour 
for  the  purpose.  It  costs  only  from  a shilling 
to  eighteenpence  the  peck  when  flour  is  at  its 
highest  price. 

Pollard  and  Bran.  — Until  lately  both  of  these, 
which  are  now  known  to  contain  a considerable 
amount  of  nutriment,  were  rejected  in  making 
bread,  and  given  as  food  to  the  inferior  animals. 
At  present,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  preparation 
called  whole-meal,  they  are  ground  up  with  the 
finer  parts  of  the  corn.  When  separated  from 
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it  they  are  sold  extremely  cheap ; pollard  at  from 
twopence  to  threepence  the  gallon,  and  the  bran 
at  a much  less  cost. 


FLOUR  FOR  BREAD-MAKING. 

Mom  should  be  ground  two  or  even  three  months 
before  it  is  used  for  bread-making,  as,  when  quite 
new,  it  produces  dough  which,  in  some  measure, 
resembles  that  prepared  from  the  flour  of  slightly 
sprouted  wheat.  It  gathers  into  lumps,  and  is 
not  easily  rendered  uniformly  light  and  porous ; 
but,  when  very  long  kept,  it  becomes  sometimes  so 
hard  that  it  has  to  be  ground  a second  time  and 
mixed  with  fresher  flour  before  it  can  be  used  at 
all.  The  grain  itself  can  be  perfectly  preserved 
much  better ; and,  therefore,  such  a portion  only 
should  be  ground  at  once  for  family  use  as  may 
be  required  for  a feAv  months’  consumption. 

Really  good  flour  has  no  perceptible  smell,  or 
only  a very  slight  and  agreeable  one ; and  when 
grasped  tightly  in  the  hand  will  retain  the  marks 
of  the  fingers,  and  remain  in  a lump  when  they 
are  loosened  from  it ; and  it  mixes  quite  easily 
into  a smooth  batter  or  dough  when  used.  Mour 
which  will  not  do  this  is  either  too  new  or  adul- 
terated, or  made  from  bad  wheat. 

To  keep  flour. — Mom  should  always  be  kept 
free  from  damp,  or  it  will  become  musty,  and  no 
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process  can  then  render  it  fit  for  bread ; for  even 
a small  portion  of  it,  when  so  tainted,  will  always 
impart  a most  nnpleasant  flavour  to  everything 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  To  secure  it  from  this 
'injury,  flour  should  he  stored  in  a large  chest  or 
bin,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  and  stand  on  a 
dry  floor.  Of  late,  flour-chests  have  been  made 
lined  throughout  with  tin,  an  admirable  improve- 
ment, because  they  protect  it  well  from  the  air, 
and  can  he  kept  perfectly  clean  without  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  which  the  wood  could  not.  They 
require  simply  to  he  entirely  emptied  from  time 
to  time,  and  wiped  out  thoroughly  with  dry  cloths. 
Few  household  stores  can  he  preserved  in  good 
condition  without  care  and  nicety ; and  none  are 
more  easily  injured  by  neglect  than  those  which 
are  used  for  bread.  Small  quantities  of  flour  are 
sometimes  merely  put  into  stout  linen  hags  tied 
at  the  neck,  and  set  on  a dry  pantry  or  larder 
shelf  or  dresser.  These  should  be  often  washed, 
well  rinsed  in  plenty  of  fresh  water,  that  they 
may  retain  no  smell  of  soap  or  soda,  and  be  dried 
quickly  in  the  open  air.  When  common  wooden 
flour-chests  of  any  size  are  used  they  should  he 
occasionally  emptied,  scoured  extremely  clean 
with  hot  water,  and  he  perfectly  free  from  the 
slightest  degree  of  moisture  before  they  are  again 
filled  with  flour.  Meal  requires  the  same  pre- 
cautions to  preserve  it  sweet.  If  flour  or  bread 
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be  left  exposed,  it  will  attract  not  only  mice,  but 
kitcben-beetles  and  other  insects  which  abound  in 
the  underground  floors  of  many  houses  : it  should 
always  therefore  be  well  protected  in  some  way 
from  their  attacks. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  YEAST,  AND  OTHER  FERMENTS,  AND 
THE  MODES  OF  USING  THEM. 

Yeast  is  so  important  an  auxiliary  in  making 
bread  that  its  nature  and  quality  demand  especial 
attention ; for  unless  it  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  in 
a fitting  state  to  produce  ready  and  proper  fer- 
mentation, the  best  flour  of  which  dough  can  be 
fabricated  will  fail  to  produce  wholesome  or  even 
eatable  bread.  A knowledge  of  the  proportion 
of  it  required  is  also  indispensable.  Too  much  is 
commonly  used  by  unskilful  bread-makers,  and 
this  both  impairs  its  flavour  and  diminishes  its 
nutritious  properties,  while  an  insufficient  quan- 
tity will  fail  to  render  it  light.  By  attention  to  the 
receipts  which  follow,  the  learner  will  be  enabled 
to  avoid  both  these  extremes.  The  yeast  of  strong 
beer  or  ale  will  produce  much  more  effect  than 
that  of  milder  kinds;  and  the  fresher  yeast  is, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  it  needed  to 
raise  the  dough. 

To  purify  yeast.  — When  yeast  is  either  bitter 
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or  dark-coloured,  it  can  only  be  improved  by 
copious  and  repeated  washings.  It  should  be 
well  stirred  into  plenty  of  cold  water  and  left  for 
at  least  twelve  hours  undisturbed,  when  it  will 
have  subsided  into  a comparatively  solid  state, 
and  the  water  may  be  gently  poured  away  without 
disturbing  it,  and  more  be  poured  to  it  when  time 
will  permit,  or  when  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 
Should  any  hops  or  impurities  of  any  kind  appear 
in  it,  it  should  be  strained  through  a hair-sieve 
kept  for  the  purpose  after  it  is  mixed  with  the 
water  and  before  it  is  put  aside  to  settle. 

It  may  be  preserved  many  days  by  changing 
the  water  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  must  never 
be  left  for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to  the  air 
without  it  after  it  has  once  been  mingled  with  it. 
The  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  the  first 
water  poured  on  will  assist  to  remove  the  bitter 
flavour  of  yeast. 

To  keep  brewers’  or  home-made  yeast.  — If 
taken  very  new,  and  poured  immediately  into 
clean  dry  stone  or  glass  bottles,  and  corked,  but 
not  very  tightly,  without  delay,  common  yeast  will 
remain  perfectly  good  often  for  a fortnight  at 
least.  Should  a little  of  the  beer  be  mixed  up 
with  it,  it  will  not  matter  : the  bottles  should  be 
well  shaken  when  the  yeast  is  wanted  for  use,  and 
it  can  still  be  watered  for  some  hours  to  render  it 
solid.  With  water  only,  if  it  be  changed  regu- 
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larly,  it  may  be  kept  for  many  days,  but  it  is  always 
best  in  its  effects  when  new. 

To  freshen  or  aid  the  fermentation  of  stale 
yeast.  — Yeast  may  be  made  to  ferment  mncb 
more  easily  and  quickly  after  it  has  become  stale 
by  mixing  with  it  first  a small  quantity  of  sugar 
in  powder,  and  then  a few  spoonfuls  of  warm 
water,  and  setting  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise.  A 
teaspoonful  of  sugar  will  be  sufficient  for  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  solid  yeast : a little  warm  flour 
will  further  help  the  fermentation.  The  whole 
may  be  mixed  into  a thin  batter. 

German  yeast. — This  preparation,  of  which  the 
true  nature  will  presently  be  explained,  has  now 
very  much  superseded  the  use  of  brewers*  yeast  in 
such  parts  of  this  country  as  are  conveniently 
situated  for  receiving  quickly  the  supplies  of  it 
sent  to  us  regularly  from  abroad ; and  it  answers 
exceedingly  well  when  it  can  be  obtained  fresh 
and  is  properly  managed,  as  it  is  never  bitter,  and 
ferments  very  easily.  Some  prejudice  — which 
appears  to  have  been  quite  without  any  reasonable 
foundation  — existed  against  it  for  a time ; but  it 
has  given  way  in  a great  measure  to  the  results  of 
experience,  and  to  the  clear  explanations  which 
have  lately  been  made  to  the  public  of  its  real 
character,  which  show  that  there  can  be  nothing 
injurious  in  it.  In  exceedingly  sultry  weather  it 
becomes  putrid  almost  before  it  can  be  conveyed 
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from  the  places  where  it  is  manufactured  here; 
and  it  is  then  better  avoided;  but  in  all  other 
seasons  it  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  making 
very  light  bread  and  cakes.  It  has  been  some- 
times objected  to,  from  its  rendering  bread  too 
spongy  and  unsubstantial ; but  this  has  arisen,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  from  double  the  quantity 
of  it  having  been  used  which  was  really  required. 
One  ounce  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  a gallon  of 
flour  into  bread.  For  many  months  this  is  the 
full  proportion  which  I have  habitually  had  em- 
ployed, with  entire  success.  In  London,  where  I 
first  had  it  tested,  nearly  twice  as  much  produced 
no  better  effect;  but  the  yeast,  after  having  been 
kept  a day  or  two  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  that 
city,  may  perhaps  ferment  less  freely.*  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  dilute  it  very  gradually 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour  in  making  dough ; 
for,  unless  this  be  done,  the  bread  will  be  full  of 
large  hollow  spaces  after  it  is  baked,  which  will 
never  be  seen  in  that  which  is  properly  made. 
"When  used  in  its  dry  state  it  should  first  be  broken 
down  in  a large  basin  with  the  back  of  a strong 
spoon,  and  moistened  with  a few  drops  of  liquid 

* It  is  a rather  curious  question,  whether  the  difference  I 
have  named  may  really  have  had  its  origin  in  any  atmospheric 
influence  which  was  unfavourable  to  the  fermentation,  or 
whether  it  may  have  arisen  solely  from  the  freshness  of  the 
yeast  being  impaired  by  the  surcharged  air  of  the  great  city. 
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at  a time,  until  not  a single  lump  is  to  be  seen  in 
it.  When  it  has  been  dropped  into  water  and 
stirred  up  with  it,  it  will  have  become  smooth  at 
once.  The  usual  price  at  which  it  is  retailed  is 
one  penny  the  ounce.  For  the  same  cost  sufficient 
brewer’s  yeast  may  be  obtained  to  make  a bushel 
of  bread : the  German  yeast,  therefore,  is  con- 
siderably the  dearest,  but  it  is  more  uniform  and 
certain  in  its  effects.  It  is  sold  at  the  bakers*  and 
corncliandlers*,  and  sometimes  by  the  general 
shopkeepers. 

To  keep  German  yeast.  — In  the  state  in  which 
it  arrives  here,  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  this 
yeast  fit  for  use  for  more  than  a day  or  two,  unless 
the  weather  should  be  very  cold.  It  keeps  best  in 
an  uncovered  jar  or  cup ; and  should  always  be  set 
into  a cool  and  dry  place.  When  procured  quite 
fresh  and  sweet,  if  dropped  into  a jug  of  water* 
directly  it  is  brought  into  the  house,  and  well 
stirred  up  with  it,  it  will  remain  good  much  longer 
and  ferment  very  readily  afterwards.  The  water 
may  be  changed  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  if 
poured  off  carefully,  will  carry  no  portion  of  the 
yeast  with  it.  A pint  of  water  will  be  sufficient 
for  an  ounce  of  yeast. 

Method  of  making  German  yeast. — u This  yeast 

* This,  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  ought  to  be 
filtered  for  the  purpose,  and  so  ought  all  which  is  used  in 
making  bread. 
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in  many  distilleries  forms  an  important  by-product 
of  the  manufactory,  and  is  collected  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  dry  yeast,  for  the  use  of  the 
private  brewer  and  baker.  When  this  is  done, 
the  process  adopted  is  nearly  as  follows  : — Crushed 
rye  is  mashed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  barley- 
malt,  and  the  wort,  when  made,  cooled  to  the 
proper  temperature.  For  every  hundred  pounds 
of  the  crushed  grain  there  are  now  added  half  a 
pound  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  six  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  diluted  with  much  water, 
and  the  wort  is  then  brought  into  fermentation  by 
the  addition  of  yeast.  From  the  strongly-ferment- 
ing liquid  the  yeast  is  skimmed  off,  and  strained 
through  a hair-sieve  into  cold  water,  through  which 
it  is  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  afterwards  washed 
with  one  or  two  waters,  and  finally  pressed  in  cloth 
bags  till  it  has  the  consistence  of  dough.  It  has 
a pleasant  fruity  smell,  and  in  a cool  place  may 
be  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  then  passes 
into  a putrefying  decomposition,  acquires  the  odour 
of  decaying  cheese,  and,  like  decaying  cheese,  has 
now  the  property  of  changing  sugar  into  lactic 
acid , instead  of  into  alcohol,  as  before.  A hundred 
pounds  of  crushed  grain  will  yield  six  to  eight 
pounds  of  the  pressed  yeast.  It  is  made  largely 
at  Rotterdam,  and  is  imported  thence  to  this 
country  through  Hull.”* 

'*  Professor  Johnson’s  “ Chemistry  of  Common  Life.3’ 
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This  is  nearly  the  same  process  as  the  one 
pursued  in  Austria,  and  communicated  recently 
by  a correspondent  of  the  Times.  “ Take  brewery, 
or,  by  preference,  distillery  yeast,  and  filter  it 
through  muslin  or  a silk  sieve  into  four  or  five 
times  the  quantity  of  water,  which  must  be  as 
cold  as  possible  and  in  which,  in  summer,  ice 
should  be  dissolved.  Let  the  yeast  and  water  be 
well  stirred  up  together  (in  preference  with  a 
broom)  until  there  is  a good  head  of  foam ; then 
leave  them  until  the  yeast  has  settled  and  the 
water  has  become  clear.  Draw  off  the  water 
gently  without  disturbing  the  yeast.  (This  is  best 
effected  by  having  a tub  with  taps  in  it  placed  at 
different  heights,  and  by  opening  the  highest  first.) 
This  done,  again  pump  the  tub  full  of  fresh  water, 
and  stir  the  yeast  up  with  it  again.  Repeat 
this  until  the  water  becomes  tasteless  and  clear; 
then  add  to  the  settled  substance,  for  every 
twelve  gallons  of  yeast  used  at  the  commence- 
ment, half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  one  ounce  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  previously 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  water.  Mix  this  well  with 
the  purified  yeast,  and  leave  it  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours.  Then  again  pump  water  to  it, 
stir  it  up  well,  and,  when  once  more  settled,  draw 
it  off,  wdiich  concludes  the  process.  The  yeast 
must  next  be  turned  into  a linen  bag,  tied  up,  and 
placed  between  two  boards  large  enough  to  cover 
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it  well,  and  very  gently  pressed  to  free  it  gradually 
from  moisture,  and  convert  it  into  a substance 
similar  to  bread-paste  or  dough,  which  can  be 
formed  to  size  and  weight  as  needed. 

In  Austria  the  weight  is  something  near  one 
pound  when  dry,  in  square  forms  an  inch  thick. 

“ The  whole  process  should  be  conducted  in  a 
very  cool  place,  and  the  yeast  should  be  kept  in  a 
cold  place,  when  it  will  remain  good  from  eight 
to  ten  days  in  summer,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in 
winter.” 

From  this  excellent  receipt,  which  I have  been 
obliged  to  curtail  a little,  it  will  be  seen  that 
German  yeast  is  only  common  yeast  thoroughly 
'purified  and  rendered  half-solid  by  pressure.  It 
might  easily  be  prepared  in  this  country,  either 
for  sale  or  for  domestic  use,  by  the  directions 
given  above,  which  are  very  clear  and  ample. 

Home-brewed  yeast. — The  yeast  of  mild*  home- 
brewed ale  is  always  much  in  request  for  bread- 
making, and  is  even  bought  up  by  some  first-class 
London  bakers  from  small  farms  and  other  places 
for  the  purpose.  It  does  not  require  watering  to 
purify  it,  but  merely  to  render  it  solid,  that  a 
learner  may  know  exactly  the  proportion  to  take ; 

* The  yeast  of  strong  beer,  which  is  generally  more  highly 
hopped,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  bitter,  will  produce 
an  excellent  effect  in  lightening  dough,  but  will  be  less 
favourable  to  its  sweetness.] 
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which  cannot  so  well  be  ascertained  in  its  frothy 
and  liquid  state.  Experienced  bread-makers  do 
not  need  such  a precaution,  as  they  are  enabled, 
by  long  practice,  to  judge  of  the  effect  which  it 
will  produce  in  any  form.  A large  tablespoonful 
of  it  when  solid  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  a four- 
pound  loaf. 

Brewers 5 yeast.  — Though  often  otherwise  per- 
fectly good,  brewers5  yeast  is  sometimes  in  these 
days  so  extremely  bitter,  that  it  can  with  difficulty 
be  rendered  fit  for  making  bread,  even  by  the 
washing  and  frequent  change  of  water  recom- 
mended at  page  92.  Neither  passing  it  through 
bran,  nor  dropping  kindled  charcoal  or  live  cinders 
into  it,  nor  any  of  the  expedients  recommended 
commonly  for  the  purpose,  will  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  white  of  an  egg  mingled  with 
the  water  which  is  first  stirred  to  it  may,  in  a 
measure,  improve  it ; but  as  gentian  and  various 
other  powerfully-flavoured  ingredients  are  partly 
substituted  for  hops  in  brewing  the  bitter  beer 
which  at  present  finds  so  much  favour  with  the 
English  public,  and  which  is  so  largely  brewed 
for  exportation  as  well,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  bread  with  it  that  is  free  from  bitterness. 
The  only  plan  to  be  pursued  when  no  other  can 
be  procured,  is  to  use  it  very  sparingly,  and  to 
leave  the  dough  much  longer  to  rise.  The  yeast 
h 2 
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of  porter,  from  its  dark  colour,  and  its  flavour  also, 
is  objectionable  for  bread. 


INGREDIENTS  FOR  MAKING  UNEERMENTED  BREAD. 

Good  and  wholesome  bread  can  be  made  in 
several  ways  without  yeast,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  leaven  or  “raising”  When  a loaf  is  merely 
wanted  quickly  on  occasion,  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  or  sour  butter-milk  may  be  used  for  it ; but 
for  constant  eating  the  tartaric  acid  would  be  ob- 
jectionable, and  muriatic  acid  should  supply  its 
place ; but  this  must  be  kept  and  used  with  care 
and  caution,  as  it  burns  severely  before  it  is  mixed 
with  the  soda,  but  is  perfectly  harmless  afterwards, 
as  it  is  then  converted  into  common  salt,  and  the 
hands  may  be  used  fearlessly  to  knead  the  bread 
which  is  made  with  it  after  the  ingredients  have 
been  stirred  together  for  an  instant  with  a wooden 
spoon. 

All  unfermented  bread  must  be  despatched  to 
the  oven  the  instant  it  is  made,  or  it  will  be  heavy ; 
it  can  therefore  only  be  baked  where  there  is  an 
oven  close  at  hand.  If  sent  to  a bake-office,  it 
must  be  made  there , and  set  into  the  oven  imme- 
diately. 

For  the  best  kind  of  unfermented  bread. — When 
this  is  required  in  large  quantities,  or  is  habitually 
eaten  by  a family,  the  ingredients  should  be  kept 
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in  readiness  for  immediate  use  when  needed.  Eight 
ounces  of  strong  muriatic  acid  should  he  mixed 
with  twenty-one  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  kept  in 
a stopper-bottle.  Eor  each  pound  of  flour  half  an 
ounce  of  this  should  he  measured  with  a graduated 
glass  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  added  to  half  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  One  drachm  (apothecaries' 
weight)  of  carbonate  of  soda  must  he  rubbed 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  thoroughly  mingled  with 
the  flour,  before  the  acid  is  stirred  to  it. 

Strong  muriatic  acid  8 ozs.,  cold  water  21  ozs. 
Of  this  mixture,  | an  oz.  in  \ pint  cold  water  for 
each  lb.  of  flour,  and  carbonate  of  soda  (apothe- 
caries' weight)  1 drachm. 

For  Dr.  Pereira’s  unfermented  bread. — Eor  each 
pound  of  flour  one  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  half  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  rubbed 
through  a sieve.  Fifty  drops  of  the  muriatic 
acid  of  the  shops  and  half  a pint  of  water. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  OVEN. 

GENERAL  RULES  TOR  BAKING  BREAD. 

As  a general  rule,  bread  requires  a ratber  quick 
oven  to  bake  it  properly.  Occasionally  it  will  be 
light  and  well  flavoured  when  slowly  baked,  but 
seldom  of  good  colour.  The  heat  should  always 
be  so  regulated  as  to  penetrate  the  dough  entirely 
before  the  outside  becomes  hard.  If  it  be  seized 
or  caught,  as  it  is  termed,  at  first,  the  surface  will 
often  be  perfectly  black,  while  the  inside  still  re- 
mains mere  dough ; and  for  this  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  remedy ; for  leaving  it  a longer  time  than 
usual  in  the  oven  will  only  burn  the  outside  more 
and  more,  and  leave  the  interior  still  watery, 
rendering  the  whole  uneatable. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  complete  the  baking 
of  bread  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  oven 
before  it  was  done  and  allowed  to  become  cold ; 
for  the  heat  has  then  no  further  effect  upon  it. 
If  returned  to  the  oven  while  still  hot,  the  defect 
may  be  remedied. 

“ When  bread  has  been  made  too  lithe, ^ that 
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is  to  say,  when  so  much  liquid  has  been  used  in 
mixing  the  dough  that  it  spreads  about  instead  of 
remaining  in  shape  when  moulded  into  loaves, 
“ it  should  be  put  into  a rather  slow  oven ; other- 
wise the  outside  will  speedily  harden  and  lock  up 
the  moisture,”  * and  the  inside,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently baked,  will  be  unwholesome  eating ; and 
in  warm  weather  will  soon  become  sour  or 
mouldy. 

Loaves  which  are  baked  in  tins  or  pans  should 
be  loosened  from  them  directly  they  are  taken 
from  the  oven  and,  like  all  other  bread,  turned 
upside  down,  or  the  steam,  not  being  able  to 
escape,  will  cause  the  under-crusts  to  be  wet  and 
blistered.  To  render  bread  soft  it  is  covered  with 
a thick  flannel  while  cooling,  or  wrapped  in  it. 

A proper  instrument  for  rasping  French  rolls 
or  loaves  is  sold  at  the  ironmonger s\ 

Observation.  — To  ascertain  whether  dough  be 
light  enough  to  bake,  let  the  knuckles  be  pressed 
hard  upon  it,  and  leave  it  for  a short  time,  when, 
if  the  impression  of  them  has  disappeared,  it  will 
be  a proof  that  it  is  ready  for  the  oven,  to  which  it 
should  be  despatched  quickly  after  it  has  been 
made  up  into  loaves,  unless  it  is  required  very 
spongy,  when  it  may  be  kept,  as  directed  in  some 
of  the  following  receipts,  in  a warm  place  to  rise 
or  prove , after  it  is  moulded. 


Professor  Donovan. 
h 4 
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While  bread  is  being  baked  the  door  of  the 
oven  should  be  opened  as  seldom  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly until  the  dough  has  set,  or  become  firm, 
as  cold  draughts  of  air  admitted  to  it  will  have  an 
unfavourable  effect  upon  it,  and  cool  the  oven 
quickly  at  the  same  time. 


THE  OVEN. 

Management  of  a brick  oven.  — Much  of  the 
quality  of  bread  depends  on  its  being  well  baked, 
and  therefore,  the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
oven  used  for  it,  when  it  is  required  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  very  important.  Of  all  that  are  in 
common  use  amongst  us  at  present,  a brick  oven, 
heated  with  wood,  is  generally  considered  as  the 
best  adapted  to  it ; and,  certainly,  no  bread  seems 
so  sweet  and  wholesome  as  that  which  is  so  baked 
in  private  families,  when  perfect  cleanliness  has 
been  observed  in  all  the  operations  connected  with 
it,  and  they  have  been  performed  with  care  and 
skill.  To  ensure  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
bake  bread  properly,  and  a variety  of  other  things 
in  succession  after  it  when  they  are  required,  the 
oven  should  be  well  heated,  then  cleared  and 
cleansed  ready  for  use,  and  closely  shut  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  its  size.  It  will 
not  then  cool  down  as  it  would  if  the  baking  were 
commenced  immediately  after  the  fire  was  with- 
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drawn,  but  will  serve  for  cakes,  biscuits,  sweet 
puddings,  fruit,  meat-jelly,  jars  of  sago,  tapioca, 
rice,  and  other  preparations,  for  several  hours 
after  the  bread  is  taken  out. 

I have  known  a very  large  brick  oven,  heated 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  one  full  sized  faggot 
or  rather  more,  and  a log  or  two  of  cord-wood*, 
which  was  added  when  the  faggot  was  partly  con- 
sumed, still  warm  enough  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  to  bake  various  delicate  small  cakes, 
such  as  macaroons  and  mesingues,  and  also  cus- 
tards, apples,  &c. 

It  is  both  a great  convenience  and  a considerable 
economy  in  many  families  to  have  such  a means 
of  preparing  food  for  several  days’  consumption, 
and  renders  them  entirely  independent  both  of 
bakers  and  confectioners. 

To  restore  the  freshness  of  pastry,  biscuits,  or 
bread,  when  they  begin  to  taste  stale,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  heat  them  through,  without  harden- 
ing them,  in  a gentle  oven  of  any  kind. 

To  heat  a large  brick  oven . — Lay  a quantity  of 
shavings  or  other  dry  light  fuel  into  the  centre  of 
the  oven,  and  some  small  branches  of  faggot-wood 
upon  them ; over  these  place  as  many  of  the  larger 
branches  as  will  make  a tolerably  large  fire,  and  set 

* When  there  is  no  cord-wood  at  hand,  the  large  faggot- 
stems  can  be  used  instead,  but  will  not  have  so  good  an  effect. 
Elm,  or  beech,  or  oak  is  the  best  of  all  fuel. 
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light  to  the  shavings.  As  the  wood  consumes 
keep  adding  more,  throwing  in,  after  a time, 
amongst  the  live  embers  the  stout  poles  of  the 
faggot,  and,  lastly,  two  or  three  moderate-sized 
logs  of  cord- wood,  when  the  oven  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  the  heat  is  wanted  to  be  long-sustained. 
When  no  cord-wood  is  at  hand,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  large  faggot  or  other  wood  must  be 
used  instead. 

From  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  will  be 
required  to  heat  thoroughly  a full-sized  brick  oven. 
The  fire  should  be  spread  over  it  in  all  parts 
towards  the  end  of  the  time,  that  the  whole  of  the 
floor  may  be  in  a proper  state  for  baking. 

After  all  the  embers  and  ashes  have  been  cleared 
out,  a large  mop,  kept  exclusively  for  the  purpose, 
dipped  into  hot  water  and  wrung  very  dry,  should 
be  passed  in  every  direction  over  it,  to  cleanse  it 
perfectly  for  the  reception  of  the  bread. 

As  the  heat  is  greatest  at  the  further  part  of  the 
oven  (and  at  the  sides  frequently),  it  is  usual  to 
place  loaves  of  the  largest  size  there,  and  those 
which  require  less  baking  nearer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  oven. 

To  ascertain  whether  a brick  oven  be  heated  to 
the  proper  degree  for  baking  bread,  it  is  customary 
for  persons  who  have  not  much  experience  to 
throw  a small  quantity  of  flour  into  it.  Should  it 
take  fire  immediately,  or  become  black,  the  oven 
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is  too  hot*,  and  should  be  closed,  if  the  state  of  the 
dough  will  permit  it  to  wait,  until  the  temperature 
is  moderated  : this  is  better  than  cooling  it  down 
quickly  by  leaving  the  door  open.  It  may  also  be 
tested  by  putting  into  it  small  bits  of  dough  about 
the  size  of  walnuts,  which  will  soon  show  whether 
it  be  over  heated  or  not  sufficiently  so. 

When,  from  want  of  due  calculation  or  any 
other  point  of  good  management,  the  dough  is  not 
ready  when  the  oven  is  fit  to  receive  it,  and  the  heat 
has  too  much  abated  by  the  time  it  is  so  to  permit 
it  to  be  properly  baked,  the  economist  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  having  it  heated  anew 
to  the  proper  degree  will  be  a very  trifling  con- 
sideration compared  with  the  loss  of  the  bread  itself  \ 
if  it  should  be  spoiled  by  insufficient  baking . The 
price  of  half  a bushel  of  flour  would  purchase  a 
large  number  of  faggots. 

Cottage  brick  oven.  — To  bake  half  a bushel  of 
bread  in  the  oven  of  a working  mam’s  cottage,  a 
four  penny  faggot  — in  those  counties  where  wood 
is  to  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  price  — is  usually 
found  sufficient.  The  bread  in  many  cases  is 
divided  into  eight  or  nine  large  loaves,  which  are 
baked  for  about  two  hours.  The  fire  is  kindled 
in  the  oven  immediately  after  the  dough  is  made ; 
but  it  is  not  commonly  left  to  rise  so  long  as  two 

* This  test  is  to  he  relied  upon  only  when  the  flour  is  not 
very  old  and  dry,  as  it  will  then  take  fire  in  an  instant. 
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hours,  much  more  yeast  being  used  for  it  oftener 
than  is  really  needed,  and  the  fermentation  being 
much  quickened  in  consequence. 

Iron  ovens.  — It  is  not  easy  to  give  very  precise 
directions  for  heating  these ; they  vary  so  exceed- 
ingly in  size  and  in  construction.  Those  which 
have  a fire  under  them  will  sometimes  hake  ex- 
tremely well  if  they  are  carefully  attended  to,  and 
not  over -heated ; hut  in  general  they  are  a little 
difficult  to  manage,  being  apt  to  burn  the  surface 
of  bread  or  pastry  before  they  are  half  baked; 
and  another  disadvantage  attached  to  them  is  that 
the  iron-plate  at  the  bottom,  being  so  near  the 
fire,  becomes  greatly  over-heated,  and  quickly 
blackens  what  is  placed  upon  it.  A remedy  for 
this  is,  to  withdraw  the  sliding  sheet  of  iron  which 
usually  separates  these  ovens  into  two  compart- 
ments, and  to  set  some  clean  bricks  close  together 
on  the  oven  floor  to  receive  the  tins  of  bread  or 
other  preparations.  A thick  layer  of  sand  placed 
between  two  sheets  of  iron  will  likewise  prevent 
the  excess  of  heat ; but  the  bricks  are  somewhat 
preferable.  In  many  of  the  cooking-stoves  of  the 
present  day  the  ovens  are  so  much  improved  that 
they  bake  admirably;  and  they  can  always  be 
brought  to  the  required  temperature  when  it  is 
higher  than  is  needed,  by  leaving  the  door  open 
for  a time. 

American  ovens. — It  is  possible  to  bake  bread 
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well  in  an  American  oven  of  moderate  size ; but 
the  loaves  must  not  be  very  large ; and  they  must 
receive  constant  attention  to  prevent  their  being 
scorched  in  one  part  before  they  are  sufficiently 
baked  in  another.  They  should  not  be  placed  too 
close  to  the  fire  at  first,  nor  at  any  time  quite 
near  to  it.  They  should  be  watched  and  turned 
round  from  time  to  time  that  the  heat  may  reach 
them  equally ; and  paper  should  be  laid  over  the 
tops  if  they  should  accidentally  take  too  much 
colour  before  they  are  done.  They  will  answer 
best  in  this  kind  of  oven  if  put  into  tins  suited  to 
its  dimensions.  Persons  who  use  the  American 
oven  habitually  will  find  it  a great  advantage  to 
have  a tin-mould  nearly  the  size  of  the  interior 
(or  two  smaller  ones  fitted  easily  to  it),  of  about 
an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  same  size  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This  shallow 
mould  or  tin  permits  bread,  cakes,  and  many  other 
preparations,  to  be  baked  in  the  best  manner  that 
an  oven  of  the  above  construction  will  permit, 
and  renders  it  altogether  far  more  useful  than 
those  which  are  simply  fitted  with  the  common 
tin  tray  usually  sold  in  them. 

If  dough  be  very  evenly  pressed  into  a slightly 
buttered  mould  of  the  height  that  has  been  named, 
to  within  a third  or  rather  more  of  its  depth,  and 
slightly  cut  once  or  twice  across  the  top,  it  will 
form  an  exceedingly  nice  loaf  provided  the  baking 
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be  well  conducted.  Light  cakes,  thick  ginger- 
bread, various  kinds  of  puddings  also,  may  be 
baked  in  it  with  equal  facility. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  American 
ovens  always  in  such  a manner  that  the  heat  of 
the  fire  may  reach  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper 
compartment  of  them,  otherwise  the  baking  will 
be  very  imperfect.  They  are  extremely  useful 
when  their  management  is  once  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  answer  best  with  a moderate  and  not  a 
very  fierce  fire. 

Ball’s  * revolving  oven.  — This  is  a simple  but 
very  ingenious  invention  by  which  bread  is  baked 
in  the  same  way  that  meat  is  roasted,  by  revolving 
in  front  of  the  fire ; and  it  is  so  contrived  that  it 
may  be  suspended  from  the  chimney-piece  of  any 
room  at  pleasure,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  a great 
convenience.  It  answers  perfectly  where  the  bars 
of  the  grate  are  straight  and  of  the  same  width  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  but  not  when  the  stove  is  of 
circular  form,  because  it  is  essential  that  the  heat 
should  reach  without  impediment  the  lower  part 
of  the  oven.  Bread  baked  in  it,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  be  very  light  and  good.  Should 
the  top  not  take  colour  sufficiently  by  the  time 
the  loaf  ought  to  be  done,  the  oven  must  be 
lowered,  and  left  so  until  it  is  browned.  It  may 


* Patentee,  Mr.  Ball,  3.  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street. 
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be  suspended  from  a bottle-jack,  and  will  tben 
require  no  attention  beyond  that  of  keeping  up  a 
proper  fire  while  it  is  in  operation ; but  when  it 
is  merely  booked  to  a woollen  cord  or  a common 
string  it  must  be  closely  watched,  and  kept  turn- 
ing, or  the  bread  will  burn.  It  is  desirable  to 
screen  it  from  strong  draughts  of  air  during  the 
process  by  placing  something  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose before  the  fire.  When  there  is  no  other 
oven  of  any  sort  in  a house  adapted  to  baking 
bread,  this  will  be  found  very  serviceable,  particu- 
larly in  remote  country  places,  and  in  families  who 
possess  but  scanty  accommodation  for  domestic 
purposes.  At  a common  kitchen-range,  with  a 
sound  roasting-fire , a tAvo-pound  loaf  will  be  done 
in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  a four-pound 
loaf  in  nearly  two  hours.  The  price  of  these  little 
ovens  is  very  moderate,  and  they  are  light  and 
portable.  They  do  not  require  to  be  heated  before 
the  bread  is  put  into  them. 

Observation. — There  can  scarcely  be  a stronger 
proof  of  the  value  of  home-made  bread  in  London 
than  the  avidity  with  which  the  specimen-loaves 
are  sought  which  are  made  by  Mrs.  Ball,  and 
baked  in  the  one  or  two  of  her  husbands  ovens, 
which  are  always  to  be  seen  in  operation  in  their 
own  shop. 
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SECTION  III. 

WHOLESOME  AND  UNWHOLESOME  BREAD. 

Whether  it  be  made  with  wheat-flour  or  meal 
only,  or  with  a portion  of  sound  floury  potatoes, 
or  of  well  cooked  rice,  bread  will  be  perfectly 
wholesome,  provided  it  be  sweet,  light,  and  tho- 
roughly baked,  though  it  will  be  more  or  less 
nutritious.  This  will  be  the  case  also  if  it  be 
composed  in  part  of  rye*,  or  maize,  or  oat-flour, 
or  even  of  barley-meal,  unless  it  should  be  for 
very  delicate  eaters,  to  whom  the  maize  and  barley 
are  not  so  entirely  adapted  as  flour  of  wheat. 

Hot,  or  quite  new  bread  ■f,  is  exceedingly  un- 

* All  kinds  of  grain  are  subject,  while  growing,  to  the 
attacks  of  diseases  which  render  them  unwholesome  for  food ; 
but  rye,  more  than  any  other,  is  dangerous  to  health  and 
life  when  it  is  injured  by  what  is  called  the  “ergot”  As  it 
has  then,  however,  a peculiarly  acrid  and  repulsive  flavour,  its 
being  diseased,  or  “ horned  ” as  it  is  termed,  is  easily  per- 
ceptible. 

f Yery  strong  persons  of  active  habits,  can  eat  this  and 
many  other  things,  with  impunity,  which  are  extremely  harm- 
ful to  those  who  are  less  vigorous.  Heavy  bread  produces 
often  serious  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  particularly  in  aged  people. 
The  poor,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  in  many  cases  from 
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wholesome.  Hqavy  bread  is  dangerously  so.  That 
wrhich  has  become  sour,  either  from  having  been 
over-fermented  in  the  making,  or  from  having 
been  ill -managed  afterwards,  is  very  objectionable ; 
and  mouldy  bread  also  is  unfit  for  food. 

For  constant  eating,  bread  made  with  tartaric 
acid  is  not  to  be  recommended,  though  its  occa- 
sional use  will  do  no  harm.  Invalids  whose 
digestion  is  much  impaired,  should  avoid  bread 
enriched  with  butter,  eggs,  or  cream;  and  when 
they  suffer  acutely,  a small  portion  only  of  milk 
should  be  mixed  with  that  on  which  they  habitually 
subsist. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  name  the  flour  of 
highly  damaged  com  as  furnishing  unhealthy  diet. 
Mention  has  recently  been  made  in  our  leading 
journal  of  some  which  was  absolutely  putrid  ; and 
in  its  transit  from  the  coast  to  London,  was  a 
cause  of  annoyance,  from  the  dreadful  smell  which 
it  emitted,  to  the  passengers  of  the  train  by  which 
it  was  conveyed.  This  was,  perhaps,  an  extreme 
case,  and  it  might  not  be  destined  to  find  its  way 
to  the  bakers ; but  I cannot  too  often  or  too 
forcibly  repeat,  that  to  nourish  the  eaters  as  it 
ought,  and  to  sustain  “man’s  strength”  as  it  was 

their  ignorance  of  bread-making  (as  they  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  the  food  they  have  spoiled),  experience  alarming 
effects  from  living  on  it.  Some  striking  instances  of  this 
have  become  known  to  me. 
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intended,  bread  must  be  made  of  sound  and  pure 
ingredients ; and  no  economy  can  be  more  false  or 
mistaken  in  its  character  than  that  which  seeks  to 
cheapen  it  by  any  admixture  of  materials  which 
are  not  so. 

PRODUCT  IN  BREAD  OF  A BUSHEL  OF  GOOD  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

The  bushel  of  flour,  as  will  already  have  ap- 
peared in  other  parts  of  the  present  volume,  weighs 
fifty-six  pounds ; and  this,  if  made  and  baked  in  a 
proper  manner,  will  produce,  at  the  least , seventy 
pounds  of  excellent  genuine  bread,  such  as  cannot 
easily  be  purchased,  and  which  will  sustain  strength 
and  life  better  than  most  other  kinds  of  food.  Yery 
good  flour  will  often  afford  as  much  as  eighty 
pounds  of  bread ; and  even  this  quantity  is  some- 
times exceeded. 

Wheat  meal  yields  a much  larger  weight  than 
flour,  and  though  sold  at  the  same  price  as  “ good 
seconds,”  is  in  reality  more  economical  in  several 
respects.  The  London  retail  price  of  both  these, 
per  bushel,  at  the  present  moment*,  is  ten  shillings, 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  four-pound  loaf  is 
from  eightpence  to  ninepence.  In  the  adjacent 
counties  it  is  somewhat  less ; and  it  is  considerably 
cheaper  in  those  which  are  remote  from  town,  as  it 
is  also  when  it  is  purchased  in  large  quantities  at  a 
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country  mill.  One  of  the  disadvantages  attendant 
often  on  a city  residence  to  families  of  limited 
income,  is  the  being  compelled,  for  want  of  due 
accommodation  in  their  dwellings  for  keeping 
household  stores  of  any  kind,  to  buy  them  for 
daily  consumption  at  full  retail  prices; — many 
bakers,  too,  refuse  to  bake  bread  for  persons  who 
do  not  purchase  the  flour  of  which  it  is  made  of 
themselves , which  is  another  drawback,  as  they 
cannot  of  course  afford  to  sell  it  without  deriving 
some  profit  from  the  sale. 

The  bread  associations , of  which  mention  will 
be  made  hereafter,  remove  many  difficulties  in 
obtaining  good  bread  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and 
spare  the  housewife  all  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience which  attend  its  preparation  when  in- 
sufficient means  for  it  exist.  In  many  localities 
these  establishments  would  be  of  infinite  benefit. 

THE  QUANTITY  OP  LIQUID  REQUIRED  TO  MAKE  A BUSHEL 
OP  PLOUR  INTO  BREAD. 

This  will  vary,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
flour,  as  the  very  best  will  absorb  considerably 
more  moisture  than  inferior  kinds.  It  is  said  that 
the  finest  flour  will  take  up  half  its  weight  of 
water ; consequently,  sixteen  quarts,  or  four  gal- 
lons, would  be  required  for  it  if  this  calculation 
were  correct ; but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
three  gallons  will  be  needed,  with  the  addition  of 
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half  a pint  of  solid  yeast.  Rather  less  will  usually 
he  found  sufficient  when  German  yeast  is  used. 

One  bushel  flour ; twrelve  quarts  (three  gallons, 
exact  measure)  water ; or,  to  each  peck  or 
stone  of  flour,  three  quarts  of  water,  or  other 
liquid. 

Observation. — There  is  constant  failure  in  culinary 
operations  in  many  houses  for  want  of  such  sim- 
ple “ means  and  appliances”  as  a few  pence  would 
supply.  Amongst  these,  exact  liquid  measures  are 
very  noticeable  ; ^he  guessing  at  quantities,  from 
not  having  them  at  hand,  producing  the  worst 
effects  in  many  processes.  In  every  kitchen  there 
should  be  proper  facilities  for  the  work  which  has 
to  be  done  there,  and  for  weighing  and  measuring 
ingredients  in  particular.  Much  loss,  vexation, 
and  trouble  might  often  be  avoided  by  having  these 
provided ; and  the  jugs  lettered  “ Imperial,”  which 
are  proper  legal  measures,  are  so  cheap  that  they 
come  within  reach  of  the  narrowest  incomes. 

PROPER  FERMENTATION  OE  BREAD-DOUGH. 

The  “raising,”  or  lightening  of  dough  to  the 
proper  degree,  by  means  of  yeast  or  any  other 
ferment,  is  a most  important  part  of  bread  making, 
and  demands  the  greatest  attention.  The  yeast 
smoothly  mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  liquid 
at  a given  temperature,  should  be  diffused  equally 
by  thorough  kneading  throughout  the  mass  of  flour; 
for  if  they  be  carelessly  mingled,  the  bread,  after 
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it  is  baked,  will  often  display  large  cavities  in  parts, 
and  be  almost  or  quite  heavy  in  others.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  when  the  yeast  has  been  left  in 
lumps  instead  of  having  been  gradually  and  wrell 
blended  with  the  liquid  used  for  moistening  the 
paste ; and  when  the  kneading  has  been  imperfect. 
Fermentation  will  be  checked,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vented entirely,  by  excessive  cold;  therefore,  in 
seasons  of  severe  frost,  and  in  winter  generally, 
dough  should  be  guarded  from  exposure  to  it; 
though  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  over-heating 
it,  by  placing  it  too  near  a large  fire,  or  otherwise, 
will  have  an  equally  bad  effect.  It  should  be  kept 
warm  only,  from  the  time  of  its  being  made  until 
it  is  set  into  the  oven.  Very  rapid  fermentation, 
which  is  produced  by  using  a large  quantity  of 
yeast,  is  by  no  means  favourable  either  to  the 
flavour,  or  to  the  general  excellence  of  bread,  which 
it  causes  to  become  speedily  stale,  and  which  it 
renders  less  agreeable  and  less  nutritious  than 
slower  fermentation  would  do.  If  carried  beyond 
a certain  point,  too,  the  dough  will  become  sour 
from  it.  As  home-made  bread  is  usually  prepared 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  some  days*  consumption, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  it  so  managed  that  it  shall 
remain  fresh  and  eatable  to  the  last ; and  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  fermenting  it  with  so  much 
yeast  only  as  shall  render  it  wholesomely  light, 
and  allowing  such  time  for  the  process  as  will  be 
i 3 
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specified  in  the  receipts  which  follow.  The  various 
causes  which  destroy  or  check  the  fermenting 
principle  in  yeast  will  be  further  explained  amongst 
those  which  occasion  “ Failure  in  making  bread/' 
and  in  the  general  rules  and  observations  addressed 
to  the  quite  inexperienced  learner.  It  will  be  seen 
that  fermentation  is  so  much  affected  by  tempe- 
rature, that  it  must  be  differently  conducted  at 
different  seasons,  and  that  the  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  carrying  it  to  the  proper  point,  and  in 
preventing  that  degree  from  being  exceeded. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  principles  of  fer- 
mentation should  be  better  understood  in  common 
domestic  life  than  they  now  are.  There  would  then 
— except  from  negligence  be  no  over-working 
of  dough,  of  home-made  wines,  or  of  home- 
brewed beer,  so  often,  from  ignorance,  permitted 
to  reach  the  acetous  state,  which  entirely  destroys 
their  value. 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  MAKING  BREAD-DOUGH. 

There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  dough  for 
bread,  either  of  which,  in  experienced  hands,  will 
generally  be  attended  with  success.  The  most 
common  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  mix  the  yeast 
carefully  with  part  of  the  liquid  required  for  the 
whole  of  the  bread,  and  to  stir  it  into  the  centre  of 
the  flour ; then  to  add,  by  degrees,  what  more  of 
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liquid  may  be  necessary,  and  to  convert  tbe  whole, 
with  thorough  steady  kneading,  into  a firm  but 
flexible  paste,  which,  after  standing  in  a suitable 
place  until  it  has  swollen  to  nearly  double  its  ori- 
ginal size,  is  again  thoroughly  kneaded,  and  once 
more  left  to  rise  or  become  porous,  before  it  is 
moulded  into  loaves,  and  despatched  to  the  oven. 
The  required  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients, 
and  the  time  for  the  proper  fermentation  of  the 
dough,  will  be  found  given  with  exactness  in  the 
various  receipts  for  bread  contained  in  this  book. 

To  make  dough  by  setting  a sponge.  — This 
method  of  making  dough  is  usually  followed  when 
there  is  any  doubt  either  of  the  goodness  or  of  the 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  yeast  which  is  used  for 
it ; because  if  it  should  not  become  light  after 
standing  a certain  time,  more  yeast,  mixed  with  a 
little  warm  liquid,  can  easily  be  added  to  it,  and 
the  chance  of  having  heavy  bread  be  thus  avoided. 
After  the  salt  has  been  well  mixed  with  the  flour, 
a hole  is  made  in  the  centre,  and  the  yeast,  very 
smoothly  diluted  with  a certain  portion  of  warm 
water  or  milk-and-water,  is  gradually  poured  into 
it,  the  surrounding  flour  being  stirred  to  it  as  this 
is  done,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a rather  thick 
batter,  quite  free  from  lumps.  If  the  batter  be 
thin,  it  will  rise  more  quickly,  but  this  is  not  desi- 
rable. Plenty  of  flour  is  then  strewed  on  the 
surface,  and  it  is  left  until  the  sponge  has  broken 
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throng'll  it,  and  appears  full  of  small  bubbles. 
Sufficient  warm  liquid  is  then  added  and  stirred 
in  with  a strong  wooden  spoon,  and  the  kneading 
is  then  accomplished  with  the  hands.  The  precise 
manner  of  effecting  this,  is  so  minutely  described 
in  the  “ Directions  to  the  Learner,”  page  129.,  that 
it  does  not  appear  needful  to  enter  farther  upon  it 
here. 

Observation.  — When  coarse  salt  is  used  in 
making  bread,  it  should  be  thoroughly  dissolved 
and  stirred  to  the  liquid  with  which  the  dough  is 
moistened.  Fine  salt  may  be  well  mingled  in  its 
dry  state  with  the  flour. 

Dough  slowly  fermented  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  yeast. — The  method  which  is  pursued 
in  France  and  other  countries  in  preparing  a rich 
light  cake  or  bun,  called  brioche , may  be  followed 
quite  successfully  for  bread,  as  regards  the  pro- 
portion of  yeast  employed  and  the  time  allowed 
for  the  fermentation  of  the  dough,  which  should 
be  made  firm , and  be  thoroughly  kneaded,  then 
tightly  rolled  in  a thick  cloth,  and  left  for  a night 
before  it  is  baked.  The  brioche , which  is  but  an 
unwholesome  compound,  though  very  light,  if  pro- 
perly made,  is  managed  thus  : — A fourth  part  of 
the  flour  destined  for  the  paste,  is  made  into 
a leaven , with  a small  portion  of  good  yeast,  and 
sufficient  warm  water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence 
of  rather  spongy  dough.  This  is  placed  near  the 
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fire  until  it  has  swollen  considerably,  and  shows 
that  it  is  at  the  proper  point  of  fermentation.  A 
large  quantity  of  butter  is  crumbled  into  the 
remainder  of  the  flour,  which  is  then  wetted  up 
entirely  with  as  many  unbeaten  eggs  as  can  he 
worked  into  it. 

When  the  leaven  is  at  its  full  height,  this  paste 
is  rolled  out,  and  the  leaven  is  spread  over  and 
kneaded  up  with  it ; and,  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  amalgamated,  they  are  cut  up  into 
several  portions  and  changed  about,  and  kneaded 
until  the  whole  forms  a pliable  smooth  mass,  of 
which  all  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  incorpo- 
rated. For  two  pounds  of  flour  half  an  ounce,  at 
the  utmost,  of  beer-yeast  is  used  ; and  this  is  very 
little  when  the  difficulty  is  considered  of  rendering 
cakes  extremely  light  with  it,  which  contain  a large 
proportion  of  butter. 

The  same  weight  of  flour  may  be  at  once  con- 
verted into  bread-dough  by  mixing  with  it  a little 
salt  and  a single  teaspoonful  of  fresh  solid  yeast, 
very  carefully  diluted  with  about  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  luke-warm  milk  and  water,  or  in  sultry 
weather,  with  cold  liquid  instead.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  to  be  further  managed,  is  fully 
explained  in  the  receipt  for  “ Foils  cold-made.” 

A batter-sponge  for  very  light  bread  or  cakes. 
— Directions  for  this  will  be  found  in  the  article 
“ A Sally  Lunn.” 
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To  soften  dough  or  paste  when  it  is  too  stiff. — 
Although  bread- dough,  and  that  of  household 
bread  more  particularly,  should  always  be  suffici- 
ently firm  not  to  spread  about  after  it  is  made  into 
loaves,  if  it  be  very  stiff  indeed,  it  will  not,  as  I 
have  said,  rise  easily,  and  in  cold  weather  will 
sometimes  not  rise  at  all.  In  that  case,  dip  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  into  hot  water,  and  press  them 
quite  wet  into  the  dough ; turn  the  dry  part  over 
that  which  is  moistened  and  knead  it  well ; and 
repeat  this  until  it  becomes  flexible.  Then  set  it 
where  it  will  have  a proper  degree  of  warmth, 
without  being  heated;  and  it  will  probably  prove 
light,  but  much  more  than  the  usual  tim  e of  rising 
may  be  required  to  make  it  so. 


CAUSES  OE  FAILURE  IN  MAKING  BREAD. 

Yeast  which  is  no  longer  sweet,  or  which  has 
been  frozen,  or  which  has  been  scalded , by  having 
over-hot  liquid  poured  to  it,  will  fail  to  produce 
light  bread. 

Too  small  a proportion  of  yeast,  or  insufficient 
time  allowed  for  the  dough  to  rise,  will  have  a 
similar  effect. 

Heavy  bread  will  also  most  likely  be  the  result 
of  making  the  dough  very  hard,  and  letting  it 
become  quite  cold,  particularly  in  winter. 

If  either  the  sponge  or  the  dough  be  permitted 
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to  overwork  itself,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  mixing  and 
kneading  be  neglected  when  it  has  reached  the 
proper  point  for  either,  sour  bread  will  probably  be 
the  consequence  in  warm  weather ; and  bad  bread 
in  any.  Its  goodness  will  also  be  endangered  by 
placing  it  so  near  a fire  as  to  make  any  part  of  it 
hot,  intead  of  maintaining  the  gentle  and  equal 
degree  of  heat  required  for  its  due  fermentation. 

Milk  or  butter-milk  which  is  not  perfectly  sweet, 
will  not  only  injure  the  flavour  of  the  bread,  but 
in  sultry  weather  will  often  cause  it  to  be  quite 
uneatable ; yet  either  of  them,  if  fresh  and  good, 
will  materially  improve  its  quality. 

THE  TESTS  OF  WELL-MADE  BREAD. 

Good  bread  will  feel  light  in  the  hand  when 
lifted  in  it,  which  will  not  be  the  case  with  that 
which  has  been  imperfectly  kneaded,  as  described 
under  the  head  of  “ Proper  fermentation  of 
dough,”  and  which,  whatever  its  appearance  may 
be,  will  generally  prove  half-heavy  at  least. 

Good  bread  when  cut  will  resemble  a fine  sponge 
of  uniform  texture,  and  be  equally  free  from  the 
spaces  caused  by  large  air-bubbles ; and  from  the 
dark  streaks  which  show  either  that  it  has  been 
made  with  adulterated  flour,  or  that  it  it  has  been 
inattentively  prepared,  or  too  heavily  kneaded 
when  it  was  made  up  for  the  oven.  The  loaves 
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also  of  well  made  and  well  baked  bread  will 
retain  their  shape,  and  not  spread  about  into  un- 
sightly forms,  as  they  will  when  the  dough  has 
been  rendered  too  moist.  They  will  also  be  equally 
browned,  but  not  dark- coloured;  and  the  crust 
will  be  firm  and  crisp,  without  being  thick  and 
hard.  Loaves  which  have  been  carelessly  baked, 
are  sometimes  burned  in  one  part,  while  the  dough 
is  scarcely  set  in  another. 


TO  KEEP  BREAD. 

Bread  requires  almost  as  much  care  as  milk  to 
preserve  it  wholesome  and  fresh.  It  should  be 
laid,  as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  cold,  into  a large 
earthen  pan  with  a cover,  which  should  be  kept 
free  from  crumbs,  and  be  frequently  scalded,  and 
then  wiped  very  dry  for  use.  Loaves  which  have 
been  cut  should  have  a smaller  pan  appropriated 
to  them,  and  this  also  should  have  the  loose  crumbs 
wiped  from  it  daily.  It  is  a good  plan  to  raise 
the  bread-pans  from  the  floor  of  the  larder  when 
there  is  no  proper  stand  or  frame  for  the  purpose, 
by  means  of  two  flat  wedges  of  wood,  so  as  to 
allow  a current  of  air  to  pass  under  them. 

Some  persons  prefer  bread  kept  very  dry  in  a 
safe  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  that  the  crust 
may  not  soften. 
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TO  FRESHEN  STALE  BREAD  AND  PASTRY,  ETC.,  AND  PRE- 
SERVE IT  FROM  MOULD. 

If  entire  loaves  be  placed  in  a gentle  oven  and 
heated  quite  through,  without  being  previously- 
dipped  into  cold  water,  according  to  the  old- 
fashioned  plan,  they  will  eat  almost  like  bread 
newly  baked ; they  should  not  remain  in  it  long 
enough  to  become  hard  and  dry,  but  they  should 
be  made  hot  throughout.  In  very  damp  localities, 
when  large  household  bakings  take  place  but  once 
in  eight  or  ten  days,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  precautions  against  the  attack  of  mould,  though 
the  bread  may  have  been  exceedingly  well  made  ; 
and  the  method  recommended  above  will  be  the 
best  for  warding  it  off,  and  for  preserving  the 
bread  eatable  for  several  days  louger  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  If  large  loaves  be  just  dipped  into 
cold  water  and  then  placed  in  a quick  oven  until 
they  are  again  thoroughly  dried,  they  will  resemble 
new  bread  altogether. 

Pastry,  cakes,  and  biscuits,  may  all  be  greatly 
improved  when  stale  by  heating  them  in  a gentle 
oven. 

TO  KNOW  WHEN  BREAD  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BAKED. 

When  the  surface  is  uniformly  browned,  and  it 
is  everywhere  firm  to  the  touch,  and  the  bottom 
crust  of  a loaf  is  hard,  it  is  generally  certain  that 
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it  is  thoroughly  baked.  To  test  bread  which  has 
been  cut  (or  yeast-cakes),  press  down  the  crumb 
lightly  in  the  centre  with  the  thumb  ; when  it  is 
elastic  and  rises  again  to  its  place,  it  is  a proof 
that  it  is  perfectly  done;  but  if  the  indentation 
remains,  the  heat  has  not  sufficiently  penetrated 
the  dough  to  convert  it  into  wholesome  eating. 

Many  minute  useful  facts  relative  to  bread  have 
been  repeated  here, — some  of  them  more  than 
once, — because  hurried  or  superficial  readers  are 
apt  to  overlook  such  small  particulars ; and  some 
of  them  are  really  worthy  of  attention,  and  will 
be  found  practically  very  helpful  to  persons  who 
are  not  much  experienced  in  any  branch  of  bread- 
making, or  bread-management. 
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SECTION  IY.  . 


BREAD  RECEIPTS. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


1.  The  first  thing  required  for  making  whole- 
some bread  is  the  utmost  cleanliness ; the  next  is 
the  soundness  and  sweetness  of  all  the  ingredients 
used  for  it ; and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  must 
be  attention  and  care  through  the  whole  process. 

2.  An  almost  certain  way  of  spoiling  dough  is 
to  leave  it  half  made,  and  to  allow  it  to  become 
cold  before  it  is  finished.  The  other  most  common 
causes  of  failure  will  be  found  at  page  122. 

3.  To  make  bread  on  a moderate  scale,  nothing 
farther  is  required  than  a kneading-trough  or 
tub,  or  a large  earthenware  pan,  which  is  more 
easily  than  anything  else  kept  clean  and  dry ; a 
hair  sieve  for  straining  yeast  occasionally,  and  one 
or  two  strong  spoons.  All  wooden  vessels  used  in 
preparing  it,  should  be  kept  exclusively  for  the 
purpose,  and  be  well  scalded,  dried  thoroughly , and 
set  away  in  a well  ventilated,  and  not  in  a damp 
place,  after  every  baking.  They  should  also  be 
wiped  free  from  dust  when  again  brought  out  for 
use. 

4.  The  kneading-tub  or  pan  should  be  of  suf- 
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ficient  size  and  depth  to  contain  the  quantity  of 
flour  required  for  bread  without  being  much  more 
than  half  filled,  as  there  should  be  space  enough 
to  knead  the  dough  freely,  without  danger  of 
throwing  the  flour  over  the  edges,  and  also  to 
allow  for  its  rising. 

5.  When  dough  is  moulded  into  loaves,  it  should 
be  lightly  handled  or  kneaded ; for  the  hard  and 
continued  working  which  is  necessary  to  blend  the 
ingredients  when  it  is  first  made,  would  have  a 
very  bad  effect  on  it  when  it  is  ready  for  the  oven. 
If  baked  in  tins,  they  should  be  less  than  two- 
thirds  filled  with  it. 

6.  Bread  made  entirely  with  milk  becomes  dry 
much  sooner  than  that  which  is  moistened  with  a 
portion  of  water.  One  part  of  cream,  with  three 
of  water,  will  make  delicious  bread ; and  half  new 
milk,  and  half  water,  will  render  it  excellent. 

Remark. — Such  copious  rules  and  directions  for 
all  the  details  of  domestic  bread-making  are  con- 
tained in  the  pages  which  immediately  precede  or 
follow  this,  that  no  additional  ones  seem  to  be  now 
needed  here. 


Bread  Tans, 
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VERY  PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  TO  A QUITE  INEXPERIENCED 
LEARNER  FOR  MAKING  BREAD. 

If  you  have  never  yet  attempted  to  make  bread, 
and  wish  to  try  to  do  it  well,  and  have  nobody  to 
show  you  the  proper  manner  of  setting  about  it, 
you  may  yet  succeed  perfectly  by  attending  with 
great  exactness  to  the  directions  which  are  given 
here ; but  as  a large  baking  is  less  easily  managed 
than  a small  one  quite  at  first,  and  as  the  loss 
would  he  greater  if  the  bread  were  spoiled,  I would 
advise  you  to  begin  with  merely  a loaf  or  two. 
Take,  then,  let  us  say,  half  a gallon  of  flour,  or  a 
quartern , as  it  is  called  in  some  places.  This  will 
weigh  three  pounds  and  a half,  and  will  make  two 
loaves  of  nearly  two  pounds  and  a quarter  each. 
There  are  two  ways,  as  I have  already  stated,  of 
making  the  dough.  If  you  are  sure  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  yeast  you  use,  it  will  not  much  matter 
which  of  them  you  follow.  The  quickest  and 
easiest  mode  is  to  wet  it  up  at  once;  the  safest 
against  failure  is  to  set  a sponge  thus : — Put  the 
flour  into  a large  earthenware  bowl  or  deep  pan ; 
then  with  a strong  metal  or  wooden  spoon,  hollow 
out  the  middle,  but  do  not  clear  it  entirely  away 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  as  in  that  case  the 
sponge  (or  leaven , as  it  was  formerly  termed), 
would  stick  to  it,  which  it  ought  not  to  do.  Next, 
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take  either  a large  table  spoonful  of  brewer's  yeast, 
which  has  been  rendered  solid  by  mixing  it  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  letting  it  afterwards 
stand  to  settle  for  a day  and  night ; or  nearly  an 
ounce  of  fresh  German  yeast.  Put  it  into  a large 
basin,  and  proceed  to  mix  it  so  that  it  shall  be  as 
smooth  as  cream,  with  three  quarters  of  a pint,  or 
even  a whole  pint,  of  just  warm  milk  and  water, 
or  water  only,  though  even  a very  little  milk  will 
much  improve  the  bread.  To  have  it  quite  free 
from  lumps,  you  must  pour  in  the  liquid  by 
spoonfuls  just  at  the  beginning,  and  stir  and  work 
it  round  well  to  mix  it  perfectly  with  the  yeast 
before  you  add  the  remainder,  otherwise  it  would 
probably  cause  the  bread  to  be  full  of  large  holes, 
which  ought  never  to  be  seen  in  it.  Pour  the 
yeast  into  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and 
stir  into  it  as  much  of  that  which  lies  round  it  as 
will  make  a thick  batter,  in  which,  remember, 
there  must  be  no  lumps.  If  there  should  seem  to 
be  any,  you  must  beat  them  out  with  the  spoon. 
Strew  plenty  of  flour  on  the  top,  throw  a thick 
clean  cloth  over,  and  set  it  where  the  air  is  warm ; 
but  if  there  is  a large  fire,  do  not  place  it  upon 
the  kitchen  fender  in  front  of  it,  as  servants  often 
do,  for  it  will  become  too  much  heated  there ; but 
let  it  always  be  raised  from  the  floor,  and  protected 
from  constant  draughts  of  air  passing  over  it. 
Look  at  it  from  time  to  time,  when  it  has  been 
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laid  for  nearly  an  hour ; and  when  you  perceive 
that  the  yeast  has  risen  and  broken  through  the 
flour,  and  that  bubbles  appear  in  it,  you  will  know 
that  it  is  ready  to  be  made  up  into  dough.  Then 
place  the  pan  on  a strong  chair,  or  dresser,  or  table 
of  convenient  height ; pour  into  the  sponge  a little 
warm  milk  or  water  (about  a pint  and  a quarter 
will  be  required  altogether  for  the  quartern  of 
bread,  so  if  three  quarters  of  a pint  was  mixed 
with  the  yeast  at  first,  there  will  be  half  a pint  to 
add.  Sometimes  a little  more  will  be  needed; 
but  be  always  careful  not  to  make  the  dough  too 
moist) ; stir  into  it  as  much  of  the  flour  as  you 
can  with  the  spoon,  then  wipe  it  out  clean  with 
your  fingers,  and  lay  it  aside.  Next  take  plenty 
of  the  remaining  flour,  throw  it  on  the  top  of  the 
leaven,  and  begin,  with  the  knuckles  of  both 
hands,  to  knead  it  well.  Quick  movement  in  this 
will  do  no  good.  It  is  strong,  steady  kneading 
which  is  required.  Keep  throwing  up  the  flour 
which  lies  under  and  round  the  dough,  on  to  the 
top  of  it,  that  it  may  not  stick  to  your  fingers. 
You  should  always  try  to  prevent  its  doing  this, 
for  you  will  soon  discover  that  attention  to  these 
small  particulars  will  make  a great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  your  bread,  and  in  the  time  required 
to  make  it.  When  the  flour  is  nearly  all  kneaded 
in,  begin  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  dough  towards 
the  middle,  in  order  to  mix  the  whole  thoroughly ; 
x 2 
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and  continue  to  knead  it  in  every  part,  spreading 
it  out,  and  then  turning  it  constantly  from  the 
side  of  the  pan  to  the  middle,  and  pressing  the 
knuckles  of  your  closed  hands  well  into  and  over 
it.  When  the  whole  of  the  flour  is  worked  in, 
and  the  outside  of  the  dough  is  quite  free  from  it, 
and  from  all  lumps  or  crumbs,  and  does  not  stick 
to  the  hands  when  touched,  it  will  be  done,  and 
may  be  again  covered  with  the  cloth,  and  left  to 
rise  a second  time.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
look  at  it,  and  should  it  have  swollen  very  much, 
and  begin  to  crack,  it  will  be  light  enough  to  bake. 
Turn  it  then  on  to  a paste-board,  or  very  clean 
dresser,  and  with  a large  sharp  knife  divide  it  in 
two,  when,  if  it  has  been  carefully  and  properly 
made,  you  will  find  it  full  throughout  of  small 
holes  like  a fine  sponge.  When  it  is  thus  far 
ready,  make  it  up  quickly  into  loaves,  and  despatch 
it  to  the  oven.  If  it  is  to  be  baked  on  a flat  tin, 
or  on  the  oven  floor,  dust  a little  flour  on  the 
board,  and  make  them  up  lightly  into  the  form  of 
dumplings,  drawing  together  the  parts  which  are 
cut,  and  turning  them  downwards.  Give  them  a 
good  shape  by  working  them  round  quickly  between 
your  hands,  without  raising  them  from  the  board, 
and  pressing  them  slightly  as  you  do  so ; then 
take  a knife  in  the  right  hand,  and  turning  each 
loaf  quickly  with  the  left,  just  draw  the  edge  of  it 
round  the  middle  of  the  dough,  but  do  not  cut 
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deeply  into  it.  Make,  also,  one  or  two  slight 
incisions  across  the  tops  of  the  loaves,  as  they  will 
rise  more  easily  when  this  is  done.  Should  it  be 
put  into  earthen  pans,  the  dough  must  be  cut 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  just  below  the  edge  of 
the  dishes,  after  it  is  laid  into  them.  To  prevent 
its  sticking  to  them,  and  being  turned  out  with 
difficulty  after  it  is  baked,  the  pans  should  be 
rubbed  in  every  part  with  a morsel  of  butter  laid 
on  a bit  of  clean  paper.  When  they  are.  only 
floured,  the  loaves  cannot  sometimes  be  loosened 
from  them  without  being  broken.  All  bread 
should  be  turned  upside  down  or  on  its  side  as 
soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven:  if  this  be 
neglected,  the  under  part  of  the  loaves  will  become 
wet  and  blistered  from  the  steam,  which  cannot 
then  escape  from  them.  They  should  remain 
until  they  are  perfectly  cold  before  they  are  put 
away  and  covered  down. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  other 
way  of  making  dough  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  these  directions,  is,  the  mixing  all  the  flour  at 
first  with  the  yeast  and  liquid,  into  a firm,  smooth 
paste,  which  must  be  thoroughly  kneaded  down 
when  it  has  become  quite  light,  .and  then  left  to 
rise  a second  time  before  it  is  prepared  for  baking. 
A pint  of  warm  milk  and  water,  or  of  water  only, 
may  be  stirred  gradually  to  the  yeast,  which  should 
then  be  poured  into  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and 
k 3 
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worked  with  it  into  a stiff  batter  with  a spoon, 
which  should  then  he  withdrawn,  and  the  kneading 
with  the  hands  commenced.  Until  a little  expe- 
rience has  been  gained,  the  mass  of  dough  which 
will  be  formed  with  the  pint  of  liquid  may  be 
lifted  from  the  pan  into  a dish,  while  sufficient 
warm  water  is  . added  to  wet  up  the  remainder  of 
the  flour.  This  should  afterwards  be  perfectly 
mingled  with  that  which  contains  the  yeast. 
A better  plan  is  to  use  at  once  from  a pint  and  a 
quarter  to  a pint  and  a half  of  liquid ; but  learners 
are  very  apt  to  pour  in  heedlessly  more  than  is 
required,  or  to  be  inexact  in  the  measure*,  and 
then  more  flour  has  to  be  used  to  make  the  bread 
of  a proper  consistence  than  is  allowed  for  by  the 
proportion  of  yeast  named  in  the  receipt.  It  is  a 
great  fault  in  bread  making  to  have  the  dough  so 
moist  that  it  sticks  to  the  fingers  when  touched, 
and  cannot  be  formed  into  loaves  which  will  retain 
their  shape  without  much  flour  being  kneaded  into 
them  when  they  are  made  up  for  the  oven. 

Flour,  a quartern,  or  half  gallon  (3  j-  lbs.) ; 
solid  brewer’s  yeast,  one  tablespoonful;  or 
German  yeast,  nearly  one  ounce ; warm  milk 
and  water,  or  water  only,  one  pint  and  a 
quarter  to  one  pint  and  a half.f  When  made 

* Servants  and  young  people  are  too  apt  often  to  merely 
guess  at  the  measure  of  liquid  which  they  use. 

-jr  flour,  though  it  varies  considerably  as  to  the  quantity 
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by  setting  a sponge,  to  be  left  to  rise  for  an 
hour,  or  until  light;  made  into  dough,  and 
left  again  to  rise  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  more  if  needed,  then  made  lightly 
into  two  loaves,  sent  to  the  oven  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  or  baked  in  one 
loaf  from  one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Observation. — A rather  full  proportion  of  yeast 
is  allowed  in  the  foregoing  receipt,  in  order  to 
avert  any  chance  of  failure  on  the  learner’s  part : 
but  a little  practice  and  observation  will  soon  show 
that  it  may  be  diminished  to  half  an  ounce,  without 
the  slightest  disadvantage  to  the  bread,  which,  if 
rightly  managed,  will  be  improved  in  flavour,  and 
keep  better  than  when  more  is  used  for  it. 

To  make  the  dough  without  setting  a sponge. — 
Merely  mix  the  yeast  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  wet  up  the  whole  of  the 
flour  at  once,  after  the  salt  has  been  stirred  to  it, 
proceeding  exactly  in  every  other  respect  as  in  the 
directions  just  given.  As  the  dough  will  soften  in 
the  rising,  it  should  be  made  quite  firm  at  first,  or 
it  will  be  too  lithe  by  the  time  it  is  ready  for  the 
oven. 

When  a little  experience  enables  you  to  under- 
take a larger  baking  without  danger  of  spoiling 

of  water  which  it  will  absorb,  seldom  requires  so  much  as 
this  ; so  it  should  be  added  cautiously  and  in  small  portions, 
when  the  dough  is  nearly  mixed. 

x 4 
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the  bread,  remember  that  it  will  probably  require 
a longer  time  to  become  quite  light  than  a very 
small  quantity  would ; and  that  it  will  rise  more 
quickly  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold. 

When  it  is  to  be  home-baked  as  well  as  home- 
made, you  must  endeavour  to  calculate  correctly 
the  time  at  which  it  will  he  ready,  and  have  the 
oven  in  a fit  state  for  it  when  it  is  so.  Should  it 
have  to  he  carried  to  the  baker’s,  let  a thick  cloth 
or  two  he  thrown  over  it  before  it  is  sent. 

GOOD  FAMILY  BREAD. 

(Sufficient  for  a week’s  consumption  for  ten  persons.) 

With  three  pecks  of  the  best  flour,  mix  from 
half  to  a whole  teacupful  of  salt,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  eaters ; some  persons  liking  a full  pro- 
portion of  it,  and  others  objecting  to  more  than 
will  very  slightly  flavour  the  bread.  Next,  dilute 
gradually  and  smoothly  a short  half  pint  of  good 
brewer’s  yeast, — which  has  been  mingled  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  left  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours — with  two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  milk 
and  water,  taken  from  nine  quarts,  which  will  be 
required  to  make  the  three  pecks  of  flour  into 
dough.  If  the  quality  of  the  yeast  should  he 
doubtful,  it  will  be  better  to  set  a sponge  with  it, 
by  the  directions  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
with  about  four  quarts  of  the  liquid ; hut  other- 
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wise  it  may  at  once  be  kneaded  np  with  the  whole 
quantity,  and  left  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours  to  rise.  Knead  it  thoroughly  a second  time, 
when  it  appears  perfectly  light;  and  let  it  remain 
for  another  hour,  when  it  will  probably  be  ready 
for  the  oven.  Turn  it  then  on  to  a paste-board  or 
dresser,  divide  it  into  the  number  of  loaves  re- 
quired, make  them  up  quickly  and  lightly , dredging 
a little  flour  occasionally  on  the  board  to  prevent 
their  sticking  to  it,  and  despatch  them  quickly 
to  the  oven.  It  is  always  well  to  cut  them  slightly 
across  the  tops,  as  well  as  round  the  middle,  to 
assist  their  rising.  When  it  is  necessary,  the 
“ Receipt  for  a quite  inexperienced  learner”  should 
be  attentively  studied,  and  the  minute  instructions 
given  in  it  be  well  understood  before  any  baking 
on  a large  scale  is  undertaken. 

Flour,  three  pecks ; salt,  four  to  six  ounces,  or 
half  to  a whole  teacupful ; solid  yeast,  short 
half  pint ; milk  and  water,  nine  quarts.  Left 
to  rise  the  first  time  Rom  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours ; the  second  time  about 
one  hour,  or  until  perfectly  light.  Loaves 
baked  in  brick  oven  one  hour  and  a half ; 
longer  if  very  large. 

The  bread  made  by  the  above  receipt — for  which 
genuine  country  flour  of  the  best  quality  is  always 
used — is  as  white,  as  well  flavoured,  and  as  light 
as  can  be  desired.  By  substituting  seconds,  or 
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meal  and  flour  mixed,  for  tlie  more  expensive 
kind,  tAe  same  directions  will  serve  for  cottage,  or 
for  common  household  bread  at  any  time.  For  a 
bushel  of  either,  from  a quarter  to  half  a pound  of 
salt,  according  to  the  taste,  a full  half  pint  of  solid 
yeast,  and  three  gallons  of  warm  water,  with  about 
the  same  time  allowed  for  the  fermentation  (or 
rising) , is  all  that  will  be  required,  though  a portion 
of  milk,  or  quite  sweet  buttermilk,  is  always  to  be 
recommended  when  it  can  be  had  without  much 
expense,  as  it  renders  the  bread  more  nourishing, 
and  improves  it  in  every  way.  Rather  more  yeast 
and  water  should  be  allowed  for  brown  or  meal 
bread,  than  for  white. 

A SURREY  RECEIPT  EOR  GOOD  HOUSEHOLD  OR  COTTAGE 
BREAD. 

(From  the  Wife  of  a Parish  Clerk.) 

The  good  woman  Whose  receipt  for  bread  is 
given  here,  is  often  called  upon  to  supply  it  to 
persons  who  cannot  otherwise  procure  it  home- 
made without  much  difficulty;  and  as  one  feels 
assured  in  eating  it  that  it  is  composed  of  honest 
country  flour  *,  and  as  it  is  light  and  well-flavoured, 

* Occasionally  with  that  of  the  wheat  grown  in  her  own 
allotment  ground,  or  with  that  which  her  family  have  gleaned, 
— the  leasing  corn , — supposed  to  make  the  best  bread  of  any ; 
and  hers  has  been  certainly  most  sweet  and  nice  in  flavour. 
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it  is  often  peculiarly  acceptable  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  She  makes  it  even  for  the  family  of 
the  clergyman  of  her  parish,  when  their  own 
servants  cannot  perform  that  duty ; and  the  con- 
stancy with  which  it  is  required  from  her  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  deficiency  in  that  respect. 

“ Mix  with  about  five  gallons  and  a half  of  flour, 
a teacupful  or  about  six  ounces  of  salt,  and  three 
pennyworth,  or  rather  more  than  a pint,  of  yeast. 
Make  these  up  into  a dough  at  once,  with  some- 
thing more  than  a gallon  of  warm  water ; let  it 
stand  to  rise  until  it  is  quite  light,  and  in  the 
meantime,  kindle  the  fire  in  the  oven,  and  heat  it 
well.  A fourpenny  faggot  is  all  the  fuel  that  is 
used  for  it ; but  it  is  always  heated  once  a week, 
and  sometimes  twice,  so  that  it  requires  less  than 
ovens  which  are  not  so  regularly  used.  Divide 
the  dough  into  four-pound  loaves,  and  bake  them 
well.  They  will  be  nicely  done  in  about  two 
hours.” 

This  bread,  when  carefully  stored,  remains  per- 
fectly good  in  cool  weather  for  ten  days ; and  has 
occasionally  been  found  quite  eatable  at  the  end 
of  a fortnight,  which  it  would  not  have  been  un- 
less it  had  been  wholesomely  mad^  and  thoroughly 
baked.  I think  it  might  be  slightly  improved  by 
diminishing  a little  the  proportion  of  yeast  used 
for  lightening  it,  and  allowing  it  to  lie  rather 
longer  after  it  is  kneaded  down,  before  it  is  put 
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into  the  oven.  A portion  of  milk,  too,  is  always 
a desirable  addition  to  bread  when  it  can  be  had. 

Flour  (resembling  what  is  called  households,  but 
excellent  of  its  kind),  four  gallons  and  a 
half ; salt,  one  small  teacupful ; fresh  brewer’s 
yeast,  three  pennyworth  (or  rather  more  than 
a pint) ; water,  four  to  five  quarts ; made 
into  a firm  dough  at  once,  and  left  to  rise 
for  an  hour ; kneaded  down,  and  shortly 
afterwards  divided  into  41b.  loaves ; baked 
in  well-heated  brick  oven  two  hours. 

Remark. — The  proportion  of  fresh  yeast  for  this 
bread  being  large,  it  becomes  light  in  a shorter 
time  than  that  specified  for  the  second  rising  of 
the  dough  in  the  generality  of  the  receipts  con- 
tained here ) but  slower  fermentation  is  to  be  re- 
commended. In  cottage  life,  many  laborious 
avocations  falling  often  on  one  individual,  the  same 
time  and  the  same  minute  attention  cannot  well 
be  bestowed  on  any  of  them  as  in  families  where 
the  work  is  divided  between  several  persons.  The 
“ clerk’s  wife,”  cited  above,  has  to  make  bread  for 
a large  family  of  her  own,  as  well  as  for  her 
customers,  yet  the  order  and  neatness  of  her 
house,  even  on  the  busy  baking  days,  and  the 
attractive  appearance  of  her  “ batches”  of  whole- 
some-looking bread,  have  been  remarked  with 
pleasure  by  accidental  visitors. 
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WHOLE  MEAL  BREAD,  CALLED  IN  GERMANY  PIMPERNICE.EL. 

(The  raost  nutritious  and  economical  of  any.) 

This  bread  is  composed  of  wheat  ground  into 
meal,  and  used  without  any  portion — even  the 
bran — being  taken  from  it ; and  it  is  highly  re- 
commended by  some  of  the  first  scientific  men  of 
the  present  day  as  containing  a larger  amount  of 
nourishment,  and  being  more  easy  of  digestion 
than  that  which  is  made  with  fine  flour  only, 
because  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  bran  (which 
was  formerly  considered  as  altogether  unfit  for 
food),  contains  in  reality  more  gluten,  or  nutri- 
ment of  the  best  kind,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
corn ; and  it  is  stated  by  a very  superior  writer, 
that  it  possesses  also  a peculiar  kind  of  ferment, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  bread  or 
flour  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  rendering  it  more 
easily  digestible  in  the  stomach.  He  adds  : “ To 
this  quality  of  bran,  as  well  as  to  the  nourishment 
it  yields,  are  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  whole- 
some qualities  which  many  persons  have  recognised 
in  whole-meal  bread.” 

Now,  it  will  be  seen,  that  very  great  advantages 
would  attend  the  general  use  of  the  wheat  merely 
reduced  by  grinding  to  a proper  state  for  being  con- 
verted easily  into  bread,  which  is  more  strengthen- 
ing in  its  nature  than  any  other,  and  therefore  of 
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more  value  to  those  whose  toil  is  heavy  and  ex- 
hausting ; and  which,  from  its  digestible  character, 
is  also  well  suited  to  persons  of  sedentary  habits, 
and  to  invalids.*  In  the  ordinary  procesess  which 
the  corn  undergoes  in  separating  its  various  parts, 
there  is  always  considerable  loss;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  the  country  would  be  materially 
lessened  if  this  loss  were  in  a great  measure 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  whole-meal  bread. 
There  would  soon  be  a perceptible  difference  if  a 
portion  of  it  only  were  consumed  in  every  family 
which  is  at  present  supplied  entirely  with  that 
made  with  fine  wheaten  flour.  After  a time,  it 
would  be  preferred  by  the  eaters  generally  to  white 
bread ; and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  who 
now  reject  with  absolute  disdain  every  form  of 
brown  bread,  from  an  idea  that  it  is  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  finer  and  more  expensive  kinds, 
would  gradually  lose  their  prejudice  against  it  if 
they  saw  it  commonly  adopted  for  consumption  by 
the  wealth  y.j* 

* I have  received  the  warmest  commendations  of  the 
whole-meal  bread  from  persons  who  have  eaten  it  exclusively 
for  years,  and  who  in  point  of  health  have  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  its  use.  It  may  possibly  not  suit  all 
eaters  equally,  but  it  seems  at  least  worthy  of  a fair  trial. 

f In  the  family  of  a very  intelligent  London  physician,  all 
the  members  of  which  live  entirely  on  brown  bread  prepared 
at  home,  white  bread  has  always  to  be  provided  for  the  ser- 
vants. 
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To  derive  from  it  all  the  advantages  which  it 
will  undoubtedly  yield,  the  following  points  should 
be  observed  : — The  corn  should  not  be  damped 
before  it  is  ground ; and  it  should  lie  over  for 
some  weeks,  and  he  kept  very  dry  after  the  grind- 
ing, before  it  is  converted  into  bread.  Quite  at 
first  it  will  be  well  to  mix  a certain  portion  of  flour 
with  it  for  persons  who  are  not  in  strong  health, 
or  who  are  unaccustomed  to  eat  brown  bread,  as  it 
will  otherwise  sometimes  occasion  a little  irritation 
of  the  stomach  for  a few  days ; but  this  is  easily 
avoided  by  using  it  only  in  part  for  a time,  and  by 
diminishing  at  each  baking  the  proportion  of  flour 
added  to  it. 

In  making  dough  with  the  whole-meal,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  absorbs  more  liquid  than  flour  does, 
and  requires  rather  more  yeast  to  render  it  light, 
or  a longer  time  to  rise.  It  should  not  be  made 
very  stiff,  or  it  will  be  too  dry  after  it  is  baked, 
yet  it  should  always  be  workable , and  not  stick  to 
the  hands.  If  well  managed,  its  flavour  will  be 
peculiarly  sweet  and  agreeable.  It  is  prepared  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  white  bread,  and  the 
directions  already  inserted  will  serve  equally  for 
either  kind,  with  the  slight  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  yeast  and  liquid  for  the  brown,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

Whole-meal,  one  gallon ; good  flour,  one  gal- 
lon ; fresh  German  yeast,  two  ounces  and  a 
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half;  or  well  washed  beer  yeast,  two  table- 
spoonfuls;  salt,  four  to  six  teaspoonfuls,  or 
one  ounce  to  one  and  a half ; warm  water, 
or  milk  and  water,  full  three  quarts.  To  rise 
from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a half,  the 
first  time,  or  until  it  is  evidently  quite  light ; 
the  second  time  about  an  hour.  To  be  well 
baked  in  moderately  heated  oven. 

Or,  whole-meal,  seven  pounds ; flour,  three 
pounds  and  a half;  solid  beer  yeast,  three 
large  dessert  spoonfuls,  or  fresh  German 
yeast,  nearly  two  ounces ; liquid,  rather  more 
than  four  pints  and  a quarter ; salt  as  above. 

Or,  whole-meal,  one  gallon ; German  yeast,  one 
ounce  and  a quarter  in  summer,  one  ounce 
and  a half  in  winter ; or  solid  brewer’s  yeast, 
three  dessert  spoonfuls;  all  else  as  in  fore- 
going receipt. 

Remarks. — About  an  ounce,  or  a moderate-sized 
table  spoonful  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  flour  is  suf- 
ficient to  remove  any  insipidity  of  flavour  from 
bread ; but  a larger  proportion  is  liked  by  many 
persons.  Not  only  will  a smaller  quantity  of 
yeast  be  required  in  summer  than  in  very  cold 
weather  for  the  fermentation  of  dough,  but  the 
liquid  used  in  making  it  will  require  to  be  less 
warm  than  in  winter.  Experienced  bread  makers 
recommend  that  it  should  then  be  used  at  blood 
heat  (98°.). 
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THE  ERUGAL  HOUSEKEEPER’S  BROWN  BREAD. 

An  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  a very 
agreeable  and  nutritions  kind  of  bread  may  be 
made  with  wheaten  flour,  and  what  is  commonly 
called  sharps , or  middlings.  It  would  be  preferred 
by  many  persons  to  that  which  is  composed  of  the 
whole-meal,  as  it  is  less  dark  in  appearance  ; and 
if  carefully  fabricated,  may  be  rendered  as  light  as 
the  finest  wheaten  rolls.  It  is,  in  any  case,  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  common  brown  bread  sold 
by  the  bakers  in  this  country.  One  gallon  of 
sharps,  and  two  of  flour,  should  be  stirred  together 
in  the  bread- trough  or  pan  until  the  whole  appears 
of  one  colour,  and  it  may  then  be  managed  exactly 
like  white  bread,  with  the  difference  only  of  a little 
more  yeast  being  allowed  for  it,  as  for  other  brown 
bread ; or  rather  more  time  for  the  rising.  The 
dough  will  absorb  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
liquid  than  flour  does,  and  it  should  not  be  made 
very  stiff,  or  it  will  not  ferment  freely. 


EXCELLENT  DAIRY-BREAD,  MADE  WITHOUT  YEAST. 

Some  years  since,  when  unfermented  bread  was 
first  becoming  known,  I had  it  tried  very  success- 
fully in  the  following  manner ; and  I have  since 
been  told  that  an  almost  similar  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  common  in  many  remote  parts  both  of 
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England  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  procure  a constant  supply  of  yeast.  Blend  well 
together  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  and  fifty 
grains  of  the  purest  carbonate  of  soda ; mix  a salt 
spoonful  of  salt  with  a pound  of  flour,  and  rub  the 
soda  and  sugar  through  a hair  sieve  into  it.  Stir 
and  mingle  them  well,  and  make  them  quickly 
into  a firm  but  not  hard  dough,  with  sour  butter- 
milk. Bake  the  loaf  well  in  a thoroughly  heated 
but  not  fierce  oven.  In  a brick,  or  in  a good  iron 
oven,  a few  minutes  less  than  an  hour  would  be 
sufficient  to  bake  a loaf  of  similar  weight.  The 
buttermilk  should  be  kept  till  it  is  quite  acid ; but 
it  must  never  be  in  the  slightest  degree  rancid,  or 
otherwise  bad.  All  unfermented  bread,  it  must 
be  repeated,  should  be  placed  in  the  oven  directly 
it  is  made,  or  it  will  be  heavy.  For  a larger  baking, 
allow  rather  less  than  an  ounce  of  soda  to  the 
gallon  (7  lbs.)  of  flour. 

Observation. — There  are  cases  in  which  a know- 
ledge of  this,  or  of  any  other  equally  easy  mode  of 
bread-making, would  be  invaluable.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  Skye  depend  entirely  for  bread  on 
supplies  brought  to  them  from  Glasgow;  and  they 
are  often  entirely  without  when  the  steamer,  which 
ought  to  arrive  at  intervals  of  eight  days,  is  delayed 
by  stress  of  weather.  The  residents  are  then 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  scones — as  a mixture 
of  flour  and  water  and  a little  soda  (cooked  on  a 
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flat  iron  plate)  is  called — or  to  ship's  biscuit ; and 
these  are  often  found  unsuitable  for  young  children 
and  invalids.  There  are  no  ovens  in  the  houses, 
though  there  are  grates  for  coal  fires,  in  front  of 
which  small  loaves  of  unfermented  bread  could  be 
baked  extremely  well  in  good  American  ovens,  or 
better  still  in  the  small  revolving  portable  ones, 
invented  by  Mr.  Balls,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made.  Buttermilk  can  always  be 
procured ; and  if  not,  a provision  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  muriatic  acid  might  be  kept  at  hand  to 
ensure  the  means  of  making  wholesome  bread. 
In  many  other  localities  the  same  plan  might 
prove  of  equal  benefit. 

RICE  BREAD. 

(The  Rectory  Receipt.) 

I am  indebted  for  the  following  receipt  to  an 
admirable  housekeeper, — the  -wife  of  a country 
clergyman, — in  whose  own  words  I present  it  to 
the  reader.  It  is  given  with  so  much  exactness  in 
all  its  details,  that  I have  not  considered  it  needful 
to  have  it  tested  before  inserting  it  here,  especially 
as  it  is  the  result  of  positive  and  long  experience. 

“ We  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of 
using  a portion  of  rice  for  our  bread.  We  com- 
menced this  plan  when  flour  was  very  dear ; and 
we  think  the  bread  so  much  improved  by  the 
l 2 
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addition,  that  now  we  seldom  omit  it.  We  gene- 
rally hake  two  stone  (that  is  to  say,  four  gallons, 
or  twenty-eight  pounds)  of  flour;  and  for  this 
quantity  we  allow  two  pounds  of  rice.  We  first 
wash  the  rice,  and  then  soak  it  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  six  pints  of  water.  It  is  next  turned, 
with  the  whole  of  the  water,  into  a large  tin  dish 
with  a cover  (a  Nottingham  jar  well  tied  down 
would  he  a good  substitute  for  this),  and  put  it 
into  a tolerably  hot  oven  for  two  hours,  when  it 
will  be  nicely  swollen,  and  will  have  absorbed  all 
the  water.  When  it  has  cooled  down  sufficiently 
to  he  handled  easily,  we  rub  it  into  half  the  flour, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  should  rub  butter  or  lard 
into  it  for  pastry,  and  proceed  to  make  the  bread. 
If  we  can  procure  good  home-brewed  yeast,  we 
prefer  it  to  any  other,  and  find  a quarter  of  a pint 
sufficient  for  our  baking ; hut  we  very  frequently 
use  baker’s  yeast,  which  we  find  we  can  depend  on 
better  than  on  the  brewer’s.  It  is  a thin  liquid, 
somewhat  resembling  beer,  of  which  we  are  obliged 
to  mix  three  quarters  of  a pint  with  the  dough. 
We  add  first  to  the  flour  and  rice  two  small 
handfuls  of  salt,  and  then  wet  them  up  gradually 
with  ten  pints  of  warm  water,  reserving  the  yeast 
until  they  are  tolerably  well  moistened,  when  we 
pour  it  equally  over  the  mass,  and  heat  it  in  well 
with  the  hand,  and  knead  it  about.  This  dough 
will  be  very  lithe.  We  make  it  about  four  o’clock 
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in  the  afternoon,  and  place  it  by  the  fire,  or  on  the 
top5<rf  the  oven,  where  it  remains  until  nine  in  the 
evening,  when  three  quarters  of  a stone  (a  gallon 
and  a half)  more  of  flour  is  kneaded  into  it,  and  it 
is  left  to  rise  until  the  morning,  when  the  remain- 
ing half  gallon  of  flour  will  fit  it  for  the  oven.  It 
should  be  put  into  large  tins  and  allowed  to  rise  to 
their  tops  before  it  is  set  into  the  oven.  We 
divide  it  into  ten  loaves,  which  are  baked  for  two 
hours.  We  consider  that  the  rice  renders  the 
bread  lighter,  and  prevents  the  crust  of  it  from 
becoming  hard,  and  it  materially  increases  its 
Weight.  The  four  gallons  of  flour,  two  pounds  of 
rice,  and  sixteen  pints  of  water,  produce  forty -two 
pounds  of  excellent  bread. 

“ To  improve  the  yeast,  and  insure  its  being  good, 
I would  recommend  that  three  or  four  well  boiled 
potatoes  should  be  smoothly  mashed  and  mixed 
with  as  much  hot  water  as  will  bring  them  to  the 
consistence  of  batter,  and  that  a small  plateful  of 
warm  flour  and  the  yeast  should  be  gradually  added 
and  well  beaten  to  them.  This  done,  the  mixture 
must  be  placed  before  the  fire,  and  in  two  hours, 
or  less,  the  whole  bowl  will  be  in  a state  of  fer- 
mentation. Then  is  the  time  to  lay  the  bread 
with  it.  It  is  a little  additional  trouble,  but  is  a 
certain  improvement  also.  Servants,  however,  will 
not  often  take  all  this  trouble  ; and  mistresses 
cannot  always  attend  to  such  matters  themselves.” 
l 3 
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Two  pounds  of  rice  soaked  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  and  afterwards  swollen  in  it  for  two 
hours  in  a moderately  hot  oven ; to  be 
cooled  down  a little,  then  worked  into  a 
stone  (two  gallons)  of  flour ; two  small  hand- 
fuls of  salt;  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast 
of  home-brewed  beer  (or  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  baker’s  yeast),  and  five  quarts  of 
warm  water  to  be  added  to  them,  and  well 
mixed  into  a lithe  dough.  To  stand  near  the 
fire,  or  on  the  top  of  the  stove  oven,  from 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  nine  in  the 
evening;  a gallon  and  a half  more  of  flour 
worked  into  it,  left  until  the  morning;  the 
remaining  half  gallon  of  flour  used  in  knead- 
ing and  making  it  ready  for  the  oven.  This 
dough  is  divided  into  ten  loaves,  put  into 
large  square  tins,  left  until  it  has  risen  to  their 
tops,  put  immediately  into  a well  heated  oven, 
and  baked  for  two  hours.  The  product  of 
this  receipt, — forty-two  pounds  of  bread. 

Note. — “With  the  addition  of  about  twelve 
pounds  of  brown  bread,  this,”  says  our  corre- 
spondent, “ is  our  average  weekly  consumption  for 
a family  of  ten  or  eleven  persons.” 
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SMALL  BREAKFAST  LOAVES  OR  ROLLS. 

(Cold  made.) 

As  bread  made  in  the  usual  way,  when  prepared 
over-night  for  early  baking  on  the  morrow,  is  liable 
to  ferment  too  much  in  very  sultry  weather,  I re- 
commend the  following  method,  which  I have 
many  times  had  tried  with  entire  success,  as  very 
convenient,  and  as  producing  at  the  same  time 
bread  of  excellent  quality.  Mix  with  two  pounds 
of  fine  wheaten  flour  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and 
put  into  a basin  half  as  much  finely  powdered 
sugar,  with  a teaspoonful  only  of  solid  yeast,  which 
has  been  procured  at  least  one  day  before,  and 
stirred  up  with  plenty  of  spring  water,  as  already 
directed  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Mix 
these  well  with  nearly  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
new  milk,  and  proceed  to  make  the  flour  into  a 
firm  and  smooth  dough  : add,  in  doing  this,  a little 
more  milk  if  required.  Flour  a thick  cloth  lightly, 
roll  the  bread  closely  in  it,  turn  the  ends  under, 
lay  it  into  a pan,  and  throw  another  cloth,  once  or 
twice  folded,  on  it.  Place  it  on  a table  away  from 
a thorough  draught  of  air,  and  leave  it  until  the 
morning.  Before  lighting  the  fire,  knead  it  down, 
should  it  appear  very  light,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
either  leave  it  until  the  oven  is  nearly  hot  enough 
to  bake  it,  or  make  it  up  at  once  into  small  loaves 
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or  rolls,  and  let  them  remain  upon  a .tin  until  it  is 
ready  for  them.  Our  bread  made  in  this  way  has 
been  excellent,  both  in  colour  and  in  flavour. 
Baked  in  a brick  oven  it  would  probably  be  better 
still.  We  bad  it  made  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  baked  between  eight  and  nine  the 
next  morning  in  an  iron  oven , moderately  heated. 
The  rolls,  which  were  not  small,  remained  in  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  They  were  perfectly 
light,  and  tasted  almost  like  cake. 

Fine  wheaten  flour,  two  pounds ; one  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much  pounded  sugar ; 
solid  brewer’s  yeast,  one  teaspoonful;  new 
milk  (or  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water)  three 
quarters  of  a pint;  a little  in  addition,  if 
required,  to  make  up  the  paste  quite  firmly. 
To  remain  all  night;  kneaded  down  in  the 
morning,  and  moulded  into  rolls  or  small 
loaves : to  prove  about  one  hour.  Baked 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  if  small,  longer 
if  large,  in  iron  stove-oven. 

Observation. — By  solid  brewer’s,  or  beer  yeast, 
is  meant  at  all  times  here,  yeast  which  has  been 
washed  or  purified  by  having  .been  mixed  with 
plenty  of  water  and  then  allowed  to  subside  until 
the  water  could  be  poured  clear  from  it. 
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BREAD  EXPERIENCES. 

For  works  of  a practical  nature,  our  own 
every-day  experience, — even  though  small, — is  of 
more  positive  utility  than  a large  amount  of 
information  derived  merely  from  hearsay,  or  from 
books;  because  the  successful  working  of  any 
process  is  often  more  or  less  affected  by  many 
trifling  circumstances  which  escape  observation  at 
first,  and  which  are  rendered  apparent  only  by 
repeated  trials.  For  this  reason  I give,  familiarly 
and  in  detail,  in  what  I shall  call  my  bread 
experiences , the  result  of  my  own  close  observa- 
tion of  the  effects  produced  by  various  influences 
on  the  receipts  which  I have  myself  had  carried 
into  practice  for  daily  domestic  use.  In  following 
these,  or  any  others  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  all  due  allowance  must  he  made  for  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  various  parts  of 
England;  for  in  the  South, — where  these  have 
all  been  tested  with  full  success, — the  natural 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  in  mid- 
summer to  excite  and  to  maintain  the  fermenta- 
tion of  bread  dough  to  the  proper  degree ; and  the 
cold  of  winter  seldom  approaches  in  rigour  that  of 
our  northerly,  or  wild  moorland  districts;  but 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  severe } all  precaution 
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must  be  taken  to  protect  both  the  yeast  and 
dough  from  its  effects.* 

The  foregoing  receipt  for  Breakfast  Bread  was 
the  result  of  a first  experiment,  made  some  years 
since,  with  cold  ingredients,  and  a very  small 
proportion  of  yeast,  and  answered  admirably ; but 
more  recent  trials  of  the  same  process,  with 
German  yeast,  have  been  attended  with  an 
equally  good  effect  in  many  hours  less  of  time. 

Summer  Bread.  (No.  1.)  June,  1856. 

Flour  four  pounds,  mixed  in  a very  large  bowl 
with  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  The  middle  made 
hollow,  and  a single  tablespoonful  of  brewers 
yeast  (which  has  been  well  watered  for  two  days, 
and  kept  in  a cool  larder)  very  smoothly  mixed 
with  a pint  of  cold  milk  and  water, — of  which  one 
part  of  three  was  new  milk,  and  two  were  filtered 
water, — poured  in,  and  stirred  and  beaten  well 
with  as  much  of  the  surrounding  flour  as  made  it 
into  a stiff  batter.  On  this  a thick  layer  of  flour 
was  strewed,  the  spoon  removed,  and  a large  cloth 
twice  doubled  was  laid  over  the  pan,  which  was 

* It  is  well  to  warm  the  bread-pan  or  tub,  and  the  flour 
also,  before  using  them  for  dough  in  seasons  of  excessive 
cold  : and  thick  coverings  should  be  laid  over,  but  not  upon, 
the  dough,  after  it  is  made. 
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placed  on  a table  in  a north  room.  It  was  left  for 
two  hours,  when  the  sponge  had  quite  burst  through 
the  flour,  and  risen  much ; and  was  immediately 
made  into  a firm  dough,  with  the  addition  to  the 
sponge  of  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  warm 
water.  In  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
it  was  divided,  and  very  lightly  kneaded  up  into 
two  loaves ; put  into  shallow,  round  baking  .dishes, 
previously  rubbed  with  butter,  placed  on  a tray, 
covered  with  a thick  double  cloth,  and  sent  to  a 
baker's  oven,  which  was  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.  This  bread  proved  excellent. 

Flour,  four  pounds ; salt,  one  teaspoonful ; 
brewer's  yeast  (two  days  watered),  one  table- 
spoonful ; cold  milk  and  water,  one  pint : two 
hours.  Warm  water,  one  quarter  of  a pint ; 
kneaded  into  firm  dough : rising  nearly 

three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


Summer  Bread.  (No.  2.)  July  4th. 

A gallon  and  a half  of  flour,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  were  made  at  once  into  a firm , 
well-kneaded  dough  with  an  ounce  only  (a  penny- 
worth) of  German  yeast  smoothly  diluted  with 
part  of  nearly  five  pints  of  weak  milk  and  water, 
all  of  which  was  used  quite  cold.  The  pan, 
covered  with  a thick  cloth,  was  then  placed  in  a 
room  without  a fire,  but  with  the  door  and  win- 
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dows  closed,  and  left  for  two  hours  and  a half,  or 
rather  longer.  The  dough,  which  was  then 
perfectly  light,  was  well  kneaded  a second  time, 
and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  was  made  up 
lightly  into  five  loaves  of  different  sizes  and  sent, 
in  shallow  pans,  to  a bakers  oven.  This  bread 
was  exceedingly  good,  and  very  light,  proving  the 
small  quantity  of  yeast  really  required  for  use  in 
general,  during  the  summer  months. 

Flour,  one  gallon  and  a half ; salt,  one  dessert- 
spoonful ; German  yeast,  one  ounce ; good  new 
milk,  full  three-quarters  of  a pint ; cold  water, 
exact  imperial  measure,  two  quarts : rising  two 
hours  and  a half  to  three  hours.  Kneaded 
down ; rising  again,  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  : five  loaves.  These,  if  of  equal  size, 
would  not  require,  in  a well-heated  brick  oven, 
more  than  an  hour  and  a quarter's  baking, 
perhaps  rather  less : in  a common  iron  oven, 
more  time  might  he  needed  for  them. 

Summer  Bread.  (No.  3.)  September  8th,  1856. 

The  ounce  (or  pennyworth)  of  German  yeast  with 
which  this  bread  was  made  was  brought  in  from  a 
baker's  late  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Sept.  5th, 
and  put  immediately  into  an  exact  half-pint  of 
cold  filtered  water,  and  remained  undisturbed  in 
a cool  larder  until  about  one  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  Monday.  When  the  water  was  then  gently 
poured  from  it,  it  was  found  to  have  settled  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jug,  and  was  perfectly  sweet. 
It  was  mixed  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  originally 
stirred  to  it,  the  whole  being  fully  milk  warm, 
and  three  pounds  and  a half  (one  quartern)  of  the 
best  flour — purchased  from  a factor  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road, — with  a large  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
were  kneaded  up  with  it  into  a very  smooth 
dough,  which  at  the  end  of  an  hour  had  become 
exceedingly  light.  It  was  then  again  kneaded 
into  a smooth  mass,  and  left  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  it  was  sent  to  a baker's 
oven,  after  being  divided  into  one  small  and  one 
large  loaf.  It  was  well  baked  (in  pans)  and 
proved  in  every  respect  excellent  bread,  though 
rather  less  yeast  would  have  been  sufficient  for  it. 
I give  these  minute  particulars  to  show  that  the 
German  yeast  may  be  preserved  fit  for  use  in  the 
same  manner  as  brewer's,  when  the  weather  is 
not  excessively  sultry.  During  part  of  the  month 
of  August  last,  when  the  heat  was  unusually 
intense,  all  kinds  of  yeast  appeared  to  be  more  or 
less  affected  by  it,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  good  bread  in  consequence.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  well  to  have  recourse  to  unfermented 
bread. 

German  yeast,  one  ounce,  put  into  half  a pint 
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of  cold filtered  water  (which  was  not  changed) 
on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  5th,  kept  in  cool 
larder  until  Monday,  Sept.  8th ; diluted  alto- 
gether with  one  pint  and  a quarter  of  warm 
water,  and  mixed  with  one  quartern  (half  a 
gallon)  flour,  and  one  large  teaspoonful  of 
salt ; left  to  rise  one  hour.  Kneaded  down ; 
left  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  divided  and 
sent  to  oven.  Bread  very  good  and  light. 

Observation : — Generally,  it  will  he  better  to 
change  the  water  gently  into  which  the  yeast  is 
dropped. 

The  following  memoranda  of  small  bakings  are 
inserted  to  show  the  average  weight  of  the  bread 
obtained  from  a gallon  (seven  pounds)  of  flour, 
much  of  which  was  purchased  from  the  baker  to 
whom  the  bread  was  sent  to  be  baked,  and  not 
re-weighed  before  it  was  used.  Occasionally  the 
best  quality  of  country  flour  supplied  the  place 
of  this;  which  will  probably  account  for  some 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  used  for 
the  dough,  and  the  amount  of  the  product  in 
bread. 

No.  1. — Flour  half  a gallon  (three  pounds  and 
a half) ; salt,  one  small  teaspoonful ; German 
yeast,  half  an  ounce;  warm  milk  and  water  one 
pint  and  a half;  kneaded  up  at  once.  Rising 
altogether  two  hours  and  a quarter.  When 
baked,  weighed  exactly  four  pounds  and  a half. 
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No.  2. — Flour  seven  pounds  (one  gallon) ; 
German  yeast,  one  ounce ; milk  and  water,  mode- 
rately warm,  two  pints  and  three  quarters.  Made 
into  dough  at  once ; rising  two  hours  and  a half. 
Weighed,  after  baking,  nine  pounds , minus  one 
ounce. 

No.  3.  (Feb.) — Flour,  one  gallon;  salt,  one 
teaspoonful;  yeast,  one  ounce;  milk  and  water, 
two  pints  and  full  half : rising  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Weighed  in  bread  nine  pounds  and  a half. 

No.  4. — Flour,  three  pounds ; yeast,  nearly 
half  an  ounce ; salt,  as  usual ; liquid,  one  pint  and 
a quarter : rising  two  hours.  Weighed  three 
pounds  twelve  ounces. 

These  slight  examples  will  serve  as  some  guide 
to  the  practical  housewife  who  may  wish  to  know 
the  most  minute  particulars  connected  with 
domestic  bread-making.  For  the  present,  further 
space  cannot  well  be  dedicated  to  such  details, 
lest  it  should  compel  the  omission  of  other  matter 
which  is  equally  essential. 

EXCELLENT  SUFFOLK  BREAD. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  bread  superior  to 
that  made  by  the  receipt  which  I insert  here,  and 
which  I give  to  show  how  perfectly  the  plan  of 
slow  fermentation  answers  when  it  is  well  con- 
ducted, a3  it  was  in  the  following  instance.  The 
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bread,  I must  observe,  was  sent  to  me  from  a 
distance,  and  was  made  by  a servant  wbo  a few 
months  before  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  art  of 
preparing  it,  but  who  had  the  good  sense  to  profit 
by  the  instructions  which  were  offered  to  her,  and 
who  is  now  an  excellent  bread  maker,  much  to 
her  own  advantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of  her  em- 
ployers. “ Cook  mixed  a tablespoonful  and  a half 
of  good  yeast,  fresh  from  the  brewery,  with  nearly 
three  pints  of  warm  milk  and  water,  and  made  up 
a gallon  of  flour  with  it  into  a firm  dough  at  once, 
after  she  had  stirred  in  a dessertspoonful  of  salt. 
It  was  then  left  to  rise  from  two  to  three  hours, 
turned  on  to  a pasteboard  and  well  kneaded,  and 
again  left  in  the  pan  until  it  was  ready  to  send  to 
the  oven.  It  was  rising  altogether  between  four 
and  five  hours,  and  was  baked  in  two  large  tins 
at  the  baker’s.  The  tops  of  the  loaves  were 
glazed  with  beaten  egg.” 

Good  and  quite  fresh  brewer’s  yeast,  one  table- 
spoonful and  a half ; best  Suffolk  flour,  one 
gallon ; salt,  one  dessertspoonful ; warm  milk 
and  water,  nearly  three  pints  : rising  alto- 
gether between  four  and  five  hours.  Baked 
in  two  loaves  at  baker’s  oven  from  one  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Observations: — Very  lately  I have  received 
another  equally  good  specimen  with  the  above,  of 
bread  made  by  the  same  servant.  A larger 
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weight  of  flour  was  perfectly  leavened  with  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  yeast;  and  not  the  finest 
London  bread,  artificially  whitened,  could  surpass 
it  in  appearance  or  in  texture.  The  purity  of  all 
the  ingredients  used  was  doubtless  one  cause  of 
its  excellence.  The  yeast , as  well  as  the  flour, 
must  have  been  extremely  good. 


A FRENCH  RECEIPT  FOR  FRENCH  BREAD. 

Sift  a gallon  of  the  very  best  flour  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  fine  salt. 
Dissolve  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a pint 
of  new  milk,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  cooled 
down,  stir  it  to  another  pint  or  pint  and  a half, 
which  has  been  very  smoothly  blended  with  two 
ounces  of  fresh  German  yeast,  or  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  home-brewed  or  of  brewer's  yeast, 
which  has  stood  for  a night  after  being  stirred  up 
with  plenty  of  water.  Make  the  flour  with  these, 
and  as  much  more  warm  new  milk  as  may  be 
needed,  into  a light  dough,  and  leave  it  until  it 
has  risen  to  its  fullest  height,  but  do  not  let  it 
begin  to  sink.  Knead  it  up,  and  divide  it  into 
loaves  of  one  or  two  pounds  weight,  and  form  them 
into  rouleaux . Place  them  some  inches  apart  upon 
flat  baking-tins  and  set  them  in  a warm  place  to 
prove,  or  rise  again ; and  when  they  have  swollen 
considerably  despatch  them  to  a quite  quick  oven. 
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From  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  will  bake  them 
should  they  be  small,  and  longer  time  must  he 
allowed  when  they  are  large ; but,  from  their  form, 
they  will  not  require  such  long  baking  as  round 
high  loaves  do.  They  should  be  well  browned, 
and  be  rasped  as  soon  as  they  are  perfectly  cold. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter  is  used  for  them,  which  is  far  more  than 
is  needed,  or  than  is  wholesome ; sometimes  they 
are  made  entirely  without,  and  are  still  very  good, 
if  rich  new  milk  be  used  for  them.  Nearly  a quart 
of  this  will  be  required  for  the  gallon  of  flour.  As 
I have  stated  before,  a little  cream  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter  in  bread. 

GINGER  LOAF,  OR  ROLLS. 

Mix  intimately  two  ounces  of  good  powdered 
ginger, — called  in  the  shops  prepared  ginger, — 
and  a little  salt,  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  and 
make  it  into  a firm  but  perfectly  light  dough  with 
German  or  brewer’s  yeast,  in  the  usual  manner. 
Bake  it  either^n  one  loaf,  or  divide  it  into  six  or 
eight  small  ones. 

Flour,  2 lbs.;  prepared  ginger,  2 oz.;  little  salt; 
German  yeast,  \ oz.,  or  fresh  brewer's  yeast 
1 large  dessert-spoonful;  milk,  or  milk  and 
water,  1 pint : to  rise  one  hour  or  until  quite 
light : to  be  kneaded  down  and  left  again  to 
rise  until  light. 
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Remark.  — When  diarrhoea  or  other  complaints 
of  a similar  nature  are  prevalent,  this  bread  will 
he  found  of  excellent  effect,  especially  in  travel- 
ling ; far  better,  indeed,  than  many  of  the  com- 
pounds to  which  people  have  recourse  to  avert 
disturbance  of  the  system.  The  proportion  of 
ginger  can  be  much  increased  if  desired ; but  the 
bread  should  not  then  be  habitually  eaten  for  a 
long  continuance,  as  the  excess  of  any  stimulating 
condiment  is  often  in  many  ways  injurious.  Rather 
less  than  the  pint  of  milk  will  often  prove  sufficient. 


PLAIN  ROLLS. 

Any  kind  of  light  fermented  bread  may  easily 
be  converted  into  rolls  by  allowing  the  dough  to 
rise  much  more  than  the  usual  time,  after  it  has 
once  been  kneaded  down : this  is  better  than 
making  them  with  a large  proportion  of  yeast. 
When  the  dough  has  swollen  to  its  full  height 
turn  it  on  to  the  paste-board,  and  divide  it  into 
parts  of  equal  size ; work  them  up  very  lightly  into 
the  form  of  rolls,  and  place  them  on  tins,  leaving 
spaces  of  two  fingers  width  between  them.  Let 
them  stand  awhile  to  prove,  or  swell  again ; then 
bake  them  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a some- 
what quick  oven.  To  keep  them  hot  until  they 
are  wanted  for  table,  wrap  them  in  a warm  thick 
flannel,  which  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
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lay  them  into  a pan  or  basket  placed  near  the  fire. 
The  dough  used  for  them  should  be  made  entirely 
or  in  part  with  milk. 

a . 

GOOD  DINNER  OR  BREAKFAST  ROLLS. 

Crumble  down,  very  small  indeed,  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  a couple  of  pounds  of  the  best  flour, 
and  mix  with  them  a large  salt-spoonful  of  salt. 
Put  into  a basin  a dessert-spoonful  of  solid,  well- 
purified  yeast,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded 
sugar ) mix  these  with  half  a pint  of  warm  new 
milk ; hollow  the  centre  of  the  flour,  pour  in  the 
yeast  gradually,  stirring  to  it  sufficient  of  the  sur- 
rounding flour  to  make  a thick  batter ; strew  more 
flour  on  the  top,  cover  a thick  double  cloth  over 
the  pan,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  kitchen  to  rise. 
In  winter  it  must  be  placed  within  a few  feet  of 
the  fire.  In  about  an  hour,  should  the  sponge 
have  broken  through  the  flour  on  the  top,  and 
have  risen  considerably  in  height,  mix  one  lightly- 
whisked  egg,  or  the  yolks  of  two,  with  nearly  half 
a pint  more  of  quite  warm  new  milk,  and  wet  up 
the  mass  into  a very  smooth  dough.  Cover  it  as 
before,  and  in  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  turn  it  on  to  a paste-board,  and  divide  it 
into  twenty-four  portions  of  equal  size.  Knead 
these  up  as  lightly  as  possible  into  small  round 
or  oval-shaped  rolls ; make  a slight  incision  round 
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them,  and  cut  them  once  or  twice  across  the  top, 
placing  them  as  they  are  done  on  slightly  floured 
baking  sheets,  an  inch  or  two  apart.  Let  them, 
remain  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  prove; 
then  wash  the  tops  with  yolk  of  egg,  mixed  with  a 
little  milk,  and  bake  them  in  a rather  quick  oven 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Turn  them  upside 
down  upon  a dish  to  cool  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  tins.  An  additional  ounce  of  butter  and 
another  egg  can  be  used  for  these  rolls  when  richer 
bread  is  liked ; but  it  is  so  much  less  wholesome 
than  a more  simple  kind,  that  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended. When  it  can  easily  be  procured,  a 
cup  of  good  cream  is  an  admirable  substitute  for 
butter  altogether,  rendering  the  rolls  exceedingly 
delicate  both  in  appearance  and  in  flavour.  The 
yeast  used  for  them  should  be  stirred  up  with 
plenty  of  cold  water  one  day,  at  least,  before  it  is 
wanted.  Half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast  will 
have  an  equally  good  effect,  and  can  often  be  pro- 
cured more  easily  in  these  days  than  good  brewer’s 
yeast. 

Flour,  2 lbs.;  butter,  1 oz.;  sugar,  \ tea-spoon- 
ful ; salt,  1 salt-spoonful ; new  milk,  \ pint. 
To  rise  about  one  hour.  Additional  milk, 
nearly  \ pint ; 1 whole  egg  or  yolks  of  2 : 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Baked  in  24 
small  rolls,  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  in  rather 
quick  oven. 
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POLENTA-BREAD  OR  ROLLS. 

Polenta  is  the  name  under  which  Italian  flour 
of  maize  is  sold  at  the  foreign  warehouses  in  this 
country.  It  is  much  superior  in  quality  to  that 
which  is  imported  from  America,  and  is  harvested 
with  more  care ; but  its  consumption  here  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  it  is  sold  at  a price  which 
must,  while  it  is  maintained,  prevent  its  general 
use  for  bread,  of  which  it  makes  a pleasant  variety 
when  mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  wheaten 
flour.  Blend  intimately  in  an  earthen  pan  one 
pint  of  the  polenta  with  a quart  of  the  best  flour, 
and  rather  less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  salt. 
Dilute  gradually  a dessert-spoonful  of  solid  yeast, 
or  half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  with  a pint  of 
warm  new  milk,  (a  few  spoonfuls  more  than  this 
quantity  may  he  required,  but  it  is  better  not  to 
add  it  at  first),  and  make  the  dough  up  at  once. 
Let  it  be  firm  without  being  hard,  as  it  will  be- 
come lithe  in  rising.  Leave  it  covered  with  a 
cloth  until  it  appears  quite  light ; then  knead  it 
down  thoroughly,  and  let  it  again  stand  to  rise. 
Divide  it  into  large  rolls  or  small  oval  loaves,  place 
them,  some  distance  apart,  on  a floured  tin,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  from  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  polenta  imparts  a 
pleasant  flavour  to  this  bread,  which  eats  almost 
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like  rice-cake  *,  which  it  may  he  made  to  resemble 
still  further  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  butter  in 
the  milk  with  which  it  is  made. 

Polenta,  1 pint;  wheat-flour,  1 quart;  little  salt; 
solid  yeast,  1 dessert- spoonful  (or  J oz.  Ger- 
man yeast) ; milk,  1 pint  or  rather  more. 

Obs. — American  maize-flour  can  he  substituted 
for  the  polenta  in  this  receipt  at  any  time. 

COCOA-NUT  BREAD  OR  ROLLS. 

The  oil  contained  in  the  cocoa-nut  imparts  a 
peculiar  richness  to  bread  biscuits  and  cakes,  as 
well  as  to  various  other  preparations  of  food ; and 
to  many  persons  its  flavour  is  very  agreeable. 
The  rasped  nut  therefore,  when  fresh , may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  them.  If  in  the  slightest 
degree  rancid,  it  will  produce  a very  unpleasant 
effect.  Put  four  ounces  f of  the  finely-grated  nut 

* I am  informed  that  the  polenta  is  carefully  granulated 
between  large  stones  set  in  a peculiar  manner  for  the  pur- 
pose; this  probably  renders  it  so  dissimilar  to  the  common 
maize-flour.  The  variety  of  Indian  corn  from  which  it  is 
prepared  is  much  smaller  than  that  grown  commonly  in 
America. 

f This  proportion  of  a full-flavoured  nut  is  sufficient ; but 
it  can  always  be  increased  at  pleasure.  It  should  be  grated 
down  on  a delicately  clean  and  bright  grater ; or,  on  occasion, 
it  may  be  infused  in  the  milk,  after  having  been  merely  pared, 
sliced  thin,  and  cut  up  small ; but  a much  larger  quantity  of 
it  must  then  be  used  to  impart  an  equal  degree  of  flavour, 
m 4 
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into  a quart  of  new  milk,  heat  it  slowly,  and  let  it 
simmer  very  gently  indeed,  that  there  may  he  no 
great  reduction  of  the  quantity,  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  then  withdraw  it  from  the 
tire,  and  when  it  has  cooled  down  a little,  strain  it 
through  a tine  sieve  or  cloth  with  so  much  pres- 
sure as  shall  leave  the  nut  quite  dry.  Use  the 
milk  while  it  is  still  warm  with  yeast  and  flour  as 
for  common  bread,  and  manage  it  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  The  grated  nut  in  substance  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  flavoured  milk ; but  the  bread 
will  then  be  less  delicate  and  less  wholesome. 
When  this  is  done,  it  should  be  thoroughly  blended 
with  the  flour  before-the  dough  is  moistened. 

Rasped  fresh  cocoa-nut,  J lb. ; milk,  1 quart ; 
simmered  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
milk  expressed  from  the  nut  to  be  used  for 
dough  in  the  usual  manner.  Or,  with  each 
pound  of  flour,  3 oz.  of  the  grated  nut  to  be 
well  mixed,  and  the  yeast  and  liquid  to  be 
added. 

Obs. — The  oil  of  the  nut  will  render  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce,  for  this  last  method,  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  liquid  used  for  dough. 

TURKISH  ROLLS. 

Blanch  and  pound  to  a perfectly  smooth  paste 
some  fine  Jordan  almonds,  moisten  them  gradually 
with  boiling  milk  or  thin  cream,  and  then  simmer 
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them  for  a few  minutes  together.  Wring  the 
milk  from  the  almonds,  with  strong  pressure, 
through  a thick  cloth  or  a tammy,  and  use  it  like 
other  milk  for  making  the  required  quantity  of 
the  best  flour  into  dough.  It  may  be  slightly 
tinged  with  saffron  when  it  is  liked,  and  sweetened 
with  a small  quantity  of  pounded  sugar. 

Jordan  almonds,  6 oz. ; milk,  1|  pint;  best 
flour,  2 to  3 lbs. ; German  yeast,  J to  | oz. ; 
rising  as  usual. 


BROWN  CARRAWAY,  ON  NEWCASTLE  BREAD. 

This  may  be  made  either  with  wheaten-meal,  or 
with  two  parts  of  flour  and  one  of  sharps  (or 
middlings).  With  the  addition  of  a little  sugar  it 
will  resemble  a common  cake,  and  will  usually  be 
very  acceptable  to  children,  to  many  of  whom  it 
will  also  be  suitable  and  wholesome.  Put  rather 
less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  salt  into  a quartern 
of  meal,  or  of  meal  and  flour,  or  of  flour  and 
sharps  mixed,  and  stir  well  into  it  three  ounces  of 
fresh  whole  carraway  seeds,  or  two  ounces  which 
have  been  ground.  When  they  are  properly 
mingled,  proceed  to  make  the  dough  with  full 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  or  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  purified  beer-yeast,  and  as 
much  skimmed  milk,  or  new  milk  and  water,  as 
will  render  it  moderately  firm.  Less  than  a pint 
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and  a half  of  liquid  will  be  needed  for  it  when  any 
portion  of  sugar  is  added,  as  this  has  always  a 
softening  effect  in  paste.  It  must  he  left  to  rise, 
and  he  kneaded  down  at  the  proper  time  like 
other  bread.  About  two  hours  altogether  will  fit 
it  for  the  oven,  sometimes  rather  less.  Precise 
directions  for  the  general  management  of  dough 
do  not  need  repetition  with  each  receipt  here,  as 
they  are  so  fully  given  at  the  commencement  of 
this  part  of  the  book,  that  they  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient guide  without. 

Obs. — In  Germany,  aniseed  is  commonly  mixed 
with  bread.  Indeed  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult 
to  procure  any  that  is  free  from  it ; and  it  is  very 
distasteful  to  some  eaters  when  flavoured  with  it. 

OATEN  CAKES,  CALLED  CLAPPED  BREAD. 

(A  North  Country  Receipt.) 

cakes,  called  clapped  bread 
in  the  North  of  England, 
are  made  by  mixing  fine 
Scotch  oatmeal  with  a 
little  salt  and  cold  water 
quickly  into  a moderately 
stiff  paste,  and  patting  it 
with  the  hands,  with 
plenty  of  oatmeal  strewed 

A Girdle-Iron.  , , 

under  and  over  it,  until  it 
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is  as  tliin  as  it  can  be  made.  The  cakes,  which 
should  be  about  the  size  of  a breakfast-plate,  must 
be  prepared  singly , baked  on  a girdle-iron,  turned 
while  they  are  doing,  and  afterwards  toasted  a 
little  before  the  fire  to  render  them  crisp.  They 
must  always  be  kept  very  dry.  If  mixed  with 
warm  water,  the  paste  is  more  easily  made  into 
thin  cakes,  but  is  not  so  short  and  nice. 

Oat-cakes  may  be  baked  in  an  iron-oven  when 
but  moderately  heated.  So  much  only  of  the 
meal  should  be  moistened  at  once  as  will  serve  for 
a single  cake,  because  the  paste  dries  so  rapidly, 
that  it  cannot  be  properly  managed  else.  A 
Scotch  cook,  celebrated  in  the  family  in  which 
she  lived  for  the  excellence  of  her  oaten  breakfast 
cakes,  used  to  crumble  a bit  of  butter  about  the 
size  of  a walnut  into  a quart  of  meal,  wet  it  up 
with  milk  (or  water,  as  the  case  might  be)  in 
suitable  portions,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  it  could  be 
rendered,  and  bake  her  cakes  in  the  oven  of  the 
kitchen  stove. 


OATMEAL  BANNOCKS. 

These  are  made  simply  of  Scotch  oatmeal  mixed 
into  a paste  with  water,  and  made  into  cakes  about 
the  size  of  a common  saucer,  and  quite  half  an 
inch  thick.  They  are  then  baked  of  a light  brown 
in  a moderate  oven. 
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BROWN  PADGE. 

(An  Irish  Breakfast  Cake.) 

“ Break  up  very  small  an  ounce  and  a lialf  of 
butter  into  a pound  of  meal  just  as  it  comes  from 
tbe  mill  ( whole  meal  is  meant  by  this),  and  make 
it  into  a paste  with  about  half  a pint  of  milk. 
Boll  it  out  to  the  size  of  a plate,  and  to  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  it  on  a griddle  or  in  an 
oven.  If  made  with  buttermilk  and  a pinch  of 
soda,  it  will  be  improved.”  This  is  the  exact  re- 
ceipt by  which  the  brown  fadge  is  made  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  is  served  at  the  breakfast-table, 
even  in  wealthy  households,  and  in  those  of  some 
of  the  nobility.  If  rich  slightly  acid  buttermilk 
were  used  to  make  it,  and  a small  but  due  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  soda  were  well  mingled 
with  the  meal,  the  butter  might  be  omitted. 

Meal  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  1 lb. ; butter, 
oz. ; little  salt ; nearly  \ pint  of  milk. 
Baked  in  oven  about  20  minutes,  or  on  a 
griddle. 

A SALLY  LUNN,  AND  OTHER  VERY  LIGHT  PREPARATIONS. 

To  make  a batter-sponge,  which  may  easily  be 
converted  into  many  different  kinds  of  “ fancy 
bread,”  as  it  is  called,  or  into  buns  or  cakes,  first 
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mix,  very  smoothly  indeed,  a pint  of  warm  new 
milk  with  an  ounce*  of  quite  fresh  German  yeast, 
or  with  the  same  quantity  which  has  been  put 
into  water  for  one  night  f,  and  make  with  them 
one  pound  of  the  best  flour  into  a batter  entirely 
free  from  lumps.  A saltspoonful  of  fine  salt 
should  previously  be  well  stirred  to  it.  Throw  a 
cloth  over  the  pan,  and  place  it  where  the  air  is 
warm.  When  it  has  risen  extremely  high,  and 
the  surface  is  covered  with  large  bubbles,  take 
another  pound  of  flour,  which  in  winter  it  is  well 
to  have  slightly  warmed  before  it  is  used;  stir 
and  beat  smoothly  part  of  it  into  the  sponge,  and 
when1  it  is  firm  enough  knead  in  the  remainder 
until  the  whole  is  perfectly  blended.  The  dough 
thus  made  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  oven,  and 
may  be  moulded  into  small  shapes,  placed  some 
inches  apart  on  a flat  tin  (as  they  will  spread  and 
rise  considerably),  glazed  with  beaten  egg,  and 
rather  quickly  baked ; or  the  dough,  when  first 
made,  may  at  once  be  put  into  tins  or  pans,  and 
left  in  them  to  rise  to  its  full  height  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  oven. 

* Tor  bread,  half  this  quantity  is  really  sufficient ; but 
when  butter  is  added  in  any  quantity  to  the  mixture,  much 
more  will  be  required. 

t This  yeast  becomes  perfectly  smooth  by  being  put  into 
water ; and  sometimes  the  surface  of  it  is  hardened,  so  as  to 
render  this  an  advantage. 
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To  make  a Sally  Limn,  dissolve  three  ounces  of 
good  butter,  cut  small,  in  less  than  half  of  the 
milk  with  which  the  sponge  is  to  he  set ; cool  it 
down  with  the  remainder;  and,  if  a sweetened 
preparation  be  liked,  stir  three  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar  to  the  flour  before  it  is  moistened;  pour 
gradually  the  milk  and  butter  to  the  yeast,  of 
which  there  must  he  a full  ounce,  and  proceed  in 
all  else  as  above.  Three  hours  will  sometimes  he 
required  to  bring  this  sponge  to  its  height.  When 
it  is  ready  add  the  second  pound  of  flour  to  it,  put 
it  into  a round  buttered  tin  or  tins,  which  it 
should  not  more  than  half  fill,  and  when  it  has 
risen  nearly  to  the  edge  let  it  he  put  without 
delay  into  the  oven,  and  baked  a nice  brown.  An 
egg  or  two,  when  they  are  considered  requisite, 
can  he  mixed  with  the  milk  and  butter  either  for 
the  Sally  Lunn,  or  to  convert  the  dough  into 
buns  ; but,  to  allow  for  the  addition,  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  the  milk  should  be  omitted.  Carraway- 
seeds,  currants,  or  candied  citron  or  orange-rind, 
can  be  kneaded  in  with  the  other  ingredients  when 
the  second  pound  of  flour  is  mixed  with  the  sponge, 
or  immediately  after  it  is  worked  in.  Two  or 
three  ounces  more  of  sugar  may,  for  many  tastes, 
be  thought  needful  for  the  buns/ 

Bread. — Best  flour,  1 lb.;  new  milk,  1 pint; 
little  salt;  German  yeast,  J oz.,  to  rise  2 
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hours  or  more ; or  yeastj  1 oz.^  1 to  2 hours. 
Flour,  1 additional  lb. ; to  rise  ^ to  f hour. 

Sally  Lunn.  — Flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  3 oz. ; 
pounded  sugar,  3 oz. ; German  yeast,  full 
ounce;  2 to  3 hours,  or  until  extremely  light. 
Flour,  in  addition,  one  pound;  to  stand  in 
tins  until  risen  to  their  edges. 

Buns. — Butter,  yeast,  and  milk,  as  above,  with 
an  addition  of  sugar  and  an  egg  or  two  at 
pleasure;  carraway-seeds,  1 oz.;  or  currants, 
* lb. 

CHEAP  BREAD. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  bread  is  so  really  cheap  as 
that  composed  entirely  of  good  wheat-flour  or 
meal,  because  there  is  none  which  affords  the  same 
amount  of  pure,  wholesome,  strength-sustaining 
nourishment ; and  a larger  quantity  will  generally 
be  required  of  any  inferior  kind  to  support,  in  an 
equal  degree,  the  powers  of  life;  but  when  the 
price  of  wheat  is  very  high,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible for  poor  families  to  obtain  a sufficiency  of 
it  fully  to  satisfy  the  appetite ; and  in  such  cases 
any  of  the  following  receipts,  which  have  all  been 
well  proved,  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  ad- 
vantage. 
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This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  mixed  or 
cheap  bread  when  it  is  made  with  care,  as  its 
flavour  is  excellent,  and  it  remains  moist  longer 
than  any  other  except  rice-bread ; hut  the  potatoes 
used  for  it  should  he  good , thoroughly  boiled, 
well  dried  afterwards  hy  having  the  water  poured 
from  them,  and  then  standing  hy  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  steam;  and  be  reduced  to  a perfect  paste 
by  mashing,  or  he  rubbed  quickly  through  a cul- 
lender or  other  coarse  strainer.  They  should  be 
perfectly  mixed  with  the  flour  or  meal  while  they 
are  still  warm;  and  after  the  addition  of  rather 
more  salt  than  for  common  bread,  the  dough, 
which  will  require  less  liquid  than  wheaten-dough, 
should  be  made  up  smoothly  and  firmly , and  be 
managed  afterwards  like  other  bread,  but  be  baked 
in  a more  gentle  oven.  Seven  pounds  of  potatoes,  3 \ 
weighed  after  they  are  cooked  and  peeled,  may  be 
added  to  each  gallon  of  meal  or  flour.  Should  it 
be  necessary,  from  circumstances  that  cannot  be 
controlled,  to  use  such  as  are  watery,  the  moisture 
may  be  partly  wrung  from  them,  in  a warm  thick 
cloth,  before  they  are  mixed  with  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
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BREAD  OF  INDIAN  CORN,  RYE,  AND  ‘WHEAT  MEAL. 

Dark-coloured,  but  very  nutritious  and  by  no 
means  unpalatable  bread,  may  be  made  with  equal 
parts  of  wheat-meal,  maize-flour,  and  rye-flour; 
and  it  will  also  be  cheap  as  regards  the  price  of 
the  ingredients,  and  profitable  from  the  weight  of 
the  bread  produced  by  them.  Persons  accus- 
tomed, as  the  English  people  are,  to  live  habitually 
on  wheaten  bread  only,  do  not  immediately  be- 
come reconciled  to  any  other;  and  the  flavour  of 
Indian  corn,  being  dissimilar  to  that  of  any  grain 
which  is  common  amongst  us,  is  often  not  re- 
lished by  them  at  first ; but  a taste  for  it  is  very 
soon  acquired.  Three  pounds  each  of  the  maize, 
the  rye-flour,  and  the  wheat-meal,  with  two  not 
large  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
thick  yeast,  and  about , or  nearly,  two  quarts  of 
warm  liquid,  thoroughly  mixed  and  well  kneaded 
into  a smooth  dough,  which  should  stand  to  rise 
until  it  is  unmistakeably  light,  both  before  it  is 
kneaded  down  and  again  previously  to  being  sent 
to  the  oven,  will  produce  twelve  pounds  of  sub- 
stantial satisfying  bread  well  suited  to  stay  the 
demands  of  hunger,  and  perfectly  wholesome  in 
its  nature.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  loaves, 
and  should  be  baked  in  a well-heated  but  not 
fierce  oven. 
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Flour  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  3 pounds ; rye 
flour,  3 lbs. ; wheat-meal,  3 lbs. ; salt,  2 tea- 
spoonfuls ; thick  yeast,  \ pint ; water,  or 
milk  and  water,  about  2 quarts.  Product  in 
bread,  12  lbs. 

Obs. — Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all 
the  materials  for  this  bread  in  a perfectly  sound 
condition ; for  if  oyer-kept,  or  carelessly  stored, 
either  the  maize  or  rye-flour  may  impart  to  it  a 
very  unpleasant  taste,  and  so  create  a prejudice 
against  the  bread  itself,  which  is  unobjectionable 
when  properly  prepared,  and  in  times  of  real 
scarcity  would  be  a very  valuable  help  to  those 
who  might  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  food 
without  some  such  substitute  for  their  accustomed 
diet.  Potatoes  might  supply  the  place  of  the 
maize-flour  on  occasion ; but  they  are  by  no 
means  so  nutritious.  Barley-flour,  too,  might 
sometimes  be  used  instead  of  rye.  A skilful 
bread-maker  would  soon  find  it  easy  to  combine 
various  cheap  ingredients,  and  prepare  with  them 
very  good  bread ; but  the  nature  of  each,  and  the 
effect  which  it  produces,  should  be  attentively 
observed,  that  the  yeast  and  liquid  may  be  cor- 
rectly apportioned  to  them,  and  the  baking  also 
be  well  regulated. 
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FRENCH-BEAN  BREAD. 

The  seed  of  the  white  varieties  of  French-bean, 
boiled  quite  tender,  and  rubbed  through  a strainer 
to  divest  them  of  their  skins,  and  mixed  with  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  of  flour  or  meal,  will  make 
bread  which  in  flavour  and  appearance  can  scarcely 
be  known  from  genuine  wheaten  bread;  and  as 
the  bean  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  by  far  of  all 
vegetables,  it  will  replace  very  advantageously  a 
portion  of  wheat-flour  for  persons  whose  digestion 
is  not  extremely  delicate  : by  those  who  are  out  of 
health,  this  bread  is  perhaps  better  avoided.*  After 
the  beans  have  been  prepared  as  above,  the  pulp 
from  them  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  the 
flour  or  meal,  and  the  bread  finished  in  the  usual 
way.  It  will  be  seen,  as  the  dough  is  gradually 
moistened,  that  less  liquid  will  be  required  for  it 
than  for  common  wheaten- bread;  but  the  exact 
difference  cannot  easily  be  specified.  The  dough 
should  be  mixed  entirely  at  once,  and  be  made 
rather  firm.  The  seed  of  the  scarlet-runner,  or 
any  other  coloured  variety  of  the  vegetable  (if 

* The  French-bean  seed,  known  as  haricots  hlancs,  served 
so  abundantly  at  foreign  tables,  and  very  much  now  in  Eng- 
land also,  is  not  considered,  even  where  it  is  so  much  eaten, 
as  well  adapted  to  invalids.  When  quite  fresh,  it  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  after  it  is  harvested  for  winter  consumption, 
n 2 
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the  flavour  were  not  strong),  would  probably  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  white,  particularly  for  brown 
bread. 

Pulp  of  white  French  beans  [haricots  blancs), 
1 lb.  j wheat-flour  or  meal,  2 lbs.,  made  into 
dough  with  the  common  proportion  of  yeast, 
rather  less  liquid,  and  a little  more  salt. 
Fermented  and  baked  like  other  bread. 

PARSNEP  AND  OTHER  VEGETABLE  BREAD. 

Many  vegetables  may  be  used  in  part  for  making 
bread;  but  it  is  only  in  cases  of  real  need  that 
such  an  expedient  is  recommended.  When  corn 
is  unusually  dear,  the  produce  of  a kitchen-garden 
or  of  an  allotment  ground  will  serve,  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  to  furnish  wholesome  bread;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  the  seed  of  the 
French  bean,  all  vegetables  will  impart  their  pe- 
culiar flavour  to  it,  though  their  presence  may  not 
otherwise  be  perceptible.  Parsneps,  Swedish  tur- 
nips, and  beet-root  will  all  answer  for  dough 
(parsneps  the  best  of  any)  if  boiled  tender,  mashed 
to  a smooth  pulp  *,  and  stirred  in  a saucepan  over 
a gentle  fire  until  tolerably  dry,  and  left  to  become 
cool  before  they  are  mixed  with  flour  or  meal  for 
the  purpose. 

* The  beet-root,  which  may  also  be  baked,  must  be  grated. 
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BREAD  OF  INDIAN-CORN  FLOUR. 

Half  Indian  flour  and  lialf  wheaten  flour,  made 
and  managed  like  common  dough,  and  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven,  will  produce  good  and  economical 
bread.  The  meal  is  sometimes  scalded*  before  it 
is  mixed  with  the  flour ; but  it  is  then  rather  less 
pleasant  in  flavour,  and  a little  more  difficult  to 
preserve  of  a proper  consistence,  as  it  will  absorb 
as  much  liquid  as  will  be  required  for  the  bread 
altogether.  The  yeast  must  therefore  be  stirred 
to  it  when  it  is  at  the  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
and  the  flour  worked  in  immediately  after.  No 
bread,  of  which  Indian-corn  forms  a part,  should 
be  baked  in  a very  hot  oven.  One  third  only  of 
sound  yellow  maize-flour,  with  two  thirds  of  wheat- 
flour,  will  form  a mixture  which  will  generally  be 
liked,  and  with  which  it  is  perhaps  better  to  begin 
the  use  of  Indian-corn  until  the  taste  is  a little 
accustomed  to  it. 

UNFERMENTED  BREAD.  h 

The  most  perfectly  wholesome  kind  of  unfer- 
mented bread  is  that  made  with  muriatic  acidf  and 

* One  peculiarity  of  the  maize  is,  its  becoming  difficult  to 
convert  into  various  preparations,  if  quite  boiling  liquid  be 
previously  mixed  with  it.  Half  a pint  of  cold  water  to  a 
quart  taken  in  full  ebullition,  will  cool  it  down  sufficiently. 

f I have  in  my  possession  a pamphlet  written  by  a baker, 
who  has  received  the  marked  public  testimony  of  a scientific 
N 3 
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carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  the  combination  forms 
common  salt,  and  cannot  therefore  be  in  any  way 
•unhealthful,  though  it  is  often  denounced  by 
ignorant  people  as  such ; but  until  some  experience 
has  been  gained,  there  will  be  a chance  of  failure 
in  this  bread,  in  consequence  of  the  variation  in 
the  strength  and  quality  of  the  acid,  which  must 
have  just  sufficient  power  to  neutralise  the  soda 
and  evolve  the  necessary  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  for  rendering  it  light,  without  either  ingredient 
being  in  such  excess  as  to  impart  its  flavour,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  the  dough. 

The  soda,  which  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and 
in  fine  powder,  should  be  rubbed  through  a hair- 
sieve  with  a wooden  spoon  into  the  flour,  and 
mixed  intimately  with  it  before  the  acid  is  poured 
in.  The  proper  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients 
will  be  found,  with  directions  for  mixing  them,  at 
page  100.  Both  brown  bread  and  white  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner,  and  should  be  well  but 
quickly  kneaded  as  soon  as  they  have  been  mingled 
so  far  as  they  can  be  with  a large  strong  wooden 
spoon.  No  metal  should  be  used  in  the  process. 
The  loaves  should  be  expeditiously  made,  and  set 
into  a moderately  heated  oven  without  the  least 
delay. 

\ 

man  of  repute,  as  to  the  purity  of  his  bread,  in  which  he 
attacks  his  brethren  of  the  trade  rather  vehemently  as  “ poi- 
soners of  the  people,”  &c.  &c.  In  his  list  of  wicked  adultera- 
tions, muriatic  acid  is  included. 
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Unfermented  Bread  made  with  Tartaric  Acid. — 
Though  perhaps  not  well  adapted  for  long-con- 
tinued consumption,  this  bread,  which  is  more 
easily  made  with  perfect  success  than  the  pre- 
ceding, may  be  eaten  occasionally  without  any 
disadvantage.  For  each  pound  of  flour  allow  one 
drachm  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  rub  it  through 
a sieve  over  the  pan  which  contains  it,  and  stir 
them  together  until  the  soda  is  equally  distributed 
amongst  it.  Dissolve  fifty  grains  of  tartaric  acid 
in  half  a pint  of  water,  knead  it  up  well,  but  very 
quickly,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  the  instant  it  is 
ready.  Salt  must  be  added  to  this  bread  as  for 
common  dough;  but  none  is  required  for  that 
which  is  made  with  the  muriatic  acid.  A very 
small  portion  of  pounded  sugar  is  an  improvement 
to  it ; about  half  a teaspoonful  to  the  pound  of 
flour.  For  delicious  bread,  made  with  tartaric 
acid  and  butter-milk,  see  “ Dairy-Bread,^  page 
147. 


CRUSTS  TO  SERVE  WITH  CHEESE. 

Take  a half-baked  loaf  from  the  oven,  and  tear 
it  into  small  rough  bits  with  a couple  of  forks; 
lay  these  on  a tin,  and  put  them  back  into  the 
oven  for  ten  minutes.  If  a light  loaf  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  with  new  milk  and  two  ounces  of 
butter,  they  will  quite  resemble  rusks.  A sweet 
x 1 
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light  cake  pulled  apart  in  the  same  manner  is 
likewise  very  good. 

LOAVES  OP  DIFFERENT  FORMS. 

The  common  shape  of  bakers’  loaves  is  given 
by  dividing  the  portion  of  dough  intended  for  one 
loaf  into  two  parts  of  unequal  size,  the  smaller 
one  being  little  more  than  a third  of  the  whole. 
These  are  made  into  the  form  of  very  thick  cakes, 
and  then  placed  one  on  the  other,  care  being  taken 
that  there  shall  be  no  flour  between  them,  and 
then  pressed  together,  and  a deep  indentation 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  one,  sometimes 
by  the  baker’s  elbow. 

The  loaves  technically  called  “ bricks,”  which 
are  baked  in  tins,  are  of  convenient  form  for 
making  toast  or  for  slicing  bread  and  butter. 

Crusty , or  College  Loaves.  — These  are  more 
frequently  made  in  private  families  than  for  sale. 
The  dough  for  them  should  be  tolerably  firm,  and 
be  first  moulded  and  slightly  cut  round  in  the 
usual  manner;  and  then,  with  a sharp  knife,  the 
tops  should  be  divided  into  large  dice  of  equal 
size,  the  paste  being  cut  down  nearly  half  through 
to  form  them.  They  will  spread  open  in  the 
baking,  and  furnish  plenty  of  nice  crisp  square 
crusts  for  amateurs. 

French  Loaves.  — In  France  the  usual  form 
given  to  common  bread  is  that  of  a rouleau  or 
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cylinder,  which  spreads  and  flattens  a little  in  the 
baking.  The  loaves  are  sometimes  two  or  three 
feet  in  length.  One  advantage  of  having  them 
moulded  thus  is,  that  they  are  more  perfectly  and 
regularly  baked  than  loav.es  of  massive  construc- 
tion. Some  few  London  bakers  have  adopted  the 
French  shape  for  their  bread. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF 

HEALTH  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  HOLBORN,  ON  THE  ADUL- 
TERATION OF  BREAD.  MARCH  16TH,  1857. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  any  fact  connected  with  the  subject  of  bread- 
adulterations,  that  I return  to  it  here;  but  be- 
cause the  opinions  expressed  upon  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  Dr.  Gibbon’s  report  appear 
worthy  of  general  respect  and  consideration ; and, 
so  far  as  the  bakers  are  concerned,  they  are 
written  in  a most  frank  and  liberal  spirit. 

“ It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that,  although 
alum  is  not  a poison,  yet  that  its  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bread  is  injurious  to  health,  and  concurs 
indirectly  with  other  things  in  increasing  the  mor- 
tality, especially  of  young  children , the  staple 
article  of  whose  dietary  is  bread . 

“ The  more  effectually  to  discountenance  this 
practice,  I will  briefly  detail  some  of  the  grounds 
whereon  this  opinion  is  founded. 
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“ It  is  well  known  that  small  doses  of  alum 
repeated  for  a considerable  time  will  produce  at 
first  costiveness,  and  afterwards  great  irregularity  of 
the  bowels.  The  quantity  of  alum  which  I have 
generally  met  with  in  bread  has  been  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  half  a drachm  to  one  drachm  in 
the  41b.  loaf ; so  that  the  man  who  consumes  half 
a loaf  a day  swallows  every  24  hours  from  15  to 
30  grains  of  alum.  Now,  it  is  found  that  even  12 
grains  per  diem,  taken  by  a healthy  adult,  will 
produce  constipation.  Its  effects  on  children 
would,  of  course,  be  greater  than  on  adults;  a 
smaller  quantity  would  suffice  to  produce  the 
diarrhoea  and  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  they 
would  appear  sooner.  Alum  enters  into  chemical 
combination  with  the  gluten  of  the  flour,  there- 
fore I admit  that  its  effects  in  bread  are  less  active 
and  injurious  than  when  administered  in  its  pure 
state.  I have  little  hesitation,  however,  in  as- 
signing this  impurity  in  the  bread  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  frequent  constipation,  headaches,  liver 
derangements,  &c.,  of  those  who  are  dependent  on 
bakers  for  their  bread.  The  fatal  diarrhoea  of 
infants  under  three  years  of  age  may  also  have 
arisen  from , or  have  been  aggravated  by,  this 
cause. 

“ As  this  adulteration  has  been  practised  for  a 
very  great  length  of  time,  I cannot  recommend 
the  adoption  of  any  harsh  measures  for  its  sup- 
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pression ; I would  suggest  that  all  bakers  in  the 
district  should  he  cautioned  against  it.  If  any 
flagrant  case  occurs  where  the  injury  to  health  is 
clearly  made  out,  I shall  feel  it  to  he  my  duty  to 
advise  your  hoard  to  take  the  necessary  proceed- 
ings to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

“ When  the  bakers  are  duly  informed  of  this 
opinion,  I am  in  hopes  that  they  will  of  their  own 
accord  cease  to  use  alum  in  making  bread.  The 
bakers*  plea  at  present  is  that  it  is  harmless,  that 
the  public  f like  it/  and  c will  have  it.*  So  that 
the  more  effectually  to  put  down  an  adulteration 
which  is  injurious  to  health,  the  public  on  their 
part  should  cease  to  set  so  high  a value  on  those 
qualities  in  a loaf  which  alum  is  used  to  produce. 

“ The  following  particulars  will,  I trust,  enable 
the  purchaser  to  distinguish  a loaf  that  does  not 
contain  alum  from  one  which  does  : — 

“ Alum  increases  the  whiteness  and  firmness  of 
the  bread  made  from  inferior  flour,  and  thereby 
causes  it  to  resemble  bread  made  from  the  very 
best  flour.  The  qualities  which  alum  imparts  to 
a loaf  are  very  unimportant,  having  reference 
merely  to  the  appearance,  f lightness/  neatness  of 
shape,  &c. 

“ The  chemical  action  of  alum  on  moistened 
flour  is  analogous  to  tanning,  and  destroys  in  a 
considerable  degree  its  nutritiveness.  It  converts 
the  gluten  {the  most  nutritious  portion ) of  the  flour 
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into  a kind  of  tough  tenacious  ( wash  leather 3 
which  is  difficult  of  digestion.  This  gives  the 
dough  a tenacity  and  firmness,  enabling  it  to  re- 
tain the  thousands  of  little  air  bubbles  (given  off 
by  the  yeast)  which  constitute  the  f lightness 3 or 
spongy  porous  character  of  the  bread.  Hence, 
flour  that  will  not  f rise 3 may  be  made  to  do  so 
by  means  of  alum.  Another  object  in  the  use  of 
alum  is  that  it  preserves  the  upright  form  of  the 
loaves,  and  prevents  them  from  adhering  firmly 
together,  thereby  enabling  the  baker  to  separate 
them  more  readily  on  their  removal  from  the 
oven  — the  f batch  parts  clean/  as  the  expression 

is,  without  tearing.  An  unalumed  loaf  is,  with  a 
little  practice,  distinguishable  from  an  alumed  one 
by  its  appearance  alone ; it  is  wanting  in  all  those 
peculiarities  which  I have  mentioned  as  the  effects 
of  alum ; it  is  not  so  bulky,  nor  so  symmetrical 
in  its  shape ; its  sides  are  roughened  and  torn  in 
being  separated  from  the  batch.  Unalumed  bread 
‘ bites  short/  alumed  bread  f bites  tough*  and  the 
rough,  sour  taste  of  alum  is  slightly  perceptible  in 

it.  The  most  marked  contrast,  however,  is  appa- 
rent in  ‘ crumbling  * when  a day  or  two  old ; un- 
alumed bread  crumbles  with  the  greatest  facility 
by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands ; whereas  alumed 
bread,  however  old,  i crumbles  * with  difficulty.  In 
the  same  way  alum  renders  the  new  loaf  less 
liable  to  crumble  when  cut. 
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“ These,  then,  are  the  qualities  and  appearances 
in  a loaf  which  I recommend  the  purchaser  to 
disregard. 

“ Septimus  Gibbon,  M.D., 

“ Medical  Officer  of  Health.” 


BREAD  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  now  in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
— in  France  and  Belgium  more  particularly, — 
subscription-bakeries,  or,  as  they  call  them, 
“ Friendly  Bread  Associations  which  are 
reported  to  answer  remarkably  well  in  every 
respect.  Some  of  them  are  on  a small  scale, 
and  conducted  on  a plan  which  enables  persons 
of  very  limited  means  to  profit  by  their  advan- 
tages. The  subscriptions,  which  can  be  constantly 
renewed,  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  shillings ; and 
bread,  sufficient  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
family,  is  supplied  to  that  amount,  until  it  is 
exhausted,  much  better  in  quality  and  rather 
lower  in  price  than  that  sold  by  the  bakers.  The 
wheat,  as  in  the  large  factories  already  mentioned, 

* An  establishment  of  the  same  nature  exists,  I believe, 
at  Manchester,  or  Birmingham.  Some  notice  of  it  was  given 
by  one  of  the  subscribers  in  The  Times  not  very  long  since ; 
but  the  particulars  have  escaped  my  recollection,  and  I cannot 
recall  the  date  of  the  journal  which  contained  them. 
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is  purchased  of  the  grower,  by  which  a consider- 
able saving  is  effected,  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
bread  is  secured ; and  the  profits  which  arise  from 
the  suppression  of  all  unnecessary  expenses,  after 
a time  are  divided  amongst  the  subscribers. 
When  a building  has  to  be  purchased  or  erected  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  bakery,  and  all  the  acces- 
sories for  the  fabrication  of  the  bread  have  also  to 
be  purchased,  a certain  period  must  elapse  before 
any  clear  profits  can  be  expected,  beyond  those 
which  are  in  reality  afforded  by  the  purity  and 
cost  of  the  bread  furnished  to  the  members  of  the 
association. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  practical  business 
details  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  organising  these 
friendly  companies ; and  an  entire  absence  of  what 
is  familiarly  called  “jobbing,”  and  which  is  said  to 
prevent  the  satisfactory  working  of  many  enter- 
prises in  this  country. 


NEW  FRENCH  PROCESS  FOR  CONVERTING  WHEAT  INTO 
WHITE  BREAD. 

To  supply  the  labouring  part  of  the  population 
of  Paris  with  the  fine  white  bread  with  which  alone 
they  will  be  satisfied,  has  become  an  object  of 
natural  anxiety  in  that  capital,  now  that  provisions 
of  all  kinds  have  risen  to  so  very  high  a price 
there ; and  the  first  scientific  men  of  the  day  are 
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seeking  to  discover  processes,  by  means  of  which 
this  false  taste  may  be  gratified  at  a less  serious 
cost  than  it  is  at  present.  As  real  popular  educa- 
tion advances,  and  people  are  brought  to  see  the 
truth  of  things,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
developed  by  the  aid  of  science,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  enlarged  and  enlightened  minds,  it  is  probable 
that  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  (which  have 
their  origin  often  in  profound  ignorance)  that 
now  stand  opposed  to  much  of  what  is  best  and 
most  profitable  as  food,  will  give  place — with  many 
others — to  a just  appreciation  of  convincingly  - 
exposed  facts. 

The  man  who  understands  the  nature  of  the 
component  parts  of  wheat,  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  mere  colour  of  the  bread  he  eats,  when  he 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  sophistication 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  will 
not  insist  on  the  sacrifice  of  a large  portion  of  the 
grain,  the  whole  of  ivhich  is  so  important  to  him 
as  nutriment,  merely  to  gratify  an  irrational  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  white  bread.  In  England 
— and  in  London  more  particularly,  amongst  the 
working  classes — this  prepossession  exists  quite  as 
generally  as  in  any  part  of  the  world;  the  con- 
sumption of  brown  bread  being  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  families  of  the  more  affluent  orders. 

Only  a cursory  mention  can  now  be  made  here 
of  the  recent  discoveries  reported  at  considerable 
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length,  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  at  its  meet- 
ing of  January  12th,  1857,  and  published  in  the 
Moniteur  Universel  of  the  20th  (and  in  other 
French  journals  most  probably),  and  partly  also 
in  the  form  of  a slight  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Ex- 
traction and  Conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  Flour 
of  Wheat  into  White  Bread  of  the  first  Quality, 
by  M.  Mege-Mouries.  To  be  had  of  MM.  Fir- 
min  Didot  Freres,  Libraires , and  of  the  Author, 
Rue  Jacob  19.” 

A short  extract  or  two  from  the  above-named 
report  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  ten- 
dency, and  of  its  claim  to  attention. 

“chemistry  applied  to  pacification. 

f Report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  of  a Memorial  by 
M.  Mege-Mouries,  entitled  ‘ Chemical  Researches  on  Wheat , 
Flour,  and  Bread-making 

“ At  its  sitting  of  June  9th,  1856,  M.  Mege- 
Mouries  presented  to  the  Academy  the  result  of 
his  researches  on  Panification,  partly  theoretical 
and  partly  practical; — partly  theoretical,  because 
the  author  explains  the  real  cause  of  the  dark  hue 
of  brown  bread,  and  indicates  the  manner  by 
which  it  may  be  avoided,  even  when  the  bran  is 
left  in  the  dough;  partly  practical,  because  he 
proposes  a new  system  of  panification  which  is 
something  more  than  a mere  project,  since  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Paris  has  for  three  months  past 
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been  supplied  with  the  bread  made  by  it;  and 
the  occupants  of  the  orphan  asylum  of  Saint 
Charles  (of  the  12th  arrondissement)  have  lived 
on  it  since  last  June  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other. 

It  must  be  observed  here  that  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  has  naturally  much  influence  with  the 
French  government  on  questions  of  this  nature, 
and  that  it  considered  the  discoveries  of  M.  Mege- 
Mouries  of  sufficient  importance  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  ascertain  their  practical  value  ; and 
this  commission,  after  having  seen  his  new  pro- 
cesses in  all  their  details,  carried  into  operation 
at  a small  bakery,  which  he  had  himself  esta- 
blished, applied  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  for 
permission  to  have  them  tested  by  more  extensive 
experiments,  at  the  bakery  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  which  was  immediately  accorded,  and  they 
were  placed  in  communication  with  M.  Salone,  the 
director  of  the  Boidangerie  de  Scipion;  in  con- 
junction with  whom  M.  Mege-Mouries  pursued  his 
labours  until  a definite  result  was  obtained  for  the 
further  investigation  of  the  commissioners,  who 
then  proceeded  with  their  examinations. 

The  positive  advantages  afforded  by  the  new 
system  appear  to  be,  the  deriving  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  per  cent  more  of  fine  white  bread  from 
wheat  than  is  commonly  done,  and  reducing  to 
comparative  simplicity  the  present  most  elaborate 
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and  tedious  method  of  making  it;  of  which  the 
following  account  will  give  an  idea. 

In  a modified  degree  the  same  plan  is  pursued 
by  the  baking  trade  of  England.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  judge  how  far  it  is  favourable  to  the 
production  of  sweet  and  nutritious  bread. 

Common  mode  of  Panification  'practised  in 
Paris.  — The  white  bread  of  Paris  is  made  with 
the  best  flour.  If  a hundred  parts  of  wheat  have 
yielded  seventy  of  flour  it  is  said  to  be  “ bolted  to 
seventy/'  which  is  the  quality  used  for  the  con- 
sumers of  that  capital.  This  is  the  process : — 

“ At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a bit  of  paste  * 
is  taken,  composed  of  eight  kilogrammes  of  flour 
and  four  kilogrammes  of  water.f  This  is  left 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  constitutes 
the  main  leaven  (levain  de  chef). 

* This  is  probably  a portion  of  the  paste  called  leaven : if 
it  were  merely  flour  and  water,  it  would  not  become  a ferment 
in  so  short  a time : many  days  keeping  in  a certain  tempera- 
ture would  be  required  to  produce  spontaneous  fermentation 
in  it.  Formerly,  this  kind  of  leaven  — which  always  imparts 
a certain  degree  of  acidity  to  bread  — was  used  commonly  in 
England,  and  it  is  so  still  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 
After  the  first  preparation  of  the  ferment,  a bit  of  the  dough 
made  with  it  is  kept  from  one  baking  to  another  (well  covered 
with  flour),  and  serves  the  purpose  of  yeast  when  well 
kneaded  up  with  the  other  ingredients. 

f Sixteen  pounds  of  flour  and  four  quarts  of  water.  The 
gramme  is  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  ounce. 
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Eight  kilogrammes  more  of  flour  and  four  kilo- 
grammes of  water  are  then  added  : this  forms  the 
leaven  of  the  first  degree. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  sixteen  kilo- 
grammes of  flour  and  eight  of  water  are  added : 
this  is  the  second  quality  of  leaven. 

At  five  o’clock  the  complete  leaven  is  prepared 
by  adding  a hundred  pounds  of  flour  and  fifty-two 
kilogrammes  of  water,  mixed  with  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  grammes  of  yeast  (levure) . 

At  seven  o’clock  a hundred  and  thirty-two  kilo- 
grammes of  flour  and  sixty- eight  kilogrammes  of 
water,  holding  in  solution  two  kilogrammes  of- 
salt,  and  mixed  with  from  three  hundred  to  six 
hundred  grammes  of  yeast,  are  added  to  the  leavern 
and  made  into  well-kneaded  dough. 

With  this  quantity  of  paste  five  or  six  hatches 
of  bread  are  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Batch. — This  is  composed  of  half  the  dough 
prepared  as  above,  which  is  moulded  and  left 
to  rise,  and  then  set  into  the  oven. 

The  bread  of  this  first  baking  is  sour 
(i aigre ),  rather  brown,  and  not  particularly 
light. 

2nd  Batch. — The  dough  remaining  of  the  first 
batch  is  mixed  with  a hundred  and  thirty-two 
kilogrammes  more  of  flour  and  sixty-eight 
kilogrammes  of  water,  mixed  with  the  same 
proportion  of  salt  and  yeast  as  the  preceding 
o 2 
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batch.  Half  of  this  dough  forms  the  second 
bakings  the  bread  of  which  is  whiter  and 
better  than  the  first. 

3rd  Batch. — The  same  quantity  of  flour,  water, 
and  salt,  with  three  hundred  grammes  of 
yeast,  are  again  added  to  the  dough,  of  which 
half  is  baked  as  usual. 

4 th  Batch . — Same  proceeding  as  for  the  third. 

5 th  Batch. — This  is  prepared  like  the  foregoing, 
and  produces  what  is  called  fancy  bread 
( pains  de  luxe),  the  finest  quality  of  any. 

I have  used  the  word  yeast  as  we  understand 
it  in  English  for  the  “ levure ” mentioned  in 
the  process,  though  it  may  possibly  differ  from 
that  which  is  commonly  used  amongst  us.*  The 
papers  relative  to  M.  Mege-MouriesJ  discoveries, 
though  published  some  months  since,  have  reached 
me  only  just  in  time  to  permit  of  this  very  slight 
notice,  leaving  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  par- 
ticulars about  them.  The  chief  novelty  which 
they  disclose  is  the  existence  in  wheat  of  a strongly 
fermenting  principle  which  he  calls  “ cerealine” 
of  which  the  action  gives,  he  asserts,  its  brown 
colour  to  bread.  It  is  not  possible  to  condense 
the  substance  of  the  report,  from  which  I have 
taken  the  short  extracts  inserted  here,  in  such  a 

* If  beer  yeast  had  been  meant,  it  would  probably  have 
been  called  levure  de  Here. 
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manner  as  to  render  its  scientific  and  practical 
details  intelligible;  and  to  adapt  it,  at  the  same 
time,  for  admission  into  this  small  volume  — 
brought  at  present  so  near  its  conclusion;  but 
if  real  and  great  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from 
tbe  introduction  of  tbe  new  processes,  by  wbicb 
M.  Mege-Mouries  is  endeavouring  to  replace  tbe 
old  ones,  they  will  soon  become  extensively  known, 
and  will  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  persons  most  interested  in  the  important 
question  of  bread  improvement,  which  is  be- 
ginning, at  least,  to  create  the  general  and  active 
interest  which  it  deserves. 

M.  Mouries  has  drawn  his  conclusions  from  the 
closest  anatomical  inspection  of  the  grain  of  wheat, 
confirmed  by  microscopical  examinations  of  it,  made 
conjointly  with  him  by  a clever  young  botanist 
named  Trecul , highly  considered  by  the  Academie. 
The  position  of  the  cells  which  contain  the  cerea- 
line (which  has  been  a principal  object  "of  experi- 
ment to  the  first  of  these  gentlemen),  is  minutely 
described,  together  with  its  nature  and  the  method 
of  partly  or  entirely  neutralising  its  activity  in 
panification,  in  which  it  exercises  a powerful 
decomposing  influence  in  its  natural  state.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  brown  colour.,  of  bread  is  not 
attributable  to  the  mixture  of  bran  or  pollard 
with  the  flour,  but  to  the  energetic  fermentation 
produced  by  the  cerealine. 
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PUBLIC  OVENS. 

(Tor  Baking  Bread,  and  for  General  Cookery.) 

The  establishment  of  large,  well-regulated  public 
ovens,  to  which  the  bread  and  other  food  of  families 
could  be  taken  to  be  baked,  without  danger  of  loss 
from  dishonesty  or  mis-management,  would  be  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
English  people,  and  a valuable  one  to  many  others  ; 
and  if  the  charge  of  such  ovens  were  entrusted  to 
persons  who  combined  integrity  and  intelligence, 
with  a due  knowledge  of  the  practical  operations 
required  from  them,  a new  and  profitable  system 
of  cookery  might  be  generally  adopted  through 
their  means,  by  the  agency  of  a low,  but  equally 
sustained  degree  of  temperature.  When  enclosed 
in  earthen  jars  with  covers,  or  other  suitable  ves- 
sels, pasted  down,  or  secured  in  such  a manner  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam  arising  from 
them,  and  mingled  with  so  much  liquid  only  as  is 
necessary  for  their  preparation,  meat,  fish,  fruit, 
rice  *,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  articles  of 
food  may  be  cooked  in  the  very  best  manner,  and 
without  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  the  nourishment 

* The  value  and  wholesomeness  of  rice  as  food,  depend 
entirely  on  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  which  is  ill  understood 
in  this  country,  and  to  which  the  above  system  is  peculiarly 
adapted. 
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which  they  contain.  A thick  layer  of  pie-crust 
will  often  be  a convenient  substitute  for  the  cover 
of  ajar,  in  baking  these,  and  will  effectually  con- 
fine the  steam  if  earefully  fastened  to  the  edge. 

The  favourite  but  most  unfrugal  baked  joints  of 
meat  of  the  people,  on  which  often  a large  portion 
of  a poor  man’s  weekly  wages  is  expended  for  one 
day’s  meal  only,  have  been  too  often  the  subject 
of  comment  and  remonstrance,  for  their  wasteful- 
ness not  to  be  generally  recognised ; and  yet  one 
would  not  willingly  deprive  those  who  have  so  few 
enjoyments,  of  the  occasional  savoury  repasts 
which  many  of  them  earn  with  the  heaviest 
labour,  and  for  which  they  seem  content  fre- 
quently to  pay  the  price  of  many  days  of  com- 
parative privation.  Much  greater  economy,  how- 
ever, might  be  effected  even  m the  “ baked  meats  ” 
for  which  the  common  national  taste  is  so  decided, 
and  which  dwindle  in  size  so  strikingly  in  the 
over-heated  ovens  of  the  bakers.  They  would  be 
infinitely  more  succulent  and  nutritious,  or  more 
really  resembling  well-roasted  meat,  in  fact,  if  long 
and  gently  cooked,  and  would  lose  far  less  in 
weight. 

In  very  populous  places  it  might  answer  to  have 
several  ovens  in  the  same  office,  varying  in  their 
degrees  of  temperature,  and  so  adapted  to,  and 
always  ready  at  certain  hours,  for  different  pre- 
parations. 
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But  it  is  most  of  all  in  many  of  our  villages 
tliat  better  accommodation  is  required  than  now 
exists  for  baking  generally,  and  for  baking  bread 
especially;  for  great  discouragement  to  tbe  makers 
often  attends  the  sending  it  to  a common  baker’s 
oven,  should  there  chance  to  be  one  at  hand, 
which  in  many  instances  there  is  not.  It  is  a 
real  grievance  to  the  poor  but  industrious  house- 
wife to  have  the  dough  which  she  has  prepared 
carefully  and  well,  given  back  to  her  either  under- 
baked or  burned,  or  partially  spoiled,  by  standing 
for  hours  in  the  heated  air  of  the  bake-office  after 
it  was  ready  for  the  oven.  It  is  a disadvantage, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  be  compelled  to 
send  bread  from  home  to  be  baked;  and  in 
severely  cold  weather  there  is  always  a chance, 
unless  great  precautions  be  taken  against  it,  of 
the  dough  being  rendered  heavy  by  exposure  to 
the  influence  of  the  external  air.  The  rich,  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor, 
would  effect  a good  work  in  their  favour  by  aiding 
in  the  erection  of  village-bakeries,  which  should 
remove  the  present  difficulties  of  numbers  of  the 
rural  population ; but  no  beneficial  results  would 
ensue  unless  their  management  were  entrusted  to 
kind,  conscientious,  and  efficient  agents. 
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TO  CLEANSE  WHEAT  POE,  GRINDING. 

I extract  the  following  passage  from  a small  pam- 
phlet which  has  jnst  fallen  into  my  hands,  entitled 
“ Our  Daily  Bread,”  (written  and  published  by 
Mr.  William  Horsell,  492.  New  Oxford  Street,) 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  contain  a simple  and 
sensible  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  bread, 
and  in  consequence  to  deserve  consideration : — 

“ Those  who  have  given  little  attention  to  this 
subject,  will  probably  think  that  the  trouble  of 
washing  all  their  bread- stuff  before  it  is  ground, 
would  be  much  greater  than  any  benefit  which 
would  result  from  it.  But  a short  experience  in 
the  matter  would  convince  every  one  who  has  a 
proper  regard  for  the  character  of  his  bread,  that 
the  trouble  of  washing  his  grain  bears  no  com- 
parison to  the  improvement  effected  by  it.  Indeed, 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  wash  their 
grain,  will  soon  cease  to  regard  it  as  a trouble ; 
and  the  improvement  in  the  whiteness  and  sweet- 
ness of  their  bread  will  be  so  great,  that  they  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  give  up  the  practice. 

“ Having  raised  or  purchased  a quantity  of  the 
best  new  wheat,  it  should  be  put  away  in  clean 
casks  or  bins  where  it  will  keep  perfectly  dry  and 
sweet;  and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family, 
take,  as  they  need  it,  one  or  two  bushels,  and  wash 
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it  thoroughly  but  briskly  iu  two  or  three  waters, 
and  then  spread  it  out  on  the  drying  sheet  or 
table,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  consider- 
ably inclined,  so  that  the  water  remaining  with  the 
wheat  will  easily  run  off.  Being  thinly  spread  out 
upon  the  sheet  or  table  in  a good  drying  day,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  dry  in  a few  hours  for  grinding. 
Let  any  one  who  loves  good  bread  wash  his  grain 
a few  times  in  this  manner,  and  he  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  return  to  the  use  of  bread  made  of 
unwashed  grain.” 

PURE  BAKERS’  BREAD. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I find 
myself  enabled  to  mention,  before  I close  this 
work  entirely,  a movement  which  has  commenced 
amongst  the  better  order  of  bakers  for  supplying 
the  public  with  really  genuine  bread.  Some  spe- 
cimens have  been  sent  to  me  which  were  truly 
excellent,  and  which  remained  good  for  so  un- 
usual a length  of  time,  that  I have  no  doubt  they 
had  been  fabricated  in  a perfectly  wholesome 
manner. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  only  fair  to  give  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  trade  who  are 
foremost  in  the  path  of  improvement;  but  be- 
lieving that  many  oth  rs  will  quickly  unite  with 
them  in  their  good  and  conscientious  work,  I 
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prefer  to  wait  a little  before  I add  anything  to 
this  slight  notice  of  a welcome  fact. 


DEFICIENT  WEIGHT  OF  BREAD. 

This  is  an  evil  which  presses  so  heavily  and 
painfully  on  the  very  poor,  and  which  prevails,  I 
regret  to  state,  to  so  serious  an  extent,  that  I 
cannot  withhold  a few  words  of  comment  upon  it, 
trusting  sincerely  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  first 
abuses  which  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age  will 
entirely  abolish.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  genuine 
bread  to  be  supplied  to  the  public  if  the  full  value 
of  the  price  exacted  for  it  be  not  given  in  its 
weight  as  well;  and  the  instances  in  which  all 
that  I have  had  tested  (and  which  has  been  pur- 
chased of  various  bakers)  has  come  up  to  the 
proper  standard,  have  been  very  few.  There  may 
be  some  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  having  it  always 
exact  to  an  ounce ; but  five  or  six  ounces  of  loss 
in  every  four-pound  loaf,  which  is  the  average 
deficiency,  is  a serious  consideration  to  the  poor 
and  scantily  fed ; and  there  is  never  any  overplus 
of  weight  to  make  them  compensation  for  it. 

BREAD  CHIPS. 

(To  serve  instead  of  Biscuits  for  Dessert,  or  to  Invalids.) 

Cut  thin  shavings  of  bread  from  a stale  loaf, 
spread  them  on  a dish,  or  lay  them  singly  on  the 
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tin  tray  of  an  American  oven,  and  dry  them  very 
gradually  until  they  are  perfectly  crisp ; then 
bring  them  to  a pale  straw  colour;  withdraw 
them  from  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  cold, 
pile  them  on  a napkin,  and  serve  them  without 
delay.  They  require  an  extremely  gentle  oven  to 
produce  the  proper  effect  on  them;  but,  if  well 
managed,  will  retain  their  crispness  for  several 
hours ; and  it  may  always  be  renewed  by  heating 
them  through  afresh.  By  many  persons  they  are 
much  preferred  to  biscuits,  being  considered  far 
more  delicate.  A small  American  oven  answers 
for  them  extremely  well  if  placed  at  a distance 
from  the  fire  : they  require  quite  half  an  hour  to 
dry  them  as  they  ought  to  be  done. 


THE  END. 
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lish Edition  of  Francis  Arago’s  Works, 
translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smith,  Colonel 
Sabine,  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Grant,  M-A.  Vol.  II  , Popular  As- 
tronomi/,  and  Vol.  III.,  Lives  of  Distin- 
guished Scientific  Men , are  in  preparation. 

Arrowsmith.— A Geographical 

Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  Includ- 
ing also  Notices  of  the  Chief  Places  and 
People  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Arrowsmith,  M.A.  8vo.  15s. 

Arnold.— Poems.  By  Matthew 

Arnold.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5*.  6rf. 

Arnold.— Poems.  By  Matthew 

Arnold.  Second  Series,  about  one-third 
new ; the  rest  finally  selected  from  the 
volumes  of  18-19  and  1852,  now  withdrawn. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 


Arnold.  — Oakfield  5 or,  Fellow- 
ship in  the  East.  By  W.  D.  Arnold, 
Lieutenant  58th  Regiment,  Bengal  Native 
Infantry.  The  Second  Edition,  revised. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

! Arnott.— QnthesmokelessFire- 

place,  Chimney  Valves,  and  other  means, 
old  and  new,  of  obtaining  Healthful  Warmth 
and  Ventilation.  Bv  Neil  Arnott,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  6s. 

Austin.— Germany  from  1760  to 

1814;  Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  from 
the  Decay  of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion 
of  the  French.  By  Mrs.  Austin.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s. 

Joanna  Baillie’s  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works,  complete  in  One  Volume: 
Comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Passions, 
Miscellaneous  Dramas,  Metrical  Legends, 
Fugitive  Pieces,  (several  now  first  pub- 
lished) , and  Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Edition, 
including  a new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie  ; with 
Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  cloth,  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Baker.— The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baker,  Esq.  With 
several  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours, 
and  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Bayldon’s  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  Tillages,  and  Tenant’s  Right  of  Enter- 
ing and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  bv 
several  Specimens  of  Valuations;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on 
Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land  Agents,  Ap- 
praisers, Farmers,  and  Tenants.  New 
Edition;  corrected  and  revised  by  John 
Donaldson.  8vo.10s.  6d. 

Berkeley.— Reminiscences  of  a 

Huntsman.  By  the  Honourable  Grantley 
F.  Berkeley.  With  four  Etchings  by 
John  Leech.  8vo . price  14*. 

Black’s  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing,  based  on  Chemical  and  Econo- 
mical Principles:  With  Formulae  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Fami- 
lies. New  Edition,  with  Additions.  Svo. 
price  10*.  6 d. 
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I Blaine’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural 

Sports;  or,  a complete  Account,  Historical, 
Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting:, 
Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field 
Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the 
present  day.  With  upwards  of  600  Wood- 
cuts.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
by  Harry  Hieover,  Ephemera,  and  Mr. 
A.  Graham  ; with  numerous  additional 
Illustrations.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Blair’s  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
present  Time:  with  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  Writers  ; 
including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as 
connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode  to 
the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  New  Editiou,  with 
corrections.  Imperial  8vo.  price  31s.  6 d. 

Bloomfield.— The  Greek  Testa- 
ment: With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially 
formed  for  the  use  of  advanced  Students  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  New 
Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  ,§62. 

Dr.  Bloomfield’s  Additional 

Annotations  on  the  above.  8vo.  price  15s. 

Dr.  Bloomfield’s  College  & School 

Greek  Testament:  With  brief  English 

Notes,  chiefly  Philological  and  Explana- 
tory. Seventh  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
Map  and  Index.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

Dr.  Bloomfield’s  College  and 

School  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

Bode.— The  Absence  of  Preci- 
sion in  the  Formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  Scriptural  and  Suitable  to  a State 
of  Probation:  Beingthe  'Hampton  Lectures 
for  1855.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Bode,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Westwell,  and  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  8s. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotus : 

With  an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Bode,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Second  Edition,  with  four  additi- 
onal Pieces.  I6mo.  price  7s. 

A Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam 
Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisan 
Club.  Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
New  Edition  ; with  33  Steel  Plates,  and 
349  Wood  Engravings.  4to.  price  27*. 

Bourne.  — A Treatise  on  the 

Screw  Propeller  : With  various  Suggestions 
of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  ; with  20 
large  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  4to. 
price  38s. 


Brande.— A Dictionary  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art;  comprising  the 
History,  Description  and  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples of  every  Branch  of  Human  Know- 
ledge ; with  the  Derivation  and  Definition 
of  all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Edited 
by  W.T. Brande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted 
by  Dr.  J.  Cauvin.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised ; with  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Professor  Brando’s  Lectures  on 

Organic  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manu- 
factures, including  Dyeing,  Bleaching, 
Calico-Printing,  Sugar  Manufacture,  the 
Preservation  of  Wood,  Tanning,  etc.  deli- 
vered before  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  Arranged  by  permission  from 
the  Lecturer’s  Notes  by  J.  Scoffern,  M.B. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6 d. 

B r o d i e.  — Psychological  In- 
quiries, in  a Series  of  Essays  intended  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  the  Physical  Or- 
ganization on  the  Mental  Faculties.  By 
Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  etc.  Second  Edition. 
F’cp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Autobiography  of  James  Silk 

Buckingham:  Including  his  Voyages,  Tra- 
vels, Adventures,  Speculations,  Successes, 
and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully  narrated ; 
with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  Public  Men 
with  whom  he  has  had  personal  intercourse 
during  a period  of  more  than  Fifty  Years. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Bull.— The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  New  Edition,  Fcap. 
8vo.  price  5s. 

Dr.  Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  for 

the  Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying- 
in  Room:  With  an  Exposure  of  Popular 
Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects, 
etc. ; and  Hints  on  Nursing.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  price  5s. 

Bunsen.— Christianity  & Man- 
kind ; Their  Beginnings  and  Prospects. 
ByC.C.J.  Bunsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 
BeiugaNewEdition,  corrected,  remodelled, 
and  extended,  of  Hippolytus  and  his  Age. 
7 vols.  8vo.  price  51. 5s. 

***  This  Second  Edition  of  the  Hippoly- 
tus is  composed  of  three  distinct  works, 
which  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows: — 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age  ; or,  the  Be- 
ginnings and  Prospects  of  Christianity. 
2 vols.8vo.  price  \l.  10 s. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History  applied  to  Language  and  Religion  : 
Containing  an  Account  of  the  Alphabetical 
Conferences.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  If.  13s. 

3.  Analecta  Ante -Niceena.  3 vols.  8vo. 
price  21.  2s. 


published  by  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  Co. 


Bunsen.— Egypt’s  Place  in  Uni- 
versal History:  An  Historical  Investigation, 
in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.  M.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  28s.  ; 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  30s. 

Bunsen.— Lyra  Germanica  : 

Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals 
of  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Catherine  Winkworth.  Fcp.  | 
8 vo.  5s. 

*»•  This  selection  of  German  Hymns  has 
been  made  from  a collection  published  in 
Germany  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  j and  it 
forms  a companion  volume  to 

Theologia  Germanica : which 

setteth  forth  many  fa‘r  lineaments  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things 
touching  a Perfect  Life.  Translated  by 
Susanna  Winkworth.  With  a Preface  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  ; and  a Letter 
by  Chevalier  Bunsen.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  os. 

Burton,  (R.  F.)— Personal  Nar- 
rative of  a Pilgrimage  to  El  Mediuah  and 
Mecnah.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Lieut- 
enant, Bombay  Armv.  In  three  volumes. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  EL  M1SR  and  EL  MF.DI- 
NAH,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  28s. 

*.*  Vol.  III.  MECCAH  is  in  the  press. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689 — 
1748.)  By  John  Hill  Burton.  2vols.8vo. 
price  26s. 

Bishop  Butler’s  General  Atlas 

of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography  ; com- 
prising Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps  ; with 
complete  Indexes.  New  Edition,  nearly  all 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  im- 
proved; with  Corrections  from  the  most 
authentic  Sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Maps,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
new.  Royal  4to.  price  24s.  half-bound. 

r The  Modern  Atlas,  28  full- 

SeDaratelv  < coloured  Maps.  Rl.8vo.12s. 

separately  < The  Ancient  Atlag  24  full_ 

' coloured  Maps.  Rl.  8vo.  12s. 

Bishop  Butler’s  Sketch  of  Mo- 
dem and  Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  such  Alterations 
introduced  as  continually  progressive  Dis- 
coveries and  the  latest  Information  have 
rendered  necessary.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A Popu- 
lar Exposition  of  all  the  Countries  of  the 
World ; their  Government,  Population, 
Revenues,  Commerce  and  Industries; 
Agricultural,  Manufactured,  aud  Mineral 
Products  ; Religion,  Laws,  Manners,  and 
Social  State.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabi- 
net Lawyer.  Fcap . 8vo.  price  10s. 6cf.  cloth  ; 
or  13s.  calf  lettered. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer : A Popu- 
lar Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil 
and  Criminal;  with  a Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Anti- 
quities; Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes, 
Stamp  Duties,  Excise  Licences,  and  Post- 
Horse  Duties  ; Post-Office  Regulations,  and 
Prison  Discipline.  16th  Edition,  compris- 
ing the  Public  Acts  of  the  Session  1854. 
Fcap.  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

Caird.— English  Agriculture  in 

1850  and  1851 ; Its  Condition  and  Prospects. 
By  James  Caird,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  of  The  Times.  The 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Calvert.— The  Wife’s  Manual  5 

or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Seve- 
ral Occasions  of  a Matron’s  Life.  Orna- 
mented from  Designs  by  the  Author  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer  Book. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Calvert,  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).  — A Diary  in 

Turkish  and  Greek  Waters.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Fifth  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Catlow. — Popular  Conchology ; 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according 
to  the  Modern  System;  With  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Animals  ; and  a complete  De- 
scriptive List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of 
the  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnes 
Catlow.  Second  Edition,  much  improved  ; 
with  405  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 


Cecil.  — The  Stud  Farm  5 or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  i 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  By  Cecil.  Fcp.  j 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 

Cecil.— Records  of  the  Chase, 

and  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen ; , 
illustrating  some  of  the  Usages  of  Olden 
Times  and  comparing  them  with  prevailing  t 
Customs  : Together  with  an  Introduction 
to  most  of  the  Fashionable  Hunting 
Countries;  and  Comments.  By  Cecil. 
With  two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fcp.8vo. 
price  7* • 6 d.  half-bound. 

Cecil.— Stable  Practice  \ or  Hints 

on  Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road  : With  Observations  on  Racing  and 
Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Han- 
dicapping. By  Cecil.  Fcap.  8vo.  with 
Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

The  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  : 

1851  : Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Num- 
bers and  Distribution  of  the  People  ; their  i 
Ages,  Conjugal  Condition,  Occupations,  i 
and  Birth-place : with  Returns  of  the  Blind,  | 
the  Deaf-and-Dumb,  and  the  Inmates  of  j 
Public  Institutions;  and  an  Analytical  In-  j 
dex.  Royal  8vo.  os. 
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Chevreul’s  Principles  of  Har- 
mony and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their 
Applications  to  the  Arts  : Including  Paint- 
ing, Interior  Decoration,  Tapestries,  Car- 
pets, Mosaics,  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape 
j and  Flower  Gardening,  etc.  Translated  by 
[ Charles  Martel.  Second  Edition  ; with 
| 4 Plates.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

' Clinton.— Literary  Remains  of 

j Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.  Author  of  the 

I Fasti  Hellenici  the  Fasti  Romani,  etc. 

Comprising  an  Autobiography  and  Literary 
Journal,  and  brief  Essays  on  Theological 
Subjects.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.J.  Fynes 
I Clinton,  M. A.  Post  Svo.  price  9s.  6rf. 

Conversations  on  Botany.  New 

Edition  , improved  ; with  22  Plates.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7s.  6d. ; or  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  12s. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Social : Reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
i Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  12*. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.—  The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul : Com- 
prising a complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted 
in  Chronological  order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.  With  40  Steel  Plates  and 
100  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  4to.  price  ^62. 8s. 

Dr.  Copland’s  Dictionary  of 

Practical  Medicine  : Comprising  General 
Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases,  Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Dis- 
orders especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to 
\ Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life, 
i with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the 
( Mediciues  recommended.  Vols.  I and  II. 
i 8vo.  price  j and  Parts  X.  to  XVI.  price 
j 4s.  6rf.  each. 

Cresy’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil 

; Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3000 
5 Woodcuts,  explanatory  of  the  Principles, 
Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 
8vo.  price  ^63.  13s.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Field;  or, the  Sci- 

; ence  and  History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket. 

; By  the  Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific 
' Batting.  Second  Edition  ; with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Lady  Gust’s  Invalid’s  Book.— 

! The  Invalid’s  Own  Book:  A Collection  of 
j Recipes  from  various  Books  and  various 
Countries.  By  the  Honourable  Lady  Cust. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 


The  Rev.  T.  Dale’s  Domestic 

Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts : 
TheFirstPartbeingChurch  Services  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for  every 
Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Part  II. 
Comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  2d  Edition.  Post  4to. 
21s..  cloth;  31s.  6 d.  calf;  or  £2. 10s.  morocco. 


Separately 


I The  Family  Chaplain,  12s. 
(.The  Domestic  Liturgy,  10s.  6d. 


Davy  (Dr.  J.)— The  Angler  and 

his  Friend ; or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and 
Fishing  Excursions.  By  John  Davy,  M.D., 
F.ll.S.,  etc.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Delabeche.— The  Geological  Ob- 
server. By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche, 
F.R.S.,  late  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  New 
Edition  ; with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  18s. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somer- 
set. By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo- 
price  14s. 

De  la  Rive.— A Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity, in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  Rive,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  18s. 


Dennistoun.  — Memoirs  of  Sir 

Robert  Strange,  Knt.,  Engraver,  Member 
of  several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design; 
and  of  his  Brother-in-Law,  Andrew  Lumis- 
den.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes, 
and  Author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Rome. 
By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun, 
Author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Vrbino. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 


Discipline.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Letters  to  My  Unknown  Frieuds,”  etc. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  18mo.  price  2s. 6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a His- 
tory of  Oil  Painting.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lock  Eastlake,  F.R.S. , F.S.A.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a 

Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap.8vo.  price  5s. 

A Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of 

Faith,  by  its  Author  : Being  a Rejoinder  to 
Professor  Newman’s  Reply.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised.  Post  8vo.  price  5s.  6 d. 


The  Englishman’s  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament:  Being  an 
attempt  at  a Verbal  Connexion  between 
tlie  Greek  and  the  English  Texts;  including 
a Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with 
Indexes  Greek-English  and  English-Greek. 
New  Edition,  with  a new  Index.  Royal 
8vo.  price  42s. 
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The  Englishman’s  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Being  an  attempt  at  a Verbal  Con- 
nexion between  the  Original  and  the 
English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a List 
of  the  ProperNamesandtheirOccnrrences, 
etc.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  price  <§63.  13s.  6d.  ; 
large  paper,  <§64. 14s.  6 d. 

Ephemera.  — A Handbook  of 

Angling  ; Teaching  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Fishing  ; with 
the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephe- 
mera. Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved ; with  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

| Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the 

| Salmon:  Comprisingthe  Theory, Principles, 

I and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon  ; 
j Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good 
River  in  the  Empire  ; the  Natural  History 
j of  the  Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  de- 
| scribed,  and  the  best  way  of  artificially 
J Breeding  it  explained.  With  numerous 
■ colouredf  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
i Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephemera  ; assisted  by 
j Andrew  Young,  Fcp.  Svo.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14s. 

1 W.  Erskine,  Esq.— History  of 

India  under  Baber  and  Humayun,  the  First 
! Two  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taiinur. 

| By  William  Erskine,  Esq.  2 vols.  Svo. 

| price  <§£1.  12s. 

Faraday  (Professor).— The  Sub-  j 

ject-Matter  of  i^ix  Lectures  on  the  Non-  | 
| Metallic  Elements,  delivered  before  the 
I Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  by 
I Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.  S., 
etc.  Arranged  by  permission  from  the  I 
Lecturer’s  Notes  by  J.  Scoffern,  M.B.  | 
| Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  Gd. 

Francis.  — Annals,  Anecdotes,  | 

| and  Legends:  A Chronicle  of  Life  Assur-  I 
i ance.  By  John  Francis.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

; Francis.— Chronicles  and  Cha- 
racters of  the  Stock  Exchange.  By  John 
Francis.  New  Edition,  revised.  Svo. 

I price  10^.  6d. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Million: 

j A Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reason- 
ing. By  J.  VV.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  Fourth 
{ Edition ; with  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

< l2mo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Young: 

Consisting  of  Twenty-five  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  Selected  from  the  Logic 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  By  J.  W.  Gelbart. 
F.R.S.  12mo.  price  Is. 

Goldsmith’s  Poetical  Works. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illus- 
trated by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etchiug  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  2ls.;  morocco,  <§61.  16s. 


Gosse.— A Naturalist’s  Sojourn 

in  Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Essays  on  Political  and  Social 

Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  By  William  R.  Greg, 
2 vols.  Svo.  price  24s. 

Gurney.  — Historical  Sketches 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and 
Epochs,  from  a.d.  1400  to  a.d.  1546.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hampden  Gurney,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  7*.  6 d. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri 

IV.  Being  a second  Series  of  Historical 
Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Gur- 
ney, M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Gwilt.  — An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Hamilton.— Discussions  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review;  corrected,  vindicated,  en- 
larged, in  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions . 8vo . price  21s. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life 

of  Luther,  in  Forty-eight  Historical  En- 
gravings. By  Gustav  Konig.  With  Ex- 
planations by  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Su- 
sanna WinkwORTh.  Square  crown  8vo. 

[/«  the  press. 

Harrison.  — The  Light  of  the 

Forge;  or.  Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-  ! 
Bed  of  E.  M.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Harrison,  M.A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  With 
2 Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Kunting- 

Field.  By  Harry  Hieover.  With  Two 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.  — Practical 

Horsemanship.  By  Harry  Hieover. 
With  2 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men  : 
being  a Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a Horse  for 
use  more  than  for  show.  By  Harry  Hie- 
over. With  2 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
half.bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  — The  Pocket 

and  the  Stud;  or.  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  Second  Edition;  with  Portrait. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5 8.  half-bound. 
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KEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Harry  Hieover.  — Stable  Talk 

and  Table  Talk  ; or  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen.  By  Harry  Hieover.  New 
Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  24s. 

Hassall,  (Dr.)— Pood  and  its 

Adulterations:  Comprising  the  Reports  of 
the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  The 
Lancet  for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive, 
revised  and  extended.  By  Arthur  Hill 
Hassall,  M.D.,  etc.,  Chief  Analyst  of  the 
Commission;  Author  of  The  Microscopical 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  8vo.  with 
159  Woodcuts,  price  28*. 

Col.  Hawker’s  Instructions  to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the 
Author’s  Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawker. 
With  a New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a 
Bust  by  W.  Behnes,  Esq. ; and  numerous 
explanatory  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Haydn’s  Book  of  Dignities : 

Containing  Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages 
of  the  British  Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal, 
from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present 
Time:  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Records  of 
the  Public  Offices.  Together  with  the  So- 
vereigns of  Europe,  from  the  Foundation  of 
their  respective  States  ; the  Peerage  and 
Nobility  of  Great  Britain  ; and  numerous 
other  Lists.  Being  a New  Edition,  _ im- 
proved and  continued,  of  Beatson’s  Political 
Index.  By  Joseph  Haydn.  8vo.  price25s. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin 

Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from 
his  Autobiography  and  Journals.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.;  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; and  late  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London.  Se- 
cond Edition,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  price  31s.  6 d. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines 

of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hers- 
chel, Bart.  etc.  New  Edition;  with  Plates 
and  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Hill.— Travels  in  Siberia.  By 

S.  S.  Hill.  Author  of  Travels  on  the 
Shores  of  the  Baltic.  With  a large 
coloured  Map  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the 

Usages  of  Society:  With  a Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  New  Edition,  revised  (with  Ad- 
ditions) by  a Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
Half-a-Crown. 

Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs.  — 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  My 
Time.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Hol- 
land. Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Ed- 
ward Lord  Holland.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
post  8vo.  price  9*.  6 d.  each. 


Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental 

Physiology.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
F.  R.S.,  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  con- 
tained in  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections . 
[8vo.  price  18s.],  by  the  same  Author.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6 d. 

Hook.  — The  Last  Days  of  Our 

Lord’s  Ministry  ; A Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.6s. 

Hooker  and  Arnott’s  British 

Flora;  Comprising  the  Phaenogamous  or 
Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The 
Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, and  numerous  Figures,  illustrative 
of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Compo- 
site Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns. 
12mo.  with  12  Plates,  price  14s.,  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  price  21*. 

SirW.  J.  Hooker’sPopular  Guide 

to  the  Royal  Botanic  GARDENS  of  Kew. 
New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings. 16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic 

Botany;  or,  a Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful 
and  Remarkable  Vegetable  Products  of  the 
MUSEUM  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
By  SirW.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  D.C.L.  Oxon, 
F.R.A.  and  L.S.etc.,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.  16mo.  price  Is. 

Horne’s  Introduction  to  the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  A New  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  T.  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  (the 
Author);  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  LL.D.  ; and 
S.  Prideaux  Treoelles,  LL.D.  4 vols. 
8vo.  [In  the  press. 

Horne’s  Compendious  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  New  Edition  ; with 
Maps  and  other  Engravings.  12mo. price  9s. 

Horn  e.— The  Communicant’s 

Companion  : Comprising  an  Historical 

Essay  on  the  Lord's  Supper;  Meditations 
and  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Communicants ; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  or  Holy  Communion.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D. 
Royal  32mo.  2s.  6<f. ; morocco,  4s.  6 d. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children: 

Intended  especially  as  a Help  to  the  Nurses 
in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; but  con- 
taining Directions  of  service  to  ali  who  have 
the  charge  of  the  Young.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6 d. 

Howitt.— (A.  M.)  An  Art  Stu- 
dent in  Munich,  By  Anna  Mary  Howitt, 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  14s. 


Howitt.— The  Children’s  Year. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations, 
from  Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt. 
Square  16mo.  price  5 s. 

Howitt.  — Land,  Labour,  and 

Gold;  or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria.  With 
Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
By  William  Howitt.  2 vols.post  Svo. 21s. 

William  Howitt’s  Boy’s  Coun- 
try Book.  Being  the  real  Life  of  a Country 
Boy,  written  by  Himself:  Exhibiting  all 
the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits 
of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition; 
with  40  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

I Howitt.— The  Rural  Life  of  Eng- 
land. By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  revised ; with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

Howitt.- Visits  to  Remarkable 

Places;  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in 
English  History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Howitt.  New  Edition;  with  upwards  of  80 
Woodcuts.  First  and  Second  Series,  me- 
dium 8vo.  price  21s.  each. 

! Hue.— The  Chinese  Empire  : a 

Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabet’s  Journey  through 
Tartary  and  Thibet.  By  the  Abbe  Hoc, 
many  years  Missionary  Apostolic  in  China. 
Copyright  Translation,  with  the  Author’s 
sanction.  Second  Edition,  with  coloured 
Map  and  Index.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Hudson’s  Plain  Directions  for 

Making  Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law: 
with  a clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in 
the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  Information.  New  and 
enlarged  Edition  ; including  the  provisions 
of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment  Act.  Fcp. 
Svo. price  2t.6d. 

Hudson’s  Executor’s  Guide. 

New  and  enlarged  Edition  ; with  the  Addi- 
tion of  Directions  for  paying  Succession 
Duties  on  Real  Property  under  Wills  and 
Intestacies,  and  a Table  for  finding  the 
Values  of  Annuities  and  the  Amount  of 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  thereon.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  — Trans- 
lated with  the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabine.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a- 
Crown  each,  sewed  ; 3s.  6 d.  each  cloth  : or 
in  post  8vo.  12s.  6d.  each  cloth.  Vol.  III. 
post  Svo.  12s.  6 d.  cloth:  or  in  l6mo.  Part 

I.  2s.  6 d.  sewed,  3s.  6 d.  cloth;  and  Part 

II.  3s.  sewed,  4s.  cloth. 

Humboldt’s  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Translated,  with  the  Author’s  authority,  by 
Mrs.  Sabine.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price 
6s. : or  in  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each  cloth ; 2s.  6cf. 
each  sewed. 


Humphreys.  — Sentiments  and 

Similes  of  Shakspeare.  With  an  elaborately 
illuminated  border  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  massive 
carved  covers,  and  other  Embellishments, 
designed  and  executed  by  H.  N.  Hum- 
phreys. Square,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Hunt.  — Researches  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Relations ; Embracing  a Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Proces- 
ses. By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science.  Second  Edition  ; with  Plate  and 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, etc.  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and.  in  the 
Freshwater  Lochs  of  Scotland  : being  the 
Experiences  of  Christopher  Idle,  Esq. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
Second  Edition  ; with  numerous  Wood- 
cuts,  and  16  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders,  as  represented  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged  ; with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  aud  152  Wood  Engravings.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson.— Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Abroad  and 
at  Home.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition, 
with  a new  Preface.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

Jameson.— A Commonplace  Book 

of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Ori- 
ginal and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and 
Character;  Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.  With  Etchings  and  Wood 
Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  18s. 

Jaquemet.— A Compendium  of 

Chronology:  Containing  the  most  important 
Dates  of  General  History,  Political,  Eccle- 
siastical, and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  By 
F.  H.  Jaquemet.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Alcorn,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  7s.6d. 

Lord  Jeffrey’s  Contributions  to 

the  Edinburgh  Review.  A New  Editiou, 
complete  in  One  Volume  ; with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth; 
or  30s.  calf. 

*„*  Also  a LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  price  42s  • 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire 

Works : With  his  Life,  by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Page  Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. Complete  in  10vols.8vo.  10s.  6 d.  each. 


Johns  and  Nicolas.— The  Calen- 
dar of  Victory  : Being  a Record  of  British 
Valour  and  Conquest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on 
every  Day  in  the  Year,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann.  Pro- 
jected and  commenced  by  the  late  Major 
Johns,  R.M.  ; completed  by  Lieut.  P.  H. 
Nicolas,  R.M.  Fep.8vo.  price  12s.  6 d. 

| Johnston.— A New  Dictionary  of 

[ Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statis- 
f tical,  and  Historical:  Forming  a complete 
j General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A. 
j Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  Second  Edition, 

| brought  down  to  May,  1855 ; in  1 vol.  of  1360 
1 pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names  of 
Places.  8vo.  36s.  cloth;  or  half-bound  in 
russia,41s. 

Jones  (Owe n).— (Flowers  and 

their  Kindred  Thoughts : A Series  of 
Stanzas.  By  Mart  Anne  Bacon.  With 
beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed 
and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by 
Owen  Jones.  A'New  Edition.  Irnpl.  8vo. 

[ Nearly  ready. 

\ 

Kalisch.— Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Dr.  M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  First  Portion — 
Exodus  : in  Hebrew  and  English,  with 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory.  8vo.  15s. 

*,*  An  Edition  of  the  Exodus,  as  above 
(for  the  use  of  English  readers),  comprising 
the  English  Translation,  and  an  abridged 
Commentary.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land : A History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
l quest.  By  John  Mitchell  Kemble, 
M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  etc.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

j Kemp.— The  Phasis  of  Matter : 

j Being  an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and 
| Application  of  Modern  Chemistry.  By  T. 
Lindley  Kemp,  M.D.,  Author  of  The 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  Indications 
of  Instinct,  etc.  With  148  Woodcuts. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Kesteven.— A Manual  of  Do- 
mestic Practice  of  Medicine,  etc.  By  W. 
B.  Kesteven,  F.R.C.S.  Square  post  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

Kippis’s  Collection  of  Hymns 

and  Psalms  for  Public  and  Private  Worship. 
New  Edition:  including  a New  Supple- 
ment by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Kell,  M.A. 
18mo.  price  4s.  cloth  ; or  4s.  6c?.  roan. 


Kirby  & Spence’s  Introduction 

to  Entomology ; or,  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects:  comprising  an 
account  of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of 
their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems, 
Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  New  Edition. 

2 vols.  8vo . with  Plates,  price  31s.  6 d. 

Laing’s  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  Denmark  and 
theDuchies  of  Sleswickand  Holsteinin  1851: 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  Notes  of  a Tra- 
veller. 8vo.  price  12s. 

Laing’s  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  the  European 
People  in  1848  and  1849:  Being  the  Se- 

cond Series  of  Notes  of  a Traveller.  8vo. 
price  14s. 

***  The  First  Series,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works 

of  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon.  New  Edition  ; 
with  2 Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2 vols. 
16mo.  price  10s.  cloth ; morocco,  21s. 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the 

Heart.  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Clinical  Medicine:  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition. 

2 vols.  12mo.  price  16s. 

Mrs.  R.  Lee’s  Elements  of  Na- 
tural History  ; or  First  Principles  of  Zoo- 
logy: comprising  the  Principles  of  Classi- 
fication, interspersed  with  amusing  and 
instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remark- 
able Animals.  New  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7s.6rf. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture  ; or,  an  Attempt  to 
explain  the  principal  Operations  of  Garden- 
ing upon  Physiological  Grounds  : Being  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticul- 
ture, much  enlarged;  with  98  Woodcuts. 
By  John  Lindley,  Pli.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-  | 
Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society;  ) 
Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College, 
London.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley 5s  Introduction 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  copious  Additions  ; Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  24s. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxonien-  | 

sis  ; sive,  Florilegium  e lusibus  poeticis  di- 
versorum  Oxoniensium  Grascis  et  Latinis  I 
decerptum.  Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  j 
M.A.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Lorimer’s(C.)LetterstoaYoung  j 

Master  Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  j 
with  his  Calling.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  | 
price  5s.  6 d. 
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LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA 


Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts 
factures  : A Series  of  Original  Works  by 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL, 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY, 

SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER, 

THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY, 

JOHN  FORSTER, 


and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manu- 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
THOMAS  MOORE, 

BISHOP  THIRLWALL, 

THE  REV.  G.  R.  GLE1G, 

J.  C.  L.  DE  SISMONDI, 

JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  G.S. 


And  other  Eminent  Writers. 


Complete  in  132  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth.  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately , in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A List  of  the  WORKS  composing  the  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA: — 


1 . Bell’s  History  of  Russia  . 3 vols. 

2.  Bell’s  LivesofBritishPoets,2vols. 

3.  Brewster’s  Optics,  . . 1 vol. 

4.  Cooley’s  Maritime  and  In- 

land Discovery  . . 3 vols. 

5.  Crowe’s  History  of  France,  3 vols. 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities,  1 vol. 

7.  De  Sismondi’s  History  of 

the  Italian  Republics  . 1 vol. 
S.  De  Sismondi’s  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire  . . 2 vols. 

9.  Donovan’s  Chemistry  . 1 vol. 

10.  Donovan’s  Domestic  Eco- 

nomy . . . . 2 vols. 

11.  Dunham’s  Spain  and  Por- 

tugal ....  5 vols. 

12.  Dunham’s  History  of  Den- 

mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way ...  .3  vols. 

13.  Dunham’s  History  of  Po- 

land ....  1 vol. 

14.  Dunham’s  Germanic  Em- 

pire ....  3 vols. 

15.  Dunham’s  Europe  during 

the  Middle  Ages  . . 4 vols. 

16.  Dunham’s  British  Drama- 

tists ....  2 vols. 
1/.  Dunham’s  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  ofGreatBritain,  1 vol. 

18.  Fergus’s  History  of  the 

United  States  . . 2 vols. 

19.  Fosbroke’s  Greek  and  Ro- 

man Antiquities  . . 2vols. 

20.  Forster’s  Lives  of  the 

Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth . . . 5 vols. 

21.  Gleig’s  Lives  of  British 

Military  Commanders  3 vols. 

22.  Grattan’s  History  of  the 

Netherlands . . . 1 vol. 

23.  Henslow’s  Botany  . .1  vol. 

24.  Herschel’s  Astronomy  . 1vol. 

25.  Herschel’s  Discourse  on 

Natural  Philosophy 
| 26.  History  of  Rome 
I 27-  History  of  Switzerland 
| 28.  Holland’s  Manufactures  in 

Metal,  ....  3 vols. 

I 29.  James’s  Lives  of  Foreign 

Statesmen  . . . 5 vols. 

30.  Kater  and  Lardner’s  Me- 

chanics . . .1  vol. 

31.  Keightley’s  Outlines  of 

History  ...  .1  vol. 

32.  Lardner’s  Arithmetic  . 1 vol. 

33.  Lardner’s  Geometry 


lvol. 
2 vols. 
1 vol. 


1 vol. 


10s.  6 d. 
7s. 

3s.  6 d. 

10s.  6 d. 
10s.  Cut. 
3s.  6 d. 

3s.  Gd. 

7s. 

3s.  Gd. 
7s. 

17s.  Gd. 

10s.  6 d. 
3s.  6 d. 
10s.  6 d. 
14s. 

7s. 

3s.  Gd. 
7s. 

7s. 

17s.  Gd. 

10s.  6d. 

3s.  Gd. 
3s.  6d. 
3s.  Gd. 

3s.  6d. 
7s. 

3s.  6d. 

10s.  Gd. 

17s.  Gd. 

3s.  Gd. 

3s.  Gd. 
3s.  Gd. 
3s.  Gd. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat  . . 1 vol.  3s.  Gd. 

35.  Lardner’s  Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics  . . .1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker’s  Elec- 

tricity and  Magnetism,  2 vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 

Courtenay’s  Lives  of  Bri- 
tish Statesmen  . . 7 vols.  24s.  6 d. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and 

Bell’s  History  of  Eng- 
land ....  10  vols.  35s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley’s 

Eminent  Italian, Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors, 3 vols.  10s.  Gd. 

40.  Moore’s  History  of  Ireland,  4vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas’s  Chronology  of 

History.  . . lvol.  3s.  Gd.  | 

42.  Phillips’  Treatise  on  Geo- 

logy ....  2 vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell’s  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy  . . . lvol.  3s.  6rf. 

44.  Porter’s  Treatise  on  the  j 

Manufacture  of  Silk  . 1 vol.  3s.  Gd.  ] 

45.  Porter’s  Manufacture  of 

Porcelain  and  Glass  . lvol.  3s. Gd. 

46.  Roscoe’s  British  Lawyers,  lvol.  3s. 6 d.  j 

47.  Scott’s  History  of  Scot- 

land ....  2 vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley’s  Lives  of  Eminent 

French  Authors  . . 2 vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson’s 

Insects  ....  lvol.  3s. Gd. 

50.  Southey’s  Lives  of  British 

Admirals  . . . 5 vols.  17s.  Gd. 

51.  Stebbing’s  Church  History,  2vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing’s  History  of  the 

Reformation  . . 2 vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson’s  Discourse  on 

Natural  History  . . 1 vol.  3s.6d.  j 

54.  Swainson’s  Natural  His- 

tory and  Classification  of 

Animals  . . . lvol.  3s. Gd.  j 

55.  Swainson’s  Habits  and  In- 

stincts of  Animals  . lvol.  3s.6d.  j 

56.  Swainson’s  Birds  . . 2 vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson’s  Fish,  Reptiles, 

etc.  ....  2vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson’s  Quadrupeds  . lvol.  3s.  Gd.  | 

59.  Swainson’s  Shells  and 

Shell-fish  . . . lvol.  3s.  6<f.  j 

60.  Swainson’s  AnimalsinMe- 

n'ageries  . . . lvol.  3s.  Gd. 

61.  Swainson’s  Taxidermy  and 

Biography  of  Zoologists  1 vol.  3s.6d.  j 

62.  Thirlwall’s  History  of 

Greece  . . . 8 vols.  28s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening; comprising  tlie  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture, and  Landscape  Gardening : Includ- 
ing all  the  latest  improvements  ; with  many 
hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo. 
price  50s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees 

and  Shrubs ; or  the  Arboretum  et  Frutice- 
tum  Britannicum  abridged:  Containing 
the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically 
and  Popularly  Described:  with  their  Pro- 
pagation, Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ; 
and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the  Spe- 
cies. With  2000  Wocfacuts.  8vo.  50s. 


Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 

I culture:  comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
| tice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out, 

Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions of  Agriculture.  New  Edition  ; 
with  1100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  50s. 


Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of 

Plants  : comprising  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  Application 
in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  Par- 
ticular respecting  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the 
Present  Time  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; assisted  by 
George  Don,  F.L.S.,  and  David  Wooster, 
late  Curator  to  the  Ipswich  Museum.  With 
upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts  (more  than 
2000  new).  8vo.  73*.  6d. 

Second  Additional  Supplement 

to  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants:  com- 
prising all  Plants  originated  in  or  introduced 
into  Britain  between  March  1840  and  March 
1855.  With  above  2000  Woodcuts.  8vo.2)s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and 
Furniture  : containing  numerous  Designs, 
from  the  Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the 
Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries, 
and  other  Agricultural  Buildings ; Coun- 
try Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial 
Schools,  with  the  requisite  Fittings-up, 
Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate 
Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; 
with  2000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  63s. 

Loudon’s  Hortus  Britannicus  5 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain. 
An  entirely  New  Edition  corrected  through- 
out: With  a Supplement,  including  all 
the  New  Plants,  and  a New  General  Index 
to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Lou- 
don; assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxter  and 
David  Wooster.  8vo.  price  31s.  6 d. — The 
Supplement  separately,  price  14s. 


Mrs.  Loudon’s  Amateur  Gar- 
dener’s Calendar;  Being  a Monthly  Guide 
as  to  what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as 
what  should  be  done  in  a Garden  in  each 
Month : with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what 
is  requisite.  16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Low.— A Treatise  on  the  Do- 
mesticated Animals  of  the  British  Islands  : 
comprehending  the  Natural  and  Econo- 
mical History  of  Species  and  Varieties  ; the 
Description  of  the  Properties  of  external 
Form  ; and  Observations  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  25s. 

Low’s  Elements  of  Practical 

Agriculture;  comprehending  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Do- 
mestic Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the 
Farm.  New  Edition;  with  200  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  21s. 

Macaulay.  —Speeches  of  the 

Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Cor- 
rected by  Himself.  8vo.  price  12*. 

Macaulay.— The  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  32s. 
*,*  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  are  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and 

Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Four  Editions,  as  follows 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Eighth),  in 

3 vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  Edition,  in  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

price  21s. 

4.  People’s  Edition,  in  2 vols.  crown 

8vo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

Macaulay.  — Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome,  Ivry,  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6tf.  cloth;  or  10s.  6 d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Ori- 
ginal and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on 
Wood  by  George  Scarf,  jun.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.4to.  price  21s.  boards;  or  42s.  bound 
in  morocco. 

MacDonald.— Within  and  With- 
out-. A Dramatic  Poem.  By  George  Mac 
Donald.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Macdonald.  — Villa  Verocchio ; 

or  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ; A 
Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 
donald. Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 
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Macintosh.— A Military  Tour  in 

European  Turkey,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea:  including 
Routes  across  the  Balkan  into  Bulgaria, 
and  Excursions  in  the  Turkish,  Russian, 
and  Persian  Provinces  of  the  Caucasian 
Range.  By  Major-Gen.  A.  F.  Mackintosh, 
K.H.,  F.R.G.S.,F.G.S.  Second  Edition,  with 
Maps.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  History 

of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
final  Establishment  of  the  Reformation. 
Library  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author’s 
Son.  2 vols.  Svo.  price  21«. 


Mackintosh.— Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh’s Miscellaneous  Works  : Including 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Complete  in  One  Volume : witn  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 
cloth  ; or  30s.  bound  in  calf. 

*.•  Also  a NEW  EDITION,  in  3 vols. 
fcap.  8vo.  price  21s. 


Macleod.—  The  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Banking : With  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and 
Exchanges.  By  Henrv  Donning  Mac- 
Leod, of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law  ; Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Society.  In  Two  Volumes.  Volume 
, the  First  comprising  the  Theory  of  Banking 
VoL  I.  royal  8vo.  14s. 

MsCulloch.  — A Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition  ; embrac- 
ing a large  mass  of  new  and  important  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Trade,  Commer- 
cial Law,  and  Navigation  of  this  and  other 
Countries.  8vo.  price  50s.  cloth  ; half-russia, 
with  flexible  back,  55 s. 

I 

M‘Culloch.— A Dictionary, 

Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Prin- 
cipal Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By 
J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Six  large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised,  with 
a Supplement.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  63s. 

i M£Culloch.  — An  Account,  De- 

I scriptive  and  Statistical  of  the  British 
Empire  ; Exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical 
Capacities,  Population,  Industry,  and  Civil 
and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.R.  McCul- 
loch, Esq.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  ; with 
an  Appendix  of  Tables.  2vols.8vo.price42s. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the 

Catacombs:  A Description  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its 
Sepulchral  Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maitland.  8vo.  price  14s. 


Mann.-  The  Philosophy  of  Re- 
production. By  Robert  James  Mann, 
M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  The  Guide  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Life, the  Bookof  Health, 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge,  etc.  With 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illus- 
trated by  Experiments.  New  and  improved 
Edition.  2 vols.  fcp. 8vo. price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ; with 
23  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on 

Political  'Economy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on 

Vegetable  Physiology ; comprehending  the 
Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ; with  Four 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on 

Land  and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ; with  a coloured  Map,  shew- 
ing the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6 d. 

Marryat.— Mountains  and  Mole- 
hills ; or.  Recollections  of  a Burnt  Journal. 
By  Frank  Marrvat,  Author  of  Borneo 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  With  many 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in  Colours,  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  8vo.  price  21s. 

Martineau  C J.)— Endeavours 

after  the  Christian  Life  : Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price 
7s.  6 d.  each. 

Martinea  u.— Miscellanies. 

Comprising  Essays  on  Dr.  Priestley,  Ar- 
nold’s Life  and  Correspondence,  Church 
and  State,  Theodore  Parker’s  Discourse  of 
Religion,  “ Phases  of  Faith,”  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Churches. 
By  James  Martineau.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

i Martineau.— Church  History  in 

England  : Being  a Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Martineau,  MA. 
12mo.  price  6s. 

' Maunder’ s Biographical  Trea- 

I sury;  consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and 
brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Per- 
sons of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  of  History.  Eighth  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1854.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 
cloth ; bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6 d. 
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Maunder’s  Historical  Treasury  5 

comprising  a General  Introductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation.  New  Edition;  revised 
throughout,  and  brought  down  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.  Fcp.  8vo.  10*.  cloth;  roan, 
12*. ; calf,  12*.  6 d. 

Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Lite- 

rary  Treasury : A New  and  Popular  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Science  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres  ; including  all  Branches  of  Science- 
and  every  subject  connected  with  Litera- 
ture and  Art.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  10*.  cloth  ; bound  in  roan,  12*. ; calf 
lettered,  12*.  6 d. 


Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Natural 

History ; Or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Ani- 
mated Nature:  In  which  the  Zoological 
Characteristics  that  distinguishthe  different 
Classes, Geuera,  and  Species, are  combined 
with  a variety  of  interesting  Information 
illustrative  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With 
900  Woodcuts.  New  Edition  ; with  900 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10*.  cloth ; 
roan,  12*.;  calf,  12*.  6d. 

I Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Know- 

I ledge,  and  Library  of  Reference.  Compris- 
ing an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar, 
an  Universal  Gazetteer,  a Classical  Diction- 
ary, a Chronology,  a Law  Dictionary,  a 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  numerous  useful 
Tables,  etc.  The  Twentieth  Edition  re- 
vised and  corrected : With  some  Addi- 
tions. Fcp  8vo.  price  10*.  cloth  ; bound  in 
roan,  12*. ; calf,  12*.  6 d. 


i Merivale.  — A History  of  the 

Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I. 
! to  III.  8vo.  price  42*. 

Merivale.— The  Pall  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  ; A Short  History  of  the  last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  "By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  B.D.  12mo.  7*.  6 d. 

Merivale.  — An  Account  of  the 

Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Abeken ; and  Edited  bv 
the  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  B.D.  12mo.  9*.  6d. 

Miles.— A Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse  Shoeing.  By  William  Miles,  Esq., 
Author  of  The  Horse’s  Foot  and  how  to 
keep  it  sound.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Small  4to.  5*. 

Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  An- 
cient and  Modern  History:  the  Khans,  the 
Sultans,  and  the  Czars  : with  Sketches  of  its 
Scenery  and  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  The 
Baltic,  its  Gates,  Shores , and  Cities.  Post 
8vo.  with  3 Maps,  10*.  6 d. 


Milner.— The  Baltic ; Its  Gates, 

Shores,  and  Cities  : With  a Notice  of  the 
White  Sea.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  price  10*.  6 d. 


Milner’s  History  of  the  Church 

of  Christ.  With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev. 
Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A New 
Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Grantham,  B.D.  4 vols. 
8vo.  price  52*. 


Montgomery.  — Memoirs  of  the  | 

Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery  : | 
Including  Selections  from  his  Correspond- 
ence, Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and 
Conversations.  By  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett.  With  Portraits  and  Vig- 
nettes. Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  price  21*. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  are  in  the  press. 


Montgomery.— Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion. 
By  James  Montoomerv.  18mo.  5s.  6d. 

James  Montgomery’s  Poetical 

Works:  Collective  Edition;  with  the 

Author’s  Autobiographical  Prefaces,  com- 
plete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  10*. 6rf. 
cloth ; morocco, 21*. — Or  in  4 vols.  fcp.8vo. 
with  Portrait,  and  seven  Plates,  price  14*. 


Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives. 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul 

over  the  Body,  considered  in  relation  to 
Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  etc.  Fi/t h and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  George  Moore, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Moore.  — Health,  Disease,  and 

Remedy,  familiarly  and  practically  con- 
sidered in  a few  of  their  Relations  to  the 
Blood.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Post 
8vo.  7*.  6 d. 


Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited 
by  the  Right; Hon.  Lord  John  Russell, 
M.P.  With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustra- 
tions. Vols.  I.  to  VI.  post  8vo.  10*.  6tf.  each. 
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Thomas  Moore’s  Poetical  W orks. 

Containing  the  Author’s  recent  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
printed  in  Ruby  Type  ; with  a Portrait  en- 
graved bv  W.Holl,  from  a Picture  by  T. 
Phillips,  R.A.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d.  cloth; 
morocco  by  Hayday,  21*.— Also  an  Edition 
complete  in  1 vol.  medium  Svo.  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette,  21*.  cloth  ; morocco  by  Hay- 
day,  42s.— Another,  in  lOvols.  fcp.8vo.  with 
Portrait, and  19  Plates,  price  35 s. 

Moore.  — Songs,  Ballads,  and 

I Sacred  Songs.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Author 
of  Lalla  Rnokh,  etc.  First  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price 
5s. cloth;  12s.  6 d.  bound  "in  morocco. 

| Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  Illus- 

I traied.  A New  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  illustrated  with  Twelve  Steel 
Plates,  engraved  from  Original  Designs  by 

j C,  W.  COPE,  R.A.  D.  MACLISE,  R.A. 
T.CRESWICK.R.A.  H.  MILLAIS. 

A.  P.  EGG.  W.  MULREADY,R.A. 

W.  T.  FRITH,  R.A.  J.  SANT. 

W.  E.  FROST.  FRANK  STONE. 

C.  E.  HORSLEY.  G.  R.  WARD. 

Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of 
Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh.  Square  crown  Svo. 

[Just  ready. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  New 

Edition,  printed  in  Ruby  Type  ; with  the 
Preface  aud  Notes  from  the  collective  edition 
of  Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  the  Advertise- 
ments originally  prefixed  to  the  Melodies , 
and  a Portrait  of  the  Author.  32mo.  2s.  6 d. 
— An  Edition  in  lfimo.with  Vignette,  os.; 
or  12s.  6 d.  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  Illus- 
trated by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition;  with  161  Designs,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Letter-press  engraved  on 
Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo. 
price  31s.  6tf.  boards  ; morocco,  52s.  6 d. 

Moore’s  Lalla  Bookh:  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  13  highly-finished 
Steel  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  aud  Stephanoff.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  Svo.  15s.  cloth  ; morocco,  28s. 

Moore’s  Lalla  Bookh.  New  Edi-  I 

tion,  printed  in  Ruby  Type  ; with  the  Pre- 
face and  Notes  from  the  collective  Edi- 
tion of  Moore's  Poetical  Works , and  a 
Frontispiece  from  a Design  by  Kenny 
Meadows.  32mo.  2s.  6 d. — An  Edition  in 
16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; or  12s.  6 d.  mo- 
rocco, by  Hayday. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Canon  of  Bristol,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institnte  of  France.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged  ; with  numerous  Corrections  and 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  24s. 


Mure.— A Critical  History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  William  Mure,  M.P.  of 
Caldwell.  Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to 
III.  8vo.  price  36s.— Vol.  IV.  price  15s. 

Murray’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Geo- 
graphy : Comprisinga  complete  Description 
of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure, 
the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and 
the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institu- 
tions, and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All 
Nations.  Second  Edition;  with  82  Maps, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.  — “ Risen  from  the 

Ranks ;”  Or,  Conduct  versus  Caste.  By 
the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirtou,  Suffolk.  Fcap.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Neale.— The  Riches  that  bring 

no  Sorrow.  By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Neale.  — The  Earthly  Besting 

Places  of  the  Just.  By  the  Rev.  Erskine 
Neale,  M.A.  Fcp.8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the 
Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.  New  Edi- 
tion. 2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.;  or  sepa- 
rately, 6s.  each. 

Newman.— Discourses  addressed 

to  Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old 

Squires  : A Sketch.  By  Cedric  Oldacre, 
Esq.,  of  Sax-Normanbury,  sometime  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  6 d. 

Oldmixon.— Gleanings  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  Pera.  By  J.  W.  Oldmixon,  Com- 
mander R.N.  With  4 Illustrations  printed 
in  Colours.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Opie  (Mrs.)— Memorials  of  the 

Life  of  Amelia  Opie,  Selected  and  Arranged 
from  her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manu- 
scripts. By  Cecilia  Lucy  Brightwell. 
Second  Edition ; with  Portrait.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Osborn.  — A Narrative  of  the 

Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage  by 
H.M.S.  Investigator,  Capt.  R.  M’Clure. 
Edited  by  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  , R.N., 
from  the  Logs.  Journals,  and  Private  Letters 
of  Capt.  R.  M'Clure  ; and  illustrated  from 
Sketches  taken  by  Commander  S.  Gurney 
Cresswell.  8vo.  [ Just  ready. 
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Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F'.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  ; with  235  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  2 Is. 

Professor  Owen’s  Lectures  on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  With  numer- 
ous Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  14s. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various 
Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  George  Pearce,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  25s.  6d. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Lectures  on  Po- 
larised Light,  together  with  a Lecture  on 
the  Microscope,  delivered  before  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at 
the  Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials 
left  by  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.,  etc.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts,  7*. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Elements  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third 
Edition , enlarged  and  improved  from  the 
Author’s  Materials  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D., 
and  G.  O.  Rees,  M.D.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  28s. ; Vol.  II.  Part 
I.  17s. ; Vol.  II.  Part  II.  24s. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Treatise  on  Pood 

and  Diet.  With  Observations  on  the  Diete- 
tical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States 
of  the  Digestive  Organs ; and  an  Account  of 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Me- 
tropolitan and  other  Establishments  for 
Paupers,  Lunatics, Criminals, Children,  the 
Sick, etc.  8vo.  16s. 

Peschel’s  Elements  of  Physics. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes, 
by  E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Wood- 
cuts.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  21s. 

Pfeiffer.— A Second  Journey 

round  the  World.  By  Madame  Ida  Pfeif- 
fer. 2 vols.  post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Phillips.— A Guide  to  Geology. 

By  John  Phillips,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S., 
Deputy  Reader  in  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  with  4 Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Phillips’s  Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  Mineralogy.  A New  Edition, 
with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions, 
by  H.  J . Brooke,  F.R.S.,  F.G  .S.;  andW. 
H.  Miller,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  18s. 


Phillips.— Pigures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Palmozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips, 
M.A.  etc.  8vo . with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cook- 
ery of  Fish:  A Practical  Treatise.  By  Pis- 
cator. Fcp.  8vo.  5*.  6 d. 

Captain  Portlock’s  Beport  on 

the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh, 
examined  and  described  under  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of 
Ordnance.  8vo.  with  48  Plates,  price  24s. 

Powell-— Essays  on  the  Spirit 

of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of 
Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation. 
By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Savilian  Professorof  Geo- 
metry in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

Pulman’s  Vade-Mecum  of  Ply- 

Fishing  for  Trout;  being  a complete  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of 
Angling;  with  plain  and  copious  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies. 
Third  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.8vo. 
price  6s. 

Pycroft’s  Course  of  English 

Reading,  adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Ca- 
pacity ; With  Literary  Anecdotes.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Baikes.— A Portion  of  the  Jour- 
nal kept  by  Thomas Raikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  I 
to  1847  : Comprising  Reminiscences  of  So-  j 
cial  and  Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  | 
during  that  period.  [In  preparation.  j 

Dr.  Beece’s  Medical  Guide  5 for 

the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  j 
Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners: 
Comprising  a complete  Modern  Dispensa-  j 
tory,  and  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  distin-  ; 
guishing  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  1 
Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  j 
to  the  Human  Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition,  j 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Author’s 
Son.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Bich’s  Illustrated  Companion 

to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon: 
Forming  a Glossary  of  all  the  Words  repre- 
senting Visible  Objects  couneeted  with  the 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of 
the  Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representa- 
tions of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the 
Antique.  Post  8vo.  price 21s. 

Sir  J.  Bichardson’s  Journal  of 

a Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert’s  Land  and 
the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery 
Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  North  America;  a Map,  Plates, 
and  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  31s.  6 d. 


Horsemanship;  or,  the  Art  of 

Riding  and  Managing  a Horse,  adapted  to 
the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on 
the  Road  and  in  the  Field  : With  Instruc- 
tions for  Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  By  Captain  Richardson,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5 Line  En- 
gravings. Square  crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

Rickards.— Population  and 

Capital:  Being  a Course  of  Lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1853  and  1854.  By  Georoe  K.  Rickards, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

Riddle’s  Complete  Latin-Eng- 

lish  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  aud  Schools.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition , revised  and  corrected. 
8vo.  21s. 

fTheEnglish-Latin  Dictionary,  7s. 
separately  }TheLatin-EnglishDictionary,15s. 

Riddle’s  Copious  and  Critical 

Latiu-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the 
German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William 
Freund.  New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Post 
4to.  price  31s.  6 d. 

Riddle’s  Diamond  Latin-Eng- 

lish  Dictionary:  A Guide  to  the  Meaning, 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.  Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Rivers’sRose- Amateur’s  Guide; 

containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the 
fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly 
classed  in  their  respective  Families;  their 
History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  much  improved.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson’s  Greek  and 

English  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
A New  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part 
re-written.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Mr. Henry  Rogers’s  Essays,  se- 
lected from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
Additions.  3 vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21s. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers’s  Additional 

Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  printed 
uniformly  with  the  First  Edition,  and 
forming  a Third  Volume.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Dr.  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrases  classified  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion. Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved, 
and  printed  in  a more  convenient  form. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


Rowton’s  Debater:  A Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  ; 
Questions  for  Discussion ; with  ample  ( 
referencesto  the  best  Sources  of  Information  i 
on  each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition.  \ 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Letters  of  Rachael  Lady  Rus-  J 

sell.  A New  Edition,  including  several  | 
unpublished  Letters.  With  Portraits,  Vig-  ' 
nettes.  and  Facsimile.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  I 
price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Rus-  j 

sell.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rus-  I 
sell.  M.P.  The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume  ; with  a Portrait  engraved  on 
Steel  by  S.  Beilin.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6rf. 

! 

St.  John  (the  Hon.  E.)— Rambles  j 

in  Search  of  Sport,  in  Germany,  France,  ] 
Italy,  and  Russia.  By  the  Honourable 
Ferdinand  St.  John.  With  Four  coloured 
Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

St.  John  (H.)— The  Indian  Ar- 

chipelago;  Its  History  and  Present  State. 
By  Horace  St.  John.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 
price  21s. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By 

the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
Friends,  etc.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7*. 

Schmitz.  — History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly 
based  upon  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  History  of 
Greece.  Bv  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  12mo.  7s.  6 d. 

Scrivenor.— History  of  the  Iron 

Trade,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  ! 
Present  Period.  By  Harry  Scrivenor,  | 
Author  of  The  Railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  New  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected. 8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narra- 
tive of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Dis- 
covery of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  j 
Sea.  Third  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

— An  Abridgment,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6 d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount. 

Printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  uniformly 
with  the  Thumb  Bible ; bound  and  clasped. 
64mo.  price  Eighteenpence. 

Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for 

Easter.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my 
Unknown  Friends,  etc.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. ' 

Sewell.— Amy  Herbert.  By  a 

Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell, 
B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 
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Sewell.— The  Earl’s  Daughter. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.  2 vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  9s. 

Sewell.— Gertrude : A Tale.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W,  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.8vo.  price  6s. 

j Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage:  A 

; Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  Use  of 
| a Portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By 
the  Author  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.  New  Edition. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8 vo.  price  16s. 

Sewell.— Margaret  Percival.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Cleve  Hall.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 
Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition. 

2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  New 

Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  ^ s.  6 d. 

I Headings  for  a Month  Prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation  : Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the 
English  Church.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6 d. 

| Headings  for  Every  Day  in 

Lent  : Compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  Fcp.8vol  5s. 


The  Pamily  Shakspeare  j in 

which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original 
Text;  but  those  Words  and  Expressions 
are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aloud.  By  T.  Bowdler,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  New  Edition,  in  volumes  for  the 
Pocket;  with  36  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard,  and  other 
Artists.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  30s. 

A Library  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  21s. 

Sharp’s  New  British  Gazetteer, 

or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Narrow  Seas  : Comprising  con- 
cise Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand 
Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Ob- 
jects of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Autho- 
rities; full  Particulars  of  the  Boundaries, 
Registered  Electors,  etc.  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs  ; with  a reference  under 
every  name  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  as  far  as  completed;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a General  View  of  the 
Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a Short 
Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain 
Results  of  the  last  Census.  2 vols.  8vo. 
price  £2. 16s. 


Short  Whist-,  Its  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Laws  : With  Observations  to 
make  any  one  a Whist  Player.  Containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte, 
Cribbao-e?  Backgammon.  By  Major  A. 
New  Edition  ; to  which  are  added.  Precepts 
for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B.  Fcp.8vo.  3s. 

Sinclair.— The  Journey  of  Life. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  The 
Business  of  Life.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  Prom 

The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  12  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  F.  Tayler. 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6 d. ; morocco  by  Hayday,  2ls. — An 
Edition,  without  Woodcuts, in  16mo.  price  Is. 

Smith’s  Sacred  Annals.— Sacred 

Annals;  Vol.  III.  The  Gentile  Nations; 
or,  The  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians , Medes, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  collected 
from  ancient  authors  and  Holy  Scripture, 
and  including  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions : Forming  a complete  connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  shewing 
the  Fulfilment  of  Sacred  Prophecy.  By 
George  Smith,  F.  A.S.,  etc.  In  Two  Parts, 
crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  A uthor, 

Sacred  Annals : Vol.  I.  The 

Patriarchal  Age  ; or.  Researches  into  the 
History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Death  of 
Isaac.  Crown  8vo.  price  10s. 

Sacred  Annals : Vol.  II.  The 

Hebrew  People  ; or.  The  History  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  Two 
Parts,  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 


Smee’s  Elements  of  Electro- 

Metallurgy.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged ; with 
Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

A Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland. 
With  a Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Austin.  2vols.8vo.  price  28s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith  ; including  his  Contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Three  Editions : — 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Fourth ),  in  3 

vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  calf. 

3.  A New  Edition, in  3 vols.  fcp.  price 21s. 
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The  Xtev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Years  1S04,  1805,  and  1806.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.price7*. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

the  late  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  M. A.  Vicar 
of  Ardleigh.  With  Portraits ; and  Land- 
scape Illustrations.  6 vols.  post  8vo.  68s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley;  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  the 
late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  the 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Southp.y,  M. A.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
2 Portraits,  price  28*. 

Southey’s  Commonplace  Books. 

Comprising — 1.  Choice  Passages : with  Col- 
lections for  the  History  of  Manners  and 
Literature  in  England  ; 2.  Special  Collec- 
tions on  various  Historical  and  Theological 
Subjects ; 3.  Analytical  Readings  in  various 
branches  of  Literature ; and  4.  Original 
Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.Warteb,  B.D. 
4 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  £3  18s. 

Each  Commonplace  Book,  complete  in  it- 
self, may  be  had  separately  as  follows  s — 

First  Series-CHOICE  PASSAGES.  18*. 

2d  Series-SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS,  18s. 
3d  Series-analytical  readings,  21*. 
4th  Series— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA, 21*. 

Robert  Southey’s  Poetical 

Works ; containing  all  the  Author’s  last 
Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  iD  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  price  21*.  cloth;  42*.  bound  in 
morocco.  Or  in  lOvols.fcp.  Svo.with  Por- 
trait and  19  Plates,  price  35*. 

Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets;  from  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclu- 
sive. With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the 
late  Robert  Southey.  Medium  Svo.  30*. 

Southey’s  Doctor.  Complete 

in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price21*. 

Spencer.— The  Principles  of 

Pyschology.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  Au- 
thor of  Social  Statics.  8vo,  16*. 

Sir  James  Stephen’s  Lectures 

on  the  History  of  France.  Second  Edition. 
2 vols . Svo.  price  24*. 

Sir  James  Stephen’s  Essays  in 

Ecclesiastical  Biography;  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  ThirdEdition.  2 vols.  Svo. 
price  24*. 


Stonehenge.  — The  Greyhound : 

Being  a Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Pub- 
lic Running;  their  Diseases  and  Treat- 
ment : Containing  also,  Rules  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  CoursiDg  Meetings,  and  for 
the  Decision  of  Courses.  By  Stonehenge, 
With  Frontispiece  and  many  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 

Stow.  — The  Training  System, 

the  Moral  Training  School,  and  the  Normal 
Seminary  for  preparing  School  Trainers  and 
Governesses.  By  David  Stow,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal 
Free  Seminary.  Tenth  Edition;  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  6*. 

Dr.  Sutherland’s  Journal  of  a 

Voyage  in  Baffin’s  Bay  and  Barrow’s 
Straits,  in  the  Years  1850  and  1851,  per- 
formed by  H.M.  Ships  Lady  Franklin 
and  Sophia,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
William  Penny,  in  search  of  the  Missing 
Crews  of  H.  M.  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror. 
with  Charts  and  Illustrations.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  price  27*. 

Tagart.— Locke’s  Writings  and  i 

Philosophy  historically  considered,  and  vin-  I 
dicated  from  the  Charge  of  contributing  to 
the  Scepticism  of  Hume.  By  Edward  Ta- 
oart,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  8vo.  12*.  6d. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Ma-  | 

terials ; containing  various  original  and  use- 
ful Formula,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  ! 
Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  I 
Beams,  etc.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.  i 
Svo.  price  5*.  6d. 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  ' 

Faith  and  Duty ; Twenty  Discourses.  By 
John  James  Tayler,  B.A.  Second ^Edi- 
tion. Post  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

Taylor.— Loyola : and  Jesuitism 

in  its  Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  I 
Post  8vo.  with  a Medallion,  price  10*.  6 d. 

Taylor. -W esley  and  Methodism. 

By  Isaac  Taylor.  Post  Svo.  with  a Por-  j 
trait,  price  10*.  6tf. 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on  ! 

the  Productive  Forces  of  Russia.  By  L. 
De  Tegoborski,  Privy-Councillor  and 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  14*. 

Thirlwall.— The  History  of 

Greece.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  IiOrd 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s  (the  Rev.  Connop 
Thirlwall) . An  improved  Library  Edition  ; 
with  Maps.  8 vols.  Svo.  price  <§63. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  8 vols.  fcp.  8vo.with 
Vignette  Titles,  price  28*. 
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THE  TRAVELLERS  LIBRARY, 

In  course  of  Publication  in  Volumes  price  2s.  6d.  each.  Comprising  books  of  valuable  inform- 
ation and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling,  and  also 
of  a character  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 

Von.  .t.  d. 

1.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE 2 6 

2.  ESSAYS  on  PITT  & CHATHAM,  RANKE  & GLADSTONE  ..2  6 

3.  LAING’S  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY  . 2 6 

4.  IDA  PFEIFFER’S  LADY’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD  2 6 

5.  EOTHEN  ; or,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST 2 6 

6.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON  ....  2 6 

7.  HUC’S  TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY  and  THIBET 2 6 

8.  THOMAS  HOLCROFT’S  MEMOIRS  2 6 

9.  WERNE’S  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS  2 6 

10.  Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA  2 6 

11.  JERRMANN’S  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG  2 6 

12.  The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG’S  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN  2 6 

13.  HUGHES’S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  2 6 

14.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  SHIPWRECK  2 6 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS’  MEMOIRS  of  a MAITRE-D’ARMES  2 6 

16.  OUR  COAL-FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 2 6 

17.  M’CULLOCH’S  LONDON;  and  GIRONIERE’S  PHILIPPINES 2 6 

18.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY ; and  SOUTHEY’S  LOVE  STORY  2 6 

/LORD  CARLISLE’S  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES;  and  JEFFREY'S/  „ 

19>  1 ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON  / 2 b 

20.  HOPE’S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY  2 6 

21.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION  ...'.  2 6 

22.  MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON;  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNE  2 6 

23.  RANKE’S  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN;  and  TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  2 6 

/BARROW’S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR;  and  FERGUSON’S  SWISS  MEN!  „ 

24*  1 and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS / 1 b 

„ /SOUVESTRE’S  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS  and  WORKING!  „ „ 

25-  1 MAN’S  CONFESSIONS / 6 

„„  /MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON,  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS;/ „ - 

26>  / and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  / 2 

/SHIRLEY  BROOKS’S  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  Dr.  KEMP'S/  „ _ 

27*  \ INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT  / 2 b 

28.  LANMAN’S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA  2 6 

29.  RUSSIA.  By  the  MARQUIS  De  CUSTINE  3 6 

30.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1 2 6 

/BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER’S  SCHAMYL ; and  M’CULLOCH’S!  „ „ 

3I-  X RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  j 2 3 

32.  LAING’S  NOTES  of  a TRAVELLER,  First  Series  2 6 

33.  DURRIEU’S  MOROCCO  ; and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM  2 6 

34.  RAMBLES  in  ICELAND.  By  PLINY  MILES  2 6 

35.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  II 2 6 

„„  /HAYWARDS  ESSAYS  on  CHESTERFIELD  and  SELWYN;  and  MISS!  „ c 

36.  X FANNY  MAYNE’S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES J 2 6 

37.  CORNWALL:  its  MINES,  MINERS,  and  SCENERY 2 6 

3S.  DANIEL  DE  FOE  and  CHARLES  CHURCHILL.  By  JOHN  FORSTER,  Esq.  2 6 

39.  GREGOROVIUS’S  CORSICA.  Translated  by  R.  MARTINEAU,  M.A 3 6 

..  /FRANCIS  ARAGO’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  POWELL!  0 „ 

PRINTING;  Its  ANTECEDENTS,  ORIGIN,  and  RESULTS.  By  A.  STARKJ  2 6 

41.  MASON’S  LIFE  with  the  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA 2 6 

42.  FORESTER’S  RAMBLES  in  NORWAY 2 6 
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l Thomson,  (The  Rev.  WJ— The 

I Atoning  Work  of  Christ,  viewed  in  relation 
| to  some  current  theories  ; in  eight  Bampton 
Lectures,  with  numerous  Notes.  By  the 
llev.  W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  8vo.  price  8s. 

Thomson  (The  Rev. W.)— An  Out- 

I line  of  the  Laws  of  Thought : Being  a 

| Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By 

the  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  M. a.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7*.  6 d. 

! Thomson’s  Tables  of  Interest, 

I at  Three,  Four,  Kour-and-a-half,  and  Five 
j perCent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thou- 
i sand,  and  from  1 to  365  Days,  in  a regular 
j progression  of  Single  Days;  with  Interest 
I at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  toTwelve 
, Months, and  from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also, 

I numerous  otherTables  of  Exchanges,  Time, 

I and  Discounts.  New  Edition.  12mo.  8s. 

Thomson’s  Seasons.  Edited  by 

Bolton  Cobnev,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Seventy-seven  fine  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  21*.  cloth  j or,  36*. 
bound  in  morocco. 

The  Thumb  Bible  5 or,  Verbum 

Sempiternum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an 
Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition,  of  1693,  bound  and  elasped.  In 
64mo.  price  Eighteenpence. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices  and 

I of  the  State  of  the  Circulation,  from'1847  to 
the  close  of  1854.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
F.R.S.  With  Contributions  by  William 
I Newmarch.  Being  the  Fifth  and  conclud- 
| ing  Volume  of  the  work;  with  an  Index  to 
; the  whole  work.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

j Townsend.— The  Lives  of  Twelve 

Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and  of  the  Pre- 
sent Century.  By  W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Q.C.  2 vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

j Townsend.— Modern  State  Tri- 

| als,  revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and 
Notes.  By  W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Q.C.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  3Us. 

| Trollope.  — The  Warden.  By 

| Anthony  Trollope.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

! Sharon  Turner’s  Sacred  His- 

j tory  of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  Philo- 
sophically considered,  in  a Series  of  Letters 
to  a Son.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author’s  Son,  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  price  31*.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising 
the  Reigns  from  the  Normau  Conquest  to 
the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner.  4 vols. 
8vo.  price  50*. 


Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3 vols.  8vo.  price  36*. 


Dr.  Turton’s  Manual  of  the  Land 

and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. New  Edition  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions ; by  John  Edward  Gray.  With 
Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates.  Post 
8vo.  price  15*. 


Twining. -Types  and  Figures 

of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by  the  Art  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  Louisa 
Twintng,  Author  of  Symbols  and  Emblems 
of  Mediaeval  Christian  Art.  With  54  Plates, 
comprising  207  Figures.  Post  4to.  21*. 


Dr.  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures  and  Mines  : Containing  a : 

clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  | 
Practice.  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged ; j 
with  all  the  Information  comprised  in  the 
Supplement  of  Recent  Improvements 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and 
incorporated : most  of  the  Articles  being  j 
entirely  re-written,  and  many  New  Articles  1 
now  first  added.  With  nearly  1,600  Wood-  | 
cuts.  2 vols. 8vo.  price  60*. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court, 

Aristocracy,  and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By 
Dr.  E.  Vehse.  Translated  from  the  German  ; 
by  Franz  Demmler. 

[In  the  press. 


Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural 

History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Wa- 
terton, Esq.  With  an  Autobiography  of 
the  Author  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  10*. 

Separately:  Vol.  I.  (First  Series), 5*.  6d.  1 
Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  4*.  6<f. 


Alaric  Watts’s  Lyrics  of  the  ' 

Heart,  and  other  Poems.  With  41  highly- 
finished  Line  Engravings,  executed  ex-  j 
pressly  for  the  work  by  the  most  eminent 
Painters  and  Engravers.  Square  crown  Svo.  ! 
price  31*.  6d.  boards,  or  45*.  bound  in  mo-  ] 
rocco;  Proof  Impressions,  63*.  boards. 


Webster  and  Parkes’s  Ency- 
clopedia of  Domestic  Economy;  C om  prising  . 
such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  ! 
connected  with  Housekeeping;  As,  The  ! 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  j 
the  Modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  | 
Lighting  them — A Description  of  the  vari-  j 
ous  Articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  Nature 
of  their  Materials— Duties  of  Servants,  etc.  j 
New  Edition;  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts,  1 
8vo.  price  50*. 


24  NEW  WORKS  and  new  editions. 


Weld.— A Vacation  Tour  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  By  C.R.  Weld, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  with  Route 
Map,  10s.  6 d. 


West  (Dr.)— Lectures  on  the 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; Physician- 
Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
at.,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Third 
Edition , revised  and  enlarged . 8vo.  14s. 


Wheeler  (H.  M.)— A Popular 

Harmony  of  the  Bible,  Historically  and 
Chronologically  arranged.  By  Henry  M. 
Wheeler,  Author  of  Hebrew  Jot  Adults, 
etc.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Wheeler.— The  Life  and  Travels 

of  Herodotus  in  the  Fifth  Century  before 
Christ:  an  imaginary  Biography  illustrative 
of  the  Ancient  History,  Manners,  Religion, 
and  Social  Condition  of  the  Greeks,  Scythi- 
ans, Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  and  Hebrews,  in  the 
Times  of  Pericles  and  Nehemiah.  By  J. 
Talbots  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.  2 vols.  post 
8 vo. 

[ Just  ready, 

j Wheeler.  — The  Geography  of 

Herodotus  Developed, Explained,  and  Illus- 
trated from  Modern  Researches  and  Dis- 
coveries. By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler, 
F.R.G  S.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo. 
price  18s. 


Whitelocke.  — Journal  of  the 

Swedish  Embassy  in  the  years  1653  and 
1654,  impartially  written  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor, Bcjlstrode  Whitelocke  ; and  first 
published  from  the  original  MS.  by  Dr.  C. 
Morton,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum.  ANew  Edition,  revised  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.,  F.S. A.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 


Willich’s  Popular  Tables  for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Lease- 
hold, and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines, 
etc.  Third  Edition,  with  additional  Tables 
of  Natural  or  Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  Tri- 
gonometry, Astronomy,  Geography,  etc. 
Post  8vo.  price  9s. 


Lady  Willoughby’s  Diary  (1635 

to  1663).  Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound 
in  the  style  of  the  Period  to  which  The 
Diary  refers.  New  Edition;  in  Two  Parts. 
Square  fcp. 8vo.  price  8s.  each,  boards;  or, 
bound  in  morocco,  18s.  each. 


Wilmot’s  Abridgment  of  Black- 

stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  comprised  in  a series  of  Letters 
from  a Father  to  his  Daughter.  A New 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the 
Present  Day,  by  Sir  John  E.  Eardley 
Wilmot,  Bart.  12mo.  6s.  6 d. 


Wilson.— Bryologia  Britannica: 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  de- 
scribed according  to  the  method  of  Bruch 
and  Schimper;  with  61  illustrative  Plates, 
including  25  new  ones  engraved  for  the 
present  work.  Being  a New  Edition,  with 
many  Additions  and  Alterations,  of  the 
Muscotogia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker 
and  Taylor.  By  William  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Warrington  Natural  History 
Society.  8vo.  42s.  ; or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  i£4.  4s. 


Yonge.— A New  English-Greek 

Lexicon:  Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  1 
used  by  Writers  of  good  Authority.  ByC.  I 
D.  Yonge,  B. A.  Post  4to.  price  21s.  j 

Tenge’s  New  Latin  Gradus : ; 

Containing  every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  | 
of  good  Authority.  By  Authority  and  for 
the  Use  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  I 
Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and  Rugby  Schools ; 1 
King’s  College,  London-;  and  Marlborough 
College.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  j 
and  corrected:  Post  8vo.  price  9s. 


Youatt.— The  Horse.  By  Wil- 

liam  Youatt.  With  a Treatise  of  Draught. 
A New  Edition ; with  numerous  Wood  En-  j 
gravings  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.  ' 
(Messrs,  ^jongman  and  Co.’s  Edition  should  i 
be  ordered) . Svo.  price  10s. 


Youatt.— The  Dog.  By  William 

Yodatt.  A New  Edition;  with  numerous  i 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  William  Har- 
vey. 8vo.  6s. 

Young.— The  Christ  of  History  : : 

An  Argument  grounded  in  the  Facts  of  His  ! 
Life  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  John  Young,  ! 
M.A.,  formerly  of  Albion  Chapel,  Moor-  j 
fields.  Post  8vo.  7s-  6 d. 


Zumpt’s  Larger  Grammar  of  j 

the  Latin  Language.  Translated  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Students,  by  Dr.  j 
L.  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  j 
School  of  Edinburgh:  With  numerous  Ad-  i 
ditions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author  and 
Translator.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.  8vo. price  14s. 
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